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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

FROM 1789 TO 1814. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Character of the French revolution — ^Its results, its progress— Successive 
forms of the monarchy — ^Louis XIV. and Louis XV. — State of men's 

' minds, of the finances, of the puUio power and the public wants, at the 
Accession of Louis XVI. — ^His character— Manrepas, prime minister-^ 
His policy — Chooses popular and reforming ministers— His object — 
Turgot, Mfllesherbes, Necker — Their plans — Opposed by the court and 
the privileged classes — ^Their fidluie — ^Death of Maurepas — ^Influence of 
the Queen, Marie-Antoinette— Popular ministers are succeeded by court 
ministers — Calonne and his system — Brienne, his character and at- 
tempts — ^Distressed state of the finances — Opposition of the assembly of 
the notables, of the parliament, and provinces — Dismissal of Brienne—* 
Second administration of Necker — Convocation of the states- general— > 
Immediate causes of the revolution. 

I AM about to take a rapid review of the history of the 
French revolution, which began the era of new societies in 
Europe, as the English revolution had begun the era of new 
governments. This revolution not only modified the poli- 
tical power, but it entirely changed the internal existence of 
the nation. The forms of the society of the middle ages 
still remained. The land was divided into hostile provinces, 
the population into rival classes. The nobility had lost all 
their powers, but still retained all their distinctions: the 
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people had no rights, royalty no limits; France was in an 
utter confusion of arbitrary administration, of class legisla- 
tion and special privileges to special bodies. For these abuses 
the revolution substituted a system more conformable with 
justice, and better suited to - our times. It substituted law in 
the place of arbitrary will, equality in that of privilege; de- 
livered men from the distinctions of classes, the land from the 
barriers of provinces, trade from the shackles of corpora- 
tions and fellowships, agriculture from feudal subjection and 
the* oppression of tithes, property from the impediment of 
entails, and brought everything to the condition of one state, 
one system of law, one people. 

In order to effect such mighty reformation as this, the 
revolution had many obstacles to overcome, involving tran- 
sient excesses with durable benefits. The privileged sought 
to prevent it; Europe to subject it; and thus forced into a 
struggle, it could not set bounds to its efforts, or moderate its 
victory. Resistance from within brought about the sove- 
reignty of the multitude, and aggression from without, mi-* 
litary domination. Yet the end was attained, in spite of 
anarchy and in spite of despotism: the old society was de- 
stroyed during the revolution, and the new one became esta- 
blished under the empire. 

When a reform has become necessary, and the moment for 
accomplishing it has arrived, notMng can prevent it, every- 
thing furthers it. Happy were it for men, oould they then 
ccMne to an understanding; would the ridi resign their 
superfluity, and the poor content themselves with achiev- 
ing what they really needed, revolutions would then be 
X[uietly effected, and the historian would have no excesses, 
no calamities to record; he would merely have to display 
the transition of humanity to a wiser, freer, and happier 
condition. But the annals of nations have not as yet pre- 
sented any instance of such prudent sacrifices; those who 
should have made them have refused to do so; those who 
required them have forcibly compelled them; and good has 
been brought about, like evil, by the medium and with all tlie 
violence of usurpation. As yet there has been no sovereign 
but force. 

In reviewing the history of the important period extend- 
ing from the opening of the states-general to 1814, I propose 
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to explain tbe rarious <n*ises of the revolution, wlnle I describe 
their progress. It will thus be seen through whose fault, 
after commeneing under such happy audioes, it so fearfully 
d^enerated; in what way it changed France into a republic, 
and how upon the ruins of the republic it raised the empire. 
These yarious phases were ahnost inevitable, so irresistible 
was the power of the events which produced Ihem. It would 
periiaps be rash to aiffirm that by no possibility could the face 
of things have been otherwise; but it is certain that the revo- 
lution, taking its rise from sudi causes, and employing and 
arousing such passions, natur^y took that course, and ended 
in that result. Before we enter upon its history, let us see 
what led to the convocation of the states-general, which them* 
selves brought on all that followed. In retracing the preK* 
minary causes of the revolution, I hope to show that it was as 
impossible to avoid as to guide it. 

From its establishment the French monarchy had had no 
settled form, no fixed and recognised public right. Unda^ 
the first races the crown was elective, the nation sovereign, 
and the king a mere military chief, depending <m the common 
voice for all decisions to be made, and all the enterprises t6 
be undertaken. The nation elected its chief, exercised the 
legislative power in the Champs de Mars xSlder the presi- 
dentship of the king, and the ju^cial power in the courts 
under the direeticm of one of his officers. Under Ihe feudal 
regime, this royal democracy gave way to a royal aris- 
tocracy. Absolute power ascended higher, the nobles stripped 
the people of it, as the prince afterwards dei^>mled the nobles. 
At this perk)d the monarch had become hereditary; not as 
king, but as individually possessor of a ^ef; the l^sladve 
tuithority over their vast territories belcmged to the seigneurs, 
or in the barons' parliaments; and the judicial authority to the 
vassals in the manorial courts. In a word, power had become 
more and more concentrated, and as it bad passed from the 
many to the few, it came at last from the few to be mvested in 
one alone. During centuries of continuous efforts, the kings 
of France were barttering down the feudal edifice, and at length 
Aey established themselves on its ruins, having step by step 
usurped the fiefs, subdued the vassals, suppressed the parha-* 
ments of barons, aimulled or sulijected the manorial courts, 
assumed the legislative power, and efiected that judicial 
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authority should be exercised in their name and on their 
behalf, in parliaments of legists. * 

The states-general, which they convoked on pressing oc- 
casions, for the purpose of obtaining subsidies, and which 
were composed of the three orders of the nation, the clergy, 
the nobility, and the third estate or commons, had no regidar 
existence. Orighiated while the royal prerogative was in 

Progress, they were at first controlled, and finally suppressed 
y it. The strongest and most determined opposition the 
kings had to encounter in their projects of aggrandizement, 
proceeded much less from these assemblies, which they 
authorized or annulled at pleasure, than from the nobles vin- 
dicating against them, first their sovereignty, and then their 
politick importance. From Philip Augustus to Louis XI. 
the object of all their efforts was to preserve their own 
power; from Louis XL to Louis XIY. to become the minis- 
ters of that of royalty. The Fronde was the last campaign 
of the aristocracy. Under Louis XIV. absolute monarchy 
definitively established itself, and dominated without dispute. 
The government of France, from Louis XIV. to the re- 
volution, was still more arbitrary than despotic; for the mo- 
narchs had much more power than they exercised* The 
barriers that opposed the encroachments of this immense 
authority were exceedingly feeble. The crown di^sed of 
persons by lettres de cachet^ of property by confiscation, of 
the public revenue by imposts. Certain bodies, it is true, 
possessed means of defence, which were termed privileges, 
but these privileges were rarely respected. The parliament 
had that of ratifying or of refusing an impost, but the 
king could compel its assent, by a Ut de justice, and punish 
its members by exile. The nobility were exempt from tax- 
ation; the clergy were entitled to the privilege of taxing them- 
selves, in the form of free gifts; some provinces enjoyed the 
right of compounding the taxes, and others made the assessment 
themselves. Such were the trifiing liberties of France, and 
even these all turned to the benefit of the privileged classes^ 
and to the detriment of the people. 

And this France, so enslaved, was moreover miserably 
organized; the excesses of power were still less endurable 
than their unjust distribution. The naticm, divided into 
thi?ee orders, which subdivided themselves into several classes^ 
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was a prey to all the attacks of despotism, and all the evils 
of inequality. The nobility were subdivided: into courtiers, 
living on the favours of the prince, that is to say, on the labour 
pf the people, and whose aim was govemorshi()s of provinces, 
or elevated ranks in the army; ennobled parvenus, who con* 
ducted the interior administration, and whose object was 
to obtain comptrollerships, and to make the most of their 
place T^iile they held it, by jobbing of every description | 
legists who admmistered justice, and were alone c<mipetent 
to perform its functions; and landed proprietors who op- 
pressed the country by the exercise of those feudal rightt 
which still survived. The clergy were divided into two 
classes: tiie one destined for the bishoprics and abbeys, and 
their rich revenues; the other for the apost<^c function and 
its poverty. The third estate, ground down by the court, 
humiliated by the nobility, was itself divided into corpora* 
tions, which, in their turn, exercised upon each other the 
evil and the contempt they received from the higher classes. 
It possessed scarcely a third part of the land, and this was 
burthened with the feudal rents due to the lords of the 
manor, tithes to the clergy, and taxes to the king. In com* 
pensation for all these sacrifices it enjoyed no political right, 
had no share in the administration, ana was admitted to no 
public employment. 

Louis XIV. wore out the main-spring of absolute mo- 
narchy by too protracted tension and too violent use. Fond 
of sway, rendered irritable by the vexations of his youth, he 
queUed all resistance, forbad every kind of opposition, — ^that 
of the aristocracy which manifested itself in revolt, — ^that of 
the parliaments displayed by remonstrance, — that of the 
protestants, whose form was a liberty of conscience which the 
church deemed heretical, and royalty factious. Louis XIV. 
subdued the nobles by summoning them to his court, where 
£Eivours and pleasures were the compensation for their den 
pendence. Parliament, till then the instrument of the crown, 
attempted to become its counterbalance, and the prince 
haughtily imposed upon it a silence and submisinon of sixty 
years' duration. At length, the revocation of the edict ci 
Nantes completed this work of despotism. An arbitrary 
government not only will not endure resistance, but it de- 
mands that its subjects shall approye and imitate it. After 
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lutYing suljected tke aetiims of meD> it persecutes con^ 
science; i^eeding to be ever in motion, it seeks Tktims- 
when therf do not faU in its way. The immense power of 
liouis XIV. was exercised, intemallj, against the heredcs; 
externally, against all Europe. Oppression found ambitiotis 
m&BL to counsel it, dragoons to serve, and snccess to encourage 
iii; the wounds of France were hidden by laurels, her groans 
were disowned in songs of vict<»y. But at last the men of 
gemds diedj the victories ceased, industry emigrated, money 
didal^peared; and the &ct bec^aoe evident, that the very suo* 
eesses of despotism exhaust its resources, and consume its 
future ere that future has arrived. 

The death of Louis XIV. was tlte s^nai for a reac* 
tion; there was a sudden transition from intolerance to 
Incredulity, from the spirit of obedience to that of discussion. 
Under the regency, the third estate acquired in importance, 
by their increasing wealth and intelligence, all that die nobi-^ 
Uty lost in consideration, and the cler^ in influence. Under 
Louis XY., the court prosecuted ruinous wars attended widi 
little glory, and engaged in a silent struggle wiOi opinion, in 
9XL open one with the parliament. Anarchy crept into it» 
bosom, the government fell into the hands <^ royal mistresses^ 
power was completely on the dedine, and the <^[^)osittoa 
daily made fresh progress. 

The parliaments had undergone a chsnge of position and ' 
of system. Royalty had invested them witii a power whidi. 
they now turned against it. No sooner had the ruin of the 
aristocracy been accomplished by the combined efforts of the 
parliament and of royalty, than the conquerors quarrelled^ 
according to the common practice of allies after a vu^ory. 
Boyalty sou^t to destroy an instrum^it that became daa«- 
gerous when it ceased to be useful, and the parliament sought 
to govern royalty. This struggle, favourable to tb^ monarch 
under Louis XIV., of mixed reverses and success under 
Louis XV., only ceased with the revolution. The parlia* 
ment, from its very nature, was only called upon to serve aa^ 
an instrum^it. The exercise of its prerc^ative, and its 
ambiti(m as a body, leading it to oppose itself to ^ strong 
and support the weak, it served by turns the crown againat 
the aristocracy and the nation against the crown. It was 
this that made it so popular und^ Louis XV. and Louis^ 
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XVLy akhOHgh it <ml7 attacked ^e cowrt from ft spirit of 
nvalry. Opimoo, Yrithoat inqwring into its molivee, apj^anded 
not its ambitioii bat its resistance^ and supported it because 
defended by it. Bendered daring by such encouragement, 
it became formidable to authori^. After annulling the will 
oi the most iiii|>erious and best-obeyed of monardbs; after 
protesting against theseven years' war ; after obtaining the con^ 
trol of financiai operations and the destruction of the Jesuits, 
its resistance became so constant and energetic, that the 
court, meeting with it in every directioo, saw the necessity 
(rf either submitting to or sulgecting it. It accordingly c«^ 
lied into execution the plan of disorganiaatioii proposed by 
the chancellor Maupeou. This daring man, Tdio, to employ 
his own expression, had offered reHxrer la touronne du gr^ff^ty 
replaced this hostile parliament by one deroted to power, and 
subjected toa similar oper«ti(Hi the entire magistral of France^ 
who were following the example k£ that of Paris. 

Bat the time had passed for 0(mp8 d^etat The current 
had set in against arbitrary rule so decidedly that the king 
resorted to it with doubt and heaitatioD, and even ^coun** 
tered the disapprobation of his court. A new power had 
arisen — ^that of opinion; which, thoc^h not recognised, was 
not the less inflaential, and whose decrees were beginning to 
assume sorereign authmty. The nation, hitherto a non^ 
entity, gradually asserted its ri^sits, and without sharing 
power influenced it. Sudii is the course of all rising powers; 
they watdi or^ it from without, before th^ are admitted 
into the govermnmit; then, from the right of control ^ey pasa 
to thatof co-operation. The epoch at which tiie ^nrd estate 
was to share the sway had at last arrived. It had at finrmer 
periods attempted to effect this, but in vain, because its 
efforts were premature. It was then but just emancipated, 
and possessed not that which esteblishes superim^, and 
leads to the acquisition of power; for right is only ob- 
tained by might. Accordingly, in insurrections as in the 
states-general, it had held but the tiiird rank; everythiBg 
was dime with its aid, but nothing for it. In times of feudi^ 
tyranny, it had served the kings against the nobles; wfa^a 
ministerial and fiscal despotism prevailed, it asi^sted the 
nobles against the kings; but, in the first instance, it was 
nothing more than the servant of the crown; in the second. 
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than that of the anstocracy. Hk strng^e took place in a 
sphere, and on the part of interests, with whi^ it was 
reputed to hare no connexion. When the nobles were defi^ 
nitivelj beaten in the time of the Fronde, it hiid down its 
arms; a dear proof how secondary was the part it had played. 

At length, after a century of absolute submission, it re- 
appeared in the arena, but on its own account. The past 
cannot . be recalled; and it was not more possible for the 
nobles to rise from their defeat than it would now be for 
absolute monarchy to regain its position. The court was to 
have another antagonist, for it must always have one, power 
never being without a candidate. The third estate, which 
increased ^ly in strength, wealth, intelligence, and union, 
was destined to combat and to displace it. Hie paiiiament 
did not constitute a class, but a body; and in this new con* 
test, while able to aid in the dispUu^^ent of authority, it 
could not secure it for itself. 

The court had favoured the progress of the third estate, 
and had contributed to the devdopment of one of its 
chief means of advancement, its intelligence. The most 
absolute of monarchs aided the movement of mind, and, 
without intending it, created public opinion. By encourag* 
ii^ praise, he prepared the way for blame; for we cannot 
invite an examination in our favour, without undergoing 
one afterwards to our pr^udice. When the songs of tri- 
umph, and gratulation, and adulation were ^chausted, 
accusation began, and the philosophers of the eighteenlli cen- 
tury succeed^ to the litterateurs of the seventeenth. Every- 
thing became the object of their researches and reflections; 
governments, religion, abuses, laws. They proclaimed rights, 
kid bare men's wanti^ denounced injustice. A i^rong and 
enlightened public opinion was formed, whose attacks the 
government underwent without venturing to attempt its sup- 
pression. It even converted those whom it attacked; cour^ 
tiers submitted to its decisions from £Eishion's sake, power 
from necessity, and the age of reform was ushered in by the 
age of philosophy, as the latter had been by the age of the 
flne arts. 

Such was the condition of France, when Louis XVL 
ascended the throne on the 11th of M&j^ 1774. Finances, 
whose deficiencies neither the restorative ministry of cardinal 
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de Fkari, nor the bankrupt ministry of ti&e a6b6 Terray bad 
been able to make good, aatlwritj disregarded, intractable 
parliaments, an imperious public opinicm; snch were the diffi* 
<^alties which the new reign inherited from its predecessors* 
Of 4ill princes, Louis XVI., bj his tendencies and his Tirtues, 
was b^ suited to his epoch. The people were wearj of 
arbitrary rule, and he was cUsposed to renounce its exercisei 
they were ^exasperated with the burthensome dissoluteness of 
the court of Louis XV.; the morals of the new king were 
pure and his wants few; they demanded reforms that had 
J>ecome indispensable, and he appreciated the public want, 
and made it his glory to satisfy it But it was as difficult 
to effect good as to continue evil; for it was necessary to have 
sufficient strength either to make the privil^ed dasses submit 
to reform, or the nation to abuses; and Louis XVL was nei* 
ther a regenen^r nor a deqwt. He was deficient in that 
sovereign will which alone accomplishes great changes in 
states, and which is as essential to monarchs who wish to limit 
their power as to those who seek to aggrandize it. Louis XVL 
possessed a sound mind, a good and upright heart, but he was 
without energy of character and perseverance in action. His 
projects of amelioration met with obstacles which he had not 
foreseen^ and which he knew not how to overcome. He 
accordingly fell beneath his efforts to favour reform, as an«^ 
other would have fallen in his attempt to prevent it. Up to 
the meeting of the states-general, his reign was one long and 
fruitless endeavour at amdioration. 

In dioosing, on his accession to the throne, Maurepas as 
prime xmnister, Louis XVL eminently contributed to the 
irresolute character of his reign. Young, deeply sensible of 
his duties and of his own insufficiency, he had recourse to the 
experience of an old man of seventy-three, who had lost the 
favour of Louis XY. by his opposition to the mistresses of 
that monarch. In him the king found not a statesman, but 
a mere courtier, whose fatal influence extended over the whole 
course of his rdgn. Maurepas had little heed to the welfare 
of France, cnr the glory of his master; his sole care was to 
remain in favour. Residing in the palace at Versailles, in an 
apartment communicating with that of the king, and pre* 
siding over the council, li^ rendered the mind of Louis XVL 
uncertain, his character irresolute; he accustomed him to half- 
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measures, to clianges of systemy to all the inconsistencies of 
powar, and especifdlj to the necessity of dcnng ererything by 
G/QjiArSi and nothing of himself. Manrepas had the choice a£ 
the ministers, and these cultivated his good graces as assidn-- 
ously as he Hie king's. Fearful of endangering his position, he 
kept out of the ministry men of powerfid connesdons, and 
af^Knnted rising men, who required his support for their own 
protection, uid to effect their i^nns. He successiyely called 
Turgot, Malesherfoes, and Necker, to the direction of affairs, 
who undertook to effect ameliorations each in that department 
of the government which had been the immediate object of his 
studies. 

Maksh^bes, descended from a fiunily in the law, inherited 
parliamentary virtues, and nc^ parliamentary prejudices. To 
an iadependent mind, he united a noble heart. He wished 
to give to every man his rights; to the accused, the power of 
being defen^d; to protestants, liberty of conscience; to 
authors, tiie liberty of the press; to every Frendiman, per- 
sonal freedom ; and he proposed the abolition of the torture, the 
re-establishment of the edict of Nantes, and the suppression 
of kttres de cachet and of the censure. Turgot, of a vigorous 
and comprehensive mind, and an extraordinary firmness and 
strength of character, attempted to realize still more exten-> 
sive projects. He joined Malesherbes, in order, with his 
assistance, to compl^» the establishment of a system which 
was to luring back unity to the government and equality to the 
country. This virtuous citizen constantly occupied himself 
with ^e amelioration of the condition of the people; he 
undertook, alone, what the revolution accomplished at a lat^* 
period, — ^the suppression of servitude and privilege. He pro- 
posed to enfranchise the rural districts from statute labour, 
provinces £rom their barriers, commerce from internal duties, 
trade from its shackles, and lastly, to make the nobility and 
clergy contribute to the taxes in the same proportion as the 
third estate. This great minister, of wImhu Malesherbes said, 
^ he has the head of Bacon and the heart of I'Hopital,^ wished 
by means of provincial assemblies to accustom the nation to 
public life, and prepare it for the restoration of the states- 
generaL He would have effected the revolution by ordinances, 
had he been able to stand. But under the system of special 
privileges and general servitude, all projects for the public 
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good were impracticable. Tm^ot dawatiflfied tEe ooui'tier t 
bf his JineliiratiOBS, diseased the parliament bj the aboii- 
tioai of Btfltate hiboHr, -wwdendi^ and iiAemai dudes, and 
aknaed the (ddminist^ by tbe aseendaacj whidi his yirtue 
g»re him crer Loins XVI. The prmce fbcsook him^ thoagh 
at llie aame time obsenriBg that INirget and Umscdf were 
the only persons who desired the wel£ue of 4iie people: bo 
i anciiU bte is the <coiidition of kings! 

Turgot was snceeeded in 1776 im the general contrel of the 
finanoes bj Clugny, fermerlj e(ra^itDoll^ of Saint Dmnii^Oy 
whot, six BoonthB aftsr, was himscif soeoeeded hf Keeker. 
Kedcer was a foreigner, a praliestaMt, a badcer, and greater 
M aa^administcirtor than as a statesmaa; he aocordingly eoa- 
oetred a plan ^di reforming Fiaaoe, less eicteasive than -AsA 
of Target, hot whidi be egecated with more moderalao% 
and aided by ik» times. Appdnted minister in onfer to 
find atumey for die court, he made ose of the wants of the 
court tofrocare liberties for the people. He re-established the 
finanoes by meaas of order, and nmote the provinoes contxi- 
Imte anoderat^ to titeir administratioa. His views were 
wise and just; they oeouisted in bringing the revenue to 
a leFd with the e^pesditare, hj rediicbig the latter; by 
employing tazatioa in ordinary times, and loans when impe- 
rkms CKrenmstanees xeadered it neeesaary to tax llie f utare as 
well aalte present; hj <aaang the taxes to be assessed by the 
piKnrincial assemlALes,aDd by iiistitBting ihepablioatian of ac- 
counts, in order to facilitate loans. This system was fbmded 
en <the natnre of loans, which, needing credit, require puUi city 
of administratMa; and on tiud; of taxation, which nee£ng 
assent, re^pnres also a shave in the adnrmistrataon. Whenever 
tbetie is a deficit and ihe government makes applications to 
meet it, if it address itsdf to lenders, it must produce its ba- 
lanoe-dieet; if it addceas itself to ^e tax^pf^ers, it must give 
diem a share of the power. Thus loans led to the prodnetioa 
of aceoosts, and taxes to thesiates-genecal ; the first placing 
aotiiority nnder ihe jurisdiction of opinion, and £he second 
placing it under that of the peopie. But JNecker, thon^ less 
impataeat ibr leform than Turgot, although he deeired to 
redeem abuses which has predecessor wished to destroy, was 
not moTO fortunate than he. Hiseeonomydis^deasedthecomv 
tiers; the measures of the provittcial *«seml)ljes incurred the 
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disapprobation of the parliaments, which wished to monopolize 
opposition; and the prime minister could not forgive him an 
appearance of credit. He was obliged to quit power in 1781, 
a few months after the publication of the famous compteM 
rendus of the finances, which suddenly initiated ^France in a 
knowledge of state matters, and rendered the return of an 
absolute government impossible. 

The death of Maurepas followed dose up<m the retirement 
of Necker. The queen took his place with Louis XYI., 
and inherited all his influence over him. This good but 
weak prince required to be directed. His wife, young, 
beautiful, active, and ambitious, gained great ascendancy 
over him. Yet, it may be said, that the daughter of Marie 
Th^r^ resemUed her mother too much or too little. She 
combined frivolity with domination, and disposed of power 
only to invest with it men who caused her own ruin and that 
of the state. Maurepas, mistrusting court ministers, had always 
chosen popular ministers; it is true he did not support them; 
but if good was not brought about, at least evil did not in- 
crease. After his death, court ministers succeeded the popu* 
lar ministers, and by their £&ults rendered the crisis inevitable^ 
which others had endeavoured to prevent by their reforms^ 
This difference of choice is very remarkable; this it was which, 
by the change of men, brought on the change in ike system of 
administration. The revolution dates from this epoch; the 
abandonment of reforms and the return of disorders hastened 
its approach and augmented its fury. 

Calonne was called from an intendancy to the general con- 
trol of the finances* Two successors had already been given 
to Necker, when application was made to Calonne in 1783. 
Calonne was daring, brilliant and eloquent; he had much 
readiness and a fertile mind. Either from error or dof 
sign he adopted a system of administration directly opposed 
to that of his predecessor. Necker recommended economy, 
Calonne boasted of his lavish expenditure. Necker feXk 
through courtiers, Calonne sought to be upheld by them. His 
sophisms were backed by his liberality; he convinced the 
queen hjfetes^ the nobles by pensions; he gave a great circu- 
lation to ^e finances, in order that the extent and fiEusiiity of 
his operations might excite confidence in the justness of hia 
views; he even deceived the capitalists, by first showing 
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kimself punctual in his payments. He continued to ^ raise 
loans after the peace, and he exhausted the credit which 
Keeker's wise conduct had procured to the government. 
Having come to this point, having deprived himMlf of a re-^ 
source, the very emplojrment of which he was unahle to ma-» 
nage, in order to prolong his continuance in power he was 
obliged to have recourse to taxation. But to whom could he 
apply? The people could pay no longer, and the privileged 
classes would not offer anything. Yet it was necessary to 
decide, and Calonne, hojnng more from something new, 
convoked an assemUy of notables, which began its sittings at 
Versailles on the 22nd of February, 1787. But a recourse 
to others must prove the end of a system founded <m prodi- 
gality. A minister who had risen by giving, could not main-» 
tain himself by asking. 

The notables, chosen by ^e government from the higher 
classes, formed a mini^terial assembly, which had neither a 
proper existence nor a commission. It was, indeed, to avoid 
parliaments and states-general, that Calonne addressed him*« 
self to a more subordinate assembly, hoping to find it more 
docile. But, composed of privileged persons, it was little 
disposed to make sacrifices. It became still less so, when 
it saw the abyss which a devouring administration had ex-> 
cavated. It learned with terror, that the loans of a few 
years amounted to one thousand six hundred and forty-six 
millions, and that there was an annual deficit in the revenue 
of a hundred and forty millions. This disclosure was the 
signal for Calonne's faU. He fell, and was succeeded by 
Brienne, ardibishop of Sens, his opponent in the assembly* 
Brienne thought the majority of the notables was devoted to 
him, because it had united with him against Calonne. But 
the privileged classes were not more disposed to make sacri* 
fices to Brienne than to his predecessor; they had seconded 
his attacks, which were to their interest, and not his ambition, 
to which they were indifierent. 

The archbishop of Sens, who is censured for a want of 
plan, was in no position to form one. He was not allowed to 
continue the prodigality of Calonne; and it was too late to 
return to the retrenchments of Nedcer. Economy, which had 
been a means of safety at a former period, was no longer so 
in this. Either taxation must be had recourse to, and that 
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paorHameiit oppoaeA; or loans, aod oiredU wtm exhausted; ^ 
flftcrifices on the part of tibce privileged dasses, who were wnf* 
willmg to make them. Brienne, to whcoi office had been the 
^ef object of life, who with the difficulties of his positi<Hi 
combined slenderaeas of mes»By attempted eyarything, and 
succeeded in nothing. His mind was active, but it wanted 
strength; and his character rash withoilt finmiess. ]>aring^ 
previous to action^ but weak afWwards, he ruined himself bj 
his irresoluticm, want of foresight, and constant variation <^ 
means. Th^e remained only bad measures to ad^t, bat te 
oould not decide i^oa one> and follow that one; this was his 
real error. 

The assem^y of notables was but littie submissive and vezj 
parsamnnious. After having sanctioned the establishment of 
provincial assemblies, a regulation of the com trade, the 
abdition of corv6es, and a ne^ stamp tax, it broke up on 
the 25th of May, 1787. It 8i»*ead throughout France what 
it had discovert respecting the necessities of the throne, the 
errors of the ministers, the dilapidation of the court, and 
the irremediaMe miseries of the people. Brienne, deiunved 
of this assistance, had recourse to taxation, as a resource, the 
use of which had for some time been abandoned. He de- 
manded the enrolment of two edicts — ^that <^ the stamps and 
that of the territorial subsidies. But parliament, which was 
then in the full vigour of its existence and in all the ardour ot 
its ambition, and to which the finandal embarrassment of the 
ministry offered a means of augmenting its power, refused the 
enrolment. Banished to Troyes, it grew weary of exile, and 
the minister recalled it on condition that the two edicts should 
be passed. But this was only a suspension of hostilities; the 
necessities of the crown soon rendered the struggle more ob- 
stinate and violent. The minister had to make fresh appli- 
<iations for money; his existence depended on the issue of 
several successive loans to the amount of four hundred and ^ 
forty millions. It was necessary to obtain tlw enrolment of 
them. 

Brienne, expecting opposition from the parliament^ pr6-r 
cured the enrolment of this edict, by a " bed of justice," and 
to conciliate the magistracy and public opinion, the pro- 
testants were restored to their rights in the same sitting, and 
Louis XYI. promised an annual publication of the state of 
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finances, and the convooation of the stiites-general before the 
end of fiye jearB* But these ooncessicmswere no kniger suf** 
fident: parliament refused the enrobnent, and rose against the 
ministerial tyranny. Some of its members, among others the 
duke of Orleans, were banished. Parliament (n-otested, by a 
deeree, against lettres de cachet^ and required the recal of its 
members. This decree was annulled by the king, and con* 
firmed by paiiiament. The warfare increased, llie magis-' 
tracy of Paris was supported by all the magistracy of France 
and encouraged by pubHc opinion. It proclaimed the rights 
of the nation, and its own incompetence in matters of taxft^ 
tion; and, become liberal from interest, and rendered generoua 
hj oppression, it exdaimed against arbitrary imiurisonsient^ 
and demanded regularly convoked states-general. After this 
act of courage, it decreed the irremovability of its members^ 
and the inomip^^enoe of any who might usurp their functions. 
This bold manifesto was followed by the arrest of two members, 
d'Epr^menil and Groislard, by the reform of the body, and the 
establidunent of a plenary court. 

Brienne understood that the opposition of the parliament 
was systematic, that it would be renewed on every fresh de* 
mand for subsidies, or on the authorization of every loan. 
Exile was but a mcHnentary remedy, which suspended oppo- 
sition, without destroying it. He then projected the reduction 
of this body to judicial functions^ and associated with himself 
Lamoignon, keeper of the seals, f<Hr the execution of this pnH 
ject. Lamoignon was skilled in coitps cPetat He had auda* 
city, and combined with Maupeou's energetic determination a 
greater degree of consideration and probity. But he made a 
mistake as to the force of power, and what it was possible to 
effect in his times. Maupeou had re-established parliament^ 
changing its members; Lamoi^ion wished to disorganize 
it The first of these means,^ if it had succeeded, would ,onl^ 
have produced temporary repose; the second must have pro* 
duced a definitive (me, since it aimed at destroying the power, 
which the other only tried to displace; but Maupeon's reform 
did not last, and that of Lamoignon could not be effected* 
The execution of the last was, however, t<^rably well framed. 
All die magistracy of France was exiled (m the same day, in 
order that the new judicial organisation might take place: 
The keeper of the seals depriv^ the parliament of Paris of 
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its political attributes, to invest with ^lem a ptenarf court, 
ministerially composec^ and reduced its judicial competence 
in favour of bailiwicks, the jurisdiction of which he extended. 
Public opinion was indignant; the Ch&telet protested, the pro- 
vinces rose, and the plenary court could neither be formed 
nor act. Disturbances broke out in Dauphin^, Brittany, 
Provence, Flanders, Langu^oc, and B^arn; the ministry, 
instead of the regular opposition of parliament, had to en- 
counter one much more animated and ftctious. The nobility, 
the third estate, the provincial states, and even tiie clergy, 
took part in it. Brienne, pressed for money, had called to^ 
gether an extraordinary assembly of the clergy, who imme- 
diately made an address to the king, demanding the abolition 
of his plenary court, and the recal of the 8tates*general: 
they alone could thenceforth repair the disordered state of 
the finances, secure the national debt, and terminate these dis- 
putes for power. 

The archbishop of Sens, by his contest with the parliament, 
had postponed the financial, by creatisg a politicsd difficulty. 
The moment the latter ceased, the former re-appeared, and 
made his retreat inevitable. Obtaining neither taxes nor 
loans, unable to make use of the plenary court, and not wi^^ 
ing to recal the parliaments, Brienne, as a last resource, 
promised the convocation of the states- general. By this 
means he hastened his ruin. He had been called to the 
financial d^artment in order to remedy embarrassments which 
he had augmented, and to procure money which he had been 
unable to obtain. So far from it, he had exasperated the 
nation, raised a rebellion in the various bodies of the state, 
compromised the authority of the government, and rendered 
inevitable the states-general, which, in the opinion of tlie 
court, was the worst means of raising money. He succumbed 
on the 25th August, 1 788. The cause of his fall was a sus- 
pension of the payment of the interest on the debt, which was 
the commencement of bankruptcy. This minister has been 
the most blamed because he came last. Inheriting the faults, 
the embarrassments of past times, he had to struggle with the 
difficulties of his position with inefficient means. He tried 
intrigue and oppression; he banished, suspended, disorganized 
parliament; everything was an obstacle to him, nothing aided 
him. After a long struggle, he sank under lassitude and 
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weakness; I dare not 8a7 from incapadtj, for had he been 
far stronger and more skilful, had he been a Richelieu 
or a Sully, he would stiU have fallen. It no longer apper« 
tained to any one arbitrarily to raise money or to opfUTess tb« 
people. It must be smd in his excuse, that he had not created 
that position from which he was not able to extricate himself; 
his only mistake was his presumption in accepting it. He 
fell through the fault of Cfdonne, as Calonne had avuled him- 
self of the confidence inq>ired by Necker for the purposes of 
his lavish expenditure. The one had destroyed credit, and 
the other, thinking to re-establish it by force, had destroyed 
authority. 

The states-general had become the only means of govern- 
ment, and the last resource of the throne. They had been 
eagerly demanded by parliament and the peers of the king- 
dom, on the Idth of July, 1787; by the states of Dauphin^ 
in the assembly of Yizille; by the clergy in its assembly at 
Paris. The provincial states had prepared the public mind 
for them; and the notables were their precursors. The king 
after having, on the 18th of December, 1787, promised their 
convocation in five years, on the 8th of August, 1788, Aned 
the opening for the Ist of May, 1789. Necker was jrecalled, 
parliament re-established, the plenary court abolished, the 
bailiwicks destroyed, and the provinces satisfied; and the 
new minister prepared everytlnng for the election of de- 
puties and the holding of the states. 

At this epoch a great change took place in the opposition, 
which till then had been unanimous. Under Brienne, the 
ministry had encountered opposition from all the various 
bodies of the state, because it had sought to oppress them. 
Under Necker, it met with resistance from the same bodies, 
which desired power for themselves and oppression for the 
people. From being despotic, it had become national, and 
it still had them all equally against it. Parliament had 
maintdned a struggle for authority, and not for the public 
welfare; and the nobility had united with the tliird estate, 
rather against the government than in favour of the people. 
Each of these bodies had demanded the states-general: the 
parliament, in the hope of ruling them as it had done in 1 614 ; 
and the nobility, in the hope of regaining its lost influence. 
Accordingly, the magistracy proposed as a model for the 
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Btates-gieheral rf 1789, tbe form of thftt of 1614, and public 
opimon abandoned it; the . nobility vefused its consent to 
the doid)le representation of the third €6tate, and a diTision 
l»roke out betvreen these two orders. 

This double representation was reqinred bj the intellect of 
the age, the necessity of reform, and by {he importance which 
tiie third eataite had acquired. It had already been admitted 
into tlie provindal assemblies. Bnenne, bdone leaving the 
ministry, had naade an appeal to the writers of the day, in 
order to know what would be the most suitable method of 
composing and hol^g the states-generi^ Among the worka 
favourable to the people, there appeared the celebrated pam« 
phlet of Sieyes on the Third Estate, and that of d'Entraigues 
on the States-gener^. Opinion became daily more decided^ 
and Necker wiping, yet fearing, to satisfy it, and desirous 
of conciliating all orders, of obtaining general i^robatioD> 
convoked a seoond assembty of notaUes on tibe 6th of No- 
vember, 1788, to deliberate on the CMuposition of tiie 
states-general, and the election of its memb^s. He though 
to induce it to accept the addition of the third estate, but 
it refused, and he was obliged to decide, in spite of tiie 
notables, that -which he. ought to have decided without them. 
Necker was not the man to avoid dilutes by removing all 
difficulties beforehand. He did not take the initiative as to 
the representation of the tlnrd estate, any more than at a 
later period he took it with regard to the question of voting 
by orders or by polL When the states-general were as- 
sembled, the solution of this second question, on which 
depended the state of power and that of the people, was 
abandoned to force. 

Be this as it may, Necker, having been unable to make 
the notables adopt the representation of the third estate, 
caused it to be adopted by the oomicil. The royal dedtra* 
tion of the 27th of November decreed, that the deputies in 
the states-general should amount to at least a thousand, and 
that the deputies of the third estate should be equal in number 
to the deputies of the nobiHty and dergy together. Necker 
moreover obtained the admissi<m of the cur^s into the order 
of the clergy, and of protestants into that of the third estate. 
The district assemblies were convoked for the elections; every 
one exerted himself to secure the nomination of juembers of 
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lus own party, and to ^fara^r tip maiiMSarto«s M^tiag fcrth hm 
views. Parliaiiient had Iwt litde iniiieiice ia the dcctioDf^ 
tad the «oi»t none at idl. The n^hUkj aelMtei « few po^# 
kr deputies, hot for the most part devoted to the interests e£ 
Uieir epd&Ty and as much opposed t^^he thlvd estate as to ihm 
oligarchj of the great famUies of tiie eoini. The dergy 
nominated bishops and abb^s attached to privilege, and cur^ 
favourable to the popular cause, which was their own; lastlj, 
the third estate selected men enlightened, firm, and unani- 
mous in their wishes. The deputation of the nobility was 
comprised of two hundred and forty-two gentlemen, and 
twenty-eight members of the parliament; that of the clergy, of 
forty-eight archbishops or bishops, thirty-five abb^s or deans, 
and two hundred and eight cures; and that of the communes, 
of two ecclesiastics, twelve noblemen, eighteen magistrates of 
towns, two hundred county members, two hundred and twelve 
barristers, sixteen physicians, and two hundred and sixteen 
merchants and agriculturists. The opening of the states- 
general was fixed for the 5th of May, 1789. 

Thus was the revolution brought about. The court in vain 
tried to prevent, as it afterwards endeavoured to annul it. 
Under the direction of Maurepas, the king nominated 
popular ministers, and made attempts at reform; under 
the infiuence of the queen, he nominated court minis- 
ters, and made attempts at authority. Oppression met with 
as little success as reform. After applying in vain to cour- 
tiers for retrenchments, to parliament for levies, to capital- 
ists for loans, he sought for new tax-payers, and made an 
appeal to the privileged orders. He demanded of the notables, 
consisting of the nobles and the clergy, a participation in the 
diarges of the state, which they refused. He then for the first 
time applied to all France, and convoked the states-general. 
He treated with the various bodies of the nation before 
treating with the nation itself; and it was only on the refusal 
of the first, that he appealed from it to a power whose inter- 
vention and support he dreaded. He preferred private 
assemblies, which, being isolated, necessarily remained 
secondary, to a general assembly, which representing all 
interests, must combine all powers. Up to this great 
epoch every year saw the wants of the government increaap* 
ing, and resistance becoming more extensive. Oppositioa 

c2 
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passed from parliaments to the nobility, iiom the nobility 
to the clergy, and from them all to the people. In pr<^r- 
tion as eadi participaied in power it began its opposition, 
until all these private oppositions were fused in or gave 
way before the national of^position. The states-general only 
deoreed a revolnticm already formed* 
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CHAPTER I. 

FBOU THE 5th of MAY, 1789, TO THE MIGHT OP THE 

4th of august. 

Opening of the states-general — Opinion of tbe court, of the ministiy, and 
of the various bodies of the kingdom respecting the states— Verification 
of powers — Question of vote by order or by pdl — ^The order of the 
commons forms itself into a national assembly — ^The court causes the 
Hall of the states to be closed-^ath of the Tennis-court — The miyority 
of the order of the clergy unites itself with the commons — ^Royal sittings 
of the 23rd of June — Its inutility— Project of the court — ^Eyents of the 
12th, I3th, and 14th of July — ^Dismissal of Neoker — ^Insurrection of 
Paris — Formation of the national guard — Siege and taking of the Bastille 
—Consequences of the 14th of July~>Decree8 of the night of the 4th 
of August — Character of the revolution which had just been brought 
about. 

The 5th of May, 1789, was fixed for the opening of the 
states-general. A rdigious ceremonj preceded their installa- 
tion. The king, his family, his ministers, the deputies of the 
three orders, went in procession from the church of Notre* 
Dame to that of Saint Louis, to hear the opening mass. Men 
did not without enthusiasm see the return of a national 
ceremonj of which France had for so long a period been 
depriyed. It had aU the appearance of a* festival. An 
enormous multitude flocked from all parts to Versailles; the 
weather was splendid; they had been lavish of the pomp of 
decoration. The excitement of the music, the kind and 
satisfied expression of the king, the beauty and demeanour 
of the queen, and, as much as anything, the general hope, 
exalted every one. But the etiquette, costumes, and order 
of the ranks of the states in 1614, were seen with regret 
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The clergy, in cassocks, large cloaks, and square caps, or in 
violet robes and lawn sleeves, occupied the first place. Then 
came the nobles, attired in black coats with waistcoats and 
facings of cloth of gold, lace cravats, and hats with white 
plumes, turned up in the fashion of Henry lY. The modest 
third estate came last, clothed in black, with short cloaks, 
muslin cravats, and hats without feathers or loops. In the 
church, the same distinction as to places existed between the 
three orders. 

The royaJ sittings took place the following day in the Salle 
des Menus. Ghdl^ries, arranged in Hie form <^aa amphitheatre, 
were filled with spectat(^. The deputies were summoned 
and introduced according. to the order established in 1614. 
The clergy were conducted to the right, the nolnlity to the 
left, and the commons in front of the throne at the end c^ the 
hall. The deputation from Dauphta^ iirom Crepi, in Yalois, 
to which the duke of Orleans belonged, and from Frov^ice, 
were received with loud appiansci N«3ker was ako received on 
his entrance with general enthfusiasm. Public finvour was 
testified towards all who had contributed to the convocation of 
the states-general. When the d^mties and ministers had 
taken their places, the king appeared, followed by the queen, 
the princes, and a brilliant suite. The salle resounded 
with applause on his arrival. When he came in, Louis XVI. 
took his seat on the throne, and when he had put on his hat, 
the three orders covered themselves at the same time. The 
cotnmons, contrary to the custom of the ancient states, 
imitated the nobility and clergy, without hesitation: the 
time when the third order should remain covered and speak 
kneeling was gone by. The king's speech was thei^ ex- 
pected m profound silence. Men were eager to know the 
true feeling of the government with regard to the states. 
Did it purpose assimilating the new Assembly to the ancient, 
or to grant it the part which the necessities of the state 
and the importance of the occasion assigned to it? 

" Gentlemen," said the king, with emoticm, " the day I 
have so anxiously expected has at length arrivedi and I see 
around me the representatives of the nation which I gloiy in 
governing. A long interval had elapsed since the last session 
of the states-general, and although the convocation of these 
assemblies seemed to have fallen into disuse, I did not hesi- 
tate to restore a custom from which the kingdom might 

I 
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derive new force, and whicli might open to the luiticm » mew 
Boorce of happiness^" 

Tfaese words wMoh prc^nised much, were only fidlowed by 
explanations as to tike debt and announcements of retrendiment 
in thb ezpenditum. The king, instead of wisely tracing oat 
to the states tiie course they ought to f(^w, urged the orders 
to union, expressed his want of mooeyi his dread of innova* 
tions^ and complained of the uneasiness of the public mind^ 
without suggesting any means of satisfying it. He was 
serert^eless very mudi applauded whoi he delireied at the 
^066 of his discourse the foUowiag words, which fblly 
described his intentions: << All that can be expected from the 
dearest interest in the puMic welfare, aU that can be required 
of a sorer^ign, the first Mend of his people, yoa may and 
oiight to hope from my sentiments. TbeA a hi^y spirit of 
imion nu^ pervade this assembly, gentlemen, and tlui^ this may 
be an ever memorable epoch lor the happiness and prosperity 
of the kingdom, is the wish of my heart, the meet ardent ot 
my desires; it is, in a word, the reward which I expect for 
the uprightness of my intentions, and my love of my subjects.'' 

Barentin, keeper oi ihe sesds, spoke next His speech 
was an am|^ftcation respecting the states-geoera^ and the 
iaTOurs of the king. • After a long preamble, he at last 
touched upon the topice of the occasion. ** His mi^esty," he 
eatd, *^ has not changed the form of the ancient assemWes, by 
graoting a double representation in favour of the most 
somerous of the three orders, that on which the burden 
of taxation dnedy fidls, has not changed the fbrm of the 
andent deliberations; although that by poll, producing but 
one result, seems to have the advantage of best representing 
the genend desure, the king wishes tiSs new form should be 
adof^ <mly with the free consent of the states, and the 
iqpiHroval of his* mi^esty. But whatever may be the (pinion 
on this question, whatever distinctions may be drawn be- 
tween the Afferent matters that will become the mhjecU ci 
deliberation, there can be no doubt but that the most entire 
harmony will unite the three orders on the sulgect of tax- 
ation." The government was not opposed to the vote by poll 
ia peeuniary matters, it being more expeditious; but in poll* 
4ical questi<ms it declared itself in favour of voting by order, 
as a more effectual check on innovations. In this way it 
^sought to arrive at its own end,-Haamely, subodie^ and not 
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to allow the nation to obtain its object, whicb waa refonoa. 
The manner in which the keeper of the seals determined the 
prof ince of the states-genend, discovered more plainly the 
intentions of the court. He reduced them, in a measure, to 
the inquiry into taxation, in order to vote it, and to the dis- 
cussion of a law respecting the press, for the purpose of fixing 
its limits, and to the reform of civil and criminal legislation. 
He proscribed all other changes^ and concluded bj sajing: 
^^All just demands have been granted; the king has not 
noticed indiscreet murmurs; he hm condescended to overkxdc 
them with indulgence; he has even forgiven the expresskn^ 
of those false and extravagant maxims, under favour of which 
attempts have been made to substitute pernicious chimeras for 
the unalterable principles of monarchy. You will with in- 
dignation, gentlemen, repel the dangerous innovations whicb 
the enemies of public good seek to c(mfound with the neces- 
sary and happy changes which this regeneration ought to 
produce, and which form the first wish of his m^esty." 

This speech displayed little knowledge oi the wishes of 
the nation, or it sought openly to combat them. The dissa- 
tisfied assembly looked to M. Necker, from whom it expected 
different language. He was the popular minister, had ob- 
tained the double representation, and 4t was hoped he would 
f^prove of the vote by poll, the only way of enabling the 
^ird estate to turn its numbers to account. But he spoke as 
comptroller-general and as a man of caution. His speech^ 
which lasted three hours, was a lengthened budget; and 
when, after tiring the assmnbly, he touched on the tq[>ic of 
interest, he spoke undecidedly, in order to avoid committing 
himself either with the court or the people. 

The government ought to have better understood the im- 
portance of the states-general. The restoration <rf this as- 
sembly alone announced a great revolution. Looked for with 
hope by the nation, it reappeared at an epoch when the an- 
cient monarchy was sinking, and when it alone was capable 
of reforming the state and providing for the necessities of 
royalty. The difficulties of the time, the nature of their 
Inission, the choice of their members, everything announced 
that the states were not assembled as tax-payers, but as 
legislators. The right of regenerating France had been 
granted theni by opinion, was devolved x>n them by public 
resolutions, and they found in the enormity of the abuses and 
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Ihe pubiie enoonragement, gtrength to undertake and aecom- 
plish this great task. 

^ It behoved the king to associate himself with their kbours. 
In this way he would have been able to restore his power, 
and ensure himself from the excesses of a revohtticmy bj him* 
self assistii^ in bringing it aboat. If, taking the lead in 
these changes, he had fixed the new order of thii^ with 
firmness, but with justice; i^ realizing the wishes of France, 
he had determined the rights of her dtiaens, the proyince of 
the stated-general, and the limits of royalty; if, on his own 
part^ he had renounoed arbitrary power, inequality on the 
part of the nobility, and privileges on the part of the dif- 
ferent bodies; in a word, if he ^d accompHshed all the re- 
forms which were d^nanded by public opinion, and executed 
by the constituent assembly, he would have prevented the 
fi^ dissensions which subsequently arose. It is rare to find 
a prince willing ta share his power, or sufficiently enlightened 
to yield what he will be reduced to lose. Yet Louis XYL 
would have d<me this, if he had been less influenced by those 
around him, and had he followed the dictates of his own 
mind. But the greatest anarchy pmrvaded the Councils of 
the king. When the states-genaml assembled, no measures 
had been taken, nothing had been decided on, which might 
prevent dispute. Louis XYL wavered between his ministry, 
directed by Necker, and his court, directed by the queen and 
a few princes of his family. 

Necker, satisfied with obtaining the representation ci the 
third estate, dreaded the indedsion of the king and the 
discontent of the court Not a{^»eciating sufficiently the 
importance of a crisis which he considered more as a financial 
than a social one, he waited for the course <^ events in order 
to act, fmd flattered himself with Ihe hope of being able Uy 

f^uide these events, without attempting to prepare the way 
or them. He felt that the ancient organization of the states 
could no loiter be maintained; that the existence of three 
orders, each possesnng the right of refusal, was opposed to 
the execution of reform and the progress of administra- 
tion. He hoped, after a trial of this triple opposition, to 
feduce the number of the orders, and bring about the adop* 
tion of the English form of government, by uniting the 
dergy and nobiUty in one chamber^ and the third estate in 
another. He did not foresee that the struggle once begun, his 
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interpotttioii moM be in vaim Ifcat halfsMMveg woold suit 
neither party; that the weak through obstinaqry jmd the stseng 
through passion, would of^pose this STStan ef modecation. 
Cone^sioiis aalisfy only bc^bre a Tictoiy. 

The eonrt, so far fisom wishing to organize tiie'states*fenara^ 
sou^ to annnl them. It prefiBcred the casual Teu^aiMCL 
of the great bodies of the nation^ to ihd shanng aotharitj 
with a permaaeat assembly. The s^iaratien of the etdeos 
favoured its yiewa; it redumed onfma^ittng tiieir differences^ 
and Uius preventing them &om acting. The states-^enend 
had never achieved ai^ resolty owing to the delect ^ theiv 
organization; the court hcqaed tiial it would still be the same^ 
since the two fost orders were less disposed to yi^M to the 
reforms solieited by the lart^ The ctei^ wished to preacrveits 
prxvil^es and its opulence, aad dea^ foresaw that the sacrir 
ficesto be made by it were mcHreiuiincrousilttUi the advantages 
to be acquired. The nobilit^f^ en its sid^ while it renimed a 
poMtical independence long sisee lost, was aware that it would 
have to yield more to the pet^le than it coidd obtam from 
royalty. It was almost entindy in fimroor of the third estate^ 
that the new revolutioB was idKmt to operate and the first 
two OTders were induced to unite witii ^ court aga^ist the 
tiurd estate, as bu^ latsdy Ihey had coalesced witii the tbird 
'estate against the court. Interest alcnie led to this diasge oi 
pairty, and they united with, the numardi without affiset* 
tion, as they had defended the people without regard to pub* 
lie good. 

Ko e^rts were spared to keep th^ nobOity and deigy in this 
disposition. The d^nities of these two ontoa were the ofe^ieeta 
of favours aabd aikrementsu A committee^ to which, the moat 
illustnous p«*son8 bdbonged, was heldat the coonteBsde P(d^ 
sac's; the prmcipal deputies wore adantted to it. It was here 
that were gained de f^i^menil and d'Eotraigtns^ two o£ 
the warmest advocator of liberty in parHamoit, or befoae 
tite states*g«iend, and who afterwards beeaoie its moi^ 
decided opponents. Here also the eostume of the d^pfrtiea 
of the diffiirent orders was determined 0% and afetanptn 
made to separate thess, first by etiquette, then by iop- 
trigne, and hurtly, by forc^ The recollection of the aacieat 
states-general prevaoled in the court; it thonght it conUI 
regulate the present by the past^ reiNvmn Faris ij tin aimyv 
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tlie ddj^uties of ike ^kd estale by ^aee ef the noUMtj^ 
role the states bj s^arating the orders, and separate the 
cr^rs bj reviyiiig ancknt custonvB which exalted the nobiet 
and lowered the eomittons. Thaa^ alter the first atting^ 
it was supposed that idl had been prerented by grantiBg 
Clothing. 

On the 6lth of Maj, the day after the openmg of the states 
the nobility and clergy repaired to their req>eetipe chambers^ 
and constituted themsdhres. The third estate being, oa ac- 
count of its double representation^ the most numtfous order, 
had the Salle des EkUs allotted to it» and tiiere awaited the 
two other orders; it considered its situation as provisional, te 
n^mbars as presumptive deputies, and adopted a system of 
inaetivily till the other orders sluDuld unite with it. Then 
a memorable strug^ comxneneed, the issue of which was to 
decide whether the revolution should be effected or stopped*. 
The future iaAA of France depended oa the separation or re* 
union <^ the orders. This in^rtant question arose on the 
subject of the verification of powers; The popular deputies 
asserted very justly, that it oi^t to be made in common, 
since, ev&OL refusing the reuBi(Hi of the orders, tiiey could 
not d^iy the interert which eadi of diem had in the exami-* 
nation of the powers of the others; the privileged deputies 
argued, on the contarary^ that smce the orders hod a distinct 
existence, the verification ought to be made respectively. 
They fdt that one sin^ co-<^ration would, for the future^ 
ren^ all separation impossible. 

The commons acted with maeh circumspection, delibera- 
ti<m, and steadiness. It was by a succession of efforts, not 
unattended with p^ril, by sbw and undecided success, and by 
struggles constantly renewing, that they attained their object. 
The systematic inactivity i^ey adopted from the comm^ice* 
m&Dt was the surest and wisest course; there are occasions 
when the way to victcwy is to know how to wait for it. The 
commons were unanimous, and alone formed the numerical 
half of the states-general; the nobility had in its bosom some 
popular dissentients; the minority of the clergy, composed of 
several Inshops^ friends of peace, and of the numerous class 
of the curds, the third estate of the church, entertuned 
sentiments favouraMe to the commons. Weariness was 
therefore to bring about a union; this was what the third 
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fstate hope{ what the bishops feared, and what induced 
them on the Idth of Maj to ofier themselves as mediators. 
Bat this mediation was of necessity wiUiont anj result, 
as the nobility would not admit votings by pdl, nor the 
cmnmons voting by order. Accordingly, the conciliatory 
conferences, after being prolonged in vain till the 27th of 
May, were bn^en up by the nobility, who declared in favour 
of separate verification. 

The day after this hostile dedsicm, the ccmimons deter- 
mined to declare themselves the assembly of the nation, and 
invited the dei^ to join them in the name cf the God of 
peace and the common weal. The court taking alarm at this 
measure, interfered for the purpose of having the conferences 
resumedl The first conunissioners iq>pointed for purposes 
of reconciliation were chained with r^ulating the difier- 
ences of the orders; the ministry undertook to r^fulate the 
differences of the commissioners. In this way, the states 
depended on a commission, and the commission had the 
council of the prince for arbiter. But these new conferences 
had not a more fortunate issue than the first. Th^ lingered 
on without either of the orders being wiUii^ to yield an3rthing 
to the others, and the nobility finally br<^e them up by con- 
firming all its resolutions. 

Five weeks had already elapsed in useless parleys. The 
third estate, perceiving the moment had arrived for it to con- 
stitute itiself, and that longer delay would indispose the nation 
towards it, and destroy the confidence it had acquired by the 
refusal of the privileged classes to co-operate with it, decided 
on acting, and displayed herein the same moderation and firm- 
ness it had shown during its inactivity. Mirabeau announced 
that a deputy of Paris had a motion to propose; and Si^yes, 
physically of timid character, but of an enterprising mind, who 
had great authority by his ideas, and was better suited than 
any one to propose a measure, proved the. impossibility of 
union, the urgency of verification, the justice of demand- 
ing it in common, and caused it to be decreed by the assembly 
that the nobility and clei^ should be invited to the Hall of 
the states in order to take part in the verification, which 
would take place, whether they were absent or present. 

The measure for general verification was followed by 
another still more energetic^. The commons, after having 
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terminateii the Torifieatian on the 1 7th of June, on ^be moticm 
of Si^yes, oonstituted themselves the National Auemohf^ 
Thv& b(M step, by whidi the most numerous order and t^ 
only one whose powers were legalised, declared itself the 
representation of France, and refused to recognise the 
«ther two till they submitted to the verification, determined 
questions hitherto undecided, and changed the assemUy of 
the states into an assembly of the peofde. The system oi 
orders was lost in political powers, and this was the first step 
towards the abdiUon of cksses in the private system. This 
memorable decree ^ the 17 th of June contained the germ of 
the night of the 4t^ of Ai^ust; but it was necessary to defend 
what tiiey had dared to decide, and there was reason to fear 
such a determination could not be maintained. 

The first deoree of the NaUonal Assembfy was an act of 
aovereignty. It placed the privileged classes under its de- 
pendence, by proclaiming the indivisibilily of the legislative 
power. The court remained to be restrained by means oi 
taxaticm. The assembly declared the illegality of previous im- 
posts, voted them inrovisionally, as long as it continued to sit, 
and their cessation on its dissolution; it restored the confi- 
d^oce of capitalists by consolidating the public debt, and pro- 
vided for the necessities of the people, by appointing a com- 
mittee of subsistence. 

Such firmness and foresight excited the enthusiasm of the 
nation. But those who directed the court saw that the divi- 
sions thus excited between the orders had failed in their 
object; and that it was necessary to resort to other means to 
obtain it. They considered the royal authority alone ade* 
quate to prescribe the continuance of the (urdars, which the 
opposition of the nobles could no longer preserve. They 
took advantage of a journey to Marly to remove Louis XYI. 
from the i|ifluence of the prudent and pacific counsels of 
Necker, and to induce him to adopt hostile measures. This 
prince, alike accessible to good and bad counsels, surrounded 
by a court given up to party spirit, and entreated for the in- 
terests of hiis crown and in the name of religion to stop the 
pernicious progress of the commons, yielded at last, and pro- 
mised everything. It was decided that he should go in state 
to the assembly, annul its decrees, command the separation 
of the orders as constitutive of the monarchy, and himself fix 
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tbe refcHins to be effected by the stetes-geaeraL From tb«t 
BUMBeat the privj council hdid the govemm^it, acting no 
longer seonetly, bat in the most open manner. Barentin, tiie 
keeper of the Beds, tiie oonnt d'Artois, Hie prince de Cood^ 
and liie {iri&ce de Conti condacted idone tiie projects thej 
Ind concerted. Ned^er lost all his inflireBCc; he had pro- 
posed to the kiBg a oflpciliatory plan, which might have suc- 
ceeded before the strug^ attained tins degree of animosity^ 
Imt ooald do ao no longer. He had advised anodier royal 
sittings, in -which the vote by p<^ in natters of taxaldoat 
was to be granted, and the vote by order to rCToain in 
matters of private interest and privilege. Tliis measure, 
nrhidi was unfavourable to the coDunons, i^nce it tended ta 
maintain abuses by investing the nobility and riergy with the 
right of opposing tteir abolition, would have been followed 
hf the establiidii^at of two Cambers for the next states- 
geneisal. Necker was fond of half measmres, and wished to^ 
effect, by successive eoneessions^ a politioid change whieb 
should have been accomplished at once. The moment waa 
arrived to grant^the nation all its rights, or to leave it to 
take them. His project of a royal sittings, a^ady insuf- 
ficient, was changed into a stn^e of state poli<r^ l^ the new 
coundl. The latter thou^t that the injunctions of the 
throne would intimidate the assembly, and that France wouM 
be satisfied with promises of reform. It seemed to be igno- 
rant that the worst risk royalty can be exposed to is that of 
disobedience. 

Strokes of state policy generally <K>me unexpectedly, and 
suiprise those they are intended to influence. It was not so 
with this; its preparations tended to prevait success. It 
was feared that the majority of the clergy would recognise 
Ihe assembly by uniting with it; and to prevent so deeded 
a step, instead of hastening tiie royal sittings, th^ closed the 
Hall of the states, in order to suspend the assembly till the 
day of the sittings. The pr^Mirations rendered necessary 
hj the presence of the king was the pretext for this unskilful 
and improper measure. At that time Bailiy presided over 
the assembly. This virtuous citizen had obtained, without 
seeking theon, all the honours of dawning liberty. He 
was the first president of the assembly, as he had been the 
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SatBt depirtj of EiriSy mad wts to ^becx>itie Us ftmt mayor. 
Beikrwed by im cfwn mxty^ tespected by Ins Mfcrersariefl, he 
oomlnned with tlie joudest and mtmt eBUgfatened virtues, the 
OMSt «ourageo«B scnae of Anty. Appriaed <m -fiie night of 
tiie 2QtiL<tf June^bj die keeper of ti» seals, (^tbe sni^yension 
^ the ffittings, he remaiBed faitiif ol ta the iriahes of the assem- 
Wy, umI didnot&ar disoheylngtiie eonrt. At an appointed 
lao^QnthefoUivwingdaj^keMpau^dtotheHaUoftt^ states, 
and fin^x^ an anaed ftorce in poBsession, he protested i^ainst 
this act of despotism. In the XBeasdnie the deputies arrived, 
diasalas&stion inereased, all seeaaraL diq>osed to toive the perils 
of a sitdng. The most ladigiiairi: proposed going to Marly, 
and holdi^ Ihe assembly nn^ ^enviadows of the king; one 
named the Tenms-eoHrt; tys praposkion was well received,^ 
and the deputies repaired ^ther in prooeanon. BaiUy was 
at thor head; ihe peofile followed them wi& enthusiasm f 
even soldiers vohuteeied to escort tlieai, and there, in a bare 
hal], ^e deputies of .the o<»mnons etanding with upraised 
hands, and hearts full «f liieir sacred mission, swore, with 
only one excqvdon, not to separate ti^ th^had ^en France 
a oonststodon. 

This Bolenm oath, takea on the £Oth of ^une, in the pre- 
aenee <£the naition, was followed on the 22nd by an ac^ortant 
tiiun^* The assemUy, still di^rived ef their usoal place of 
meeting, unable to make use of the Tennis-court, the princes 
baring hired it purposely ^at it might be refosed them, 
m^ kk the churdi of Saint Louis. In thk sitting, the majority 
ef the ckfgy joined them in the midirt <tf patriotic tran^K>rt8. 
Thus, the measures taken to intiiBidKte the assembly, increi»ed 
its courage,, and acedbarated the nnioa they weve ii^ended to 
prevent. By these two hahoKB. the court pre&ced the famoos 
sittii^ of the 23rd of Jua^, 

At length it took pkoe. A nrnnenoius guard surrounded 
the hall of the states-general, the door of which was opened 
to the dqpntiefi^ but dosed to the publk. The king came 
aurroainded inH^ the pomp of po war ; he was received, contrary 
to the usual custom, in profound sikaoe. fiis speech com- 
pleted the measure of discantent by the tone of audioiity with 
which he dictated measures rejected by public opinion and by 
the assembly. The king complained of a want of umon, ex* 
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cited by tlie eourt itself; he eensiired ^e e<mdiict of the 
assemblj, regarding it only as the order of the third estate; 
he annulled its decrees, enj<nned the continuance of the orders, 
imposed reforms^ and determined their Hmks; enjoined the 
states-general to ad<^ them, and threatened to dissolve them 
and to proTide akme for the welfare of the kingdom, if he 
met with more oppositlcm on thdr park After Ms scene of 
authority, so ill-suited to the occasion, and at yarianee with 
his hearty Louis XVL withdrew, having conmianded the 
deputies to disperse. The clergy and nobiUty obeyed. The 
deputies of the people, motionless, silent, and indignant, re-> 
mained seated. They c(mtinued ih tiiat attitude some time, 
when Mirabeau sudd^y breaking silence, said: ^ Grentlemen, 
I admit, that what you have just heard might be for the 
welfare of the country, were it not that the presents of des* 
potism are always dangerous. What is this insulting dic- 
tatorship? The pomp of arms, the violation of the national 
temple, are resorted to-^to ccHnmand you to be happy! 
Who gives this command? Tour mandatary. Who nuikes 
these imperious laws for you? Tour mandatary; he who 
should rather receive them from you, gentlemen*— fr(mi us^ 
who are invested with a pditical and inviolable pries&ood; 
from us, in a word, to whom alone twenty-five millions of 
men are looking for certain happiness, because it is to be con- 
sented to, and given and received by alL But the liberty of 
your discussions is enchained; a military force surrounds the 
assembly! Where are the enemies of the nation? Is Catiline 
at our gates? I demand, investing yourselves with your 
dignity, with your legislative power, you inclose yourselves 
within the religion of your oath. It does not permit you to 
separate till you have formed a constitution." 

The grand master of the ceremonies, finding the assembly 
did not break up, came and reminded them of the king's 
order. 

" Go and tell your master," cried Mirabeau, " that we are 
here at the command of the people, and nothing but the 
bayonet shall drive us hence." 

" You are to-day," added Si^yes, calmly, " what you were 
yesterday. Let us deliberate." 

The assembly, full of resolution and dignity, began the 
debate accordingly. On the motion of Camus, it was de- 
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termiDed to persist in the decrees already made; and upon 
that of Mirabeau the inviolabilitj of the members of the 
assembly was decreed. 

On that day the royal authority was lost. The initiatiye 
in law^ and moral power passed from the monarch to 
the assembly. Those who, by their counseb, had provoked 
this resistance, did not dare to punish it. Necker, whose 
dismissal had been decided on that mominf^, was, in the 
evening, entreated by the queen and Louis XYI. to remain 
in office. This minister had disapproved of the royal sitting, 
and, by refusing to be present at it, he again won the confidence 
of the assembly, which he had lost through his hesitation. 
The season of disgrace was for him the season of popularity. 
By this refusal he became the ally of the assembly, which 
determined to support him. Every msis requires a leader, 
whose name becomes the standard of his party; while the 
assembly contraided with the court, that leader was Necker. 

At the first sitting, that part of the clergy which had 
united with the assembly in the church of Saint Louis, again 
sat with it; a few days after, forty-seven members of the 
nobility, among whom was the duke of Orleans, joined them; 
and the court was itself compelled to invite the nobility, 
and a minority of the clei^, to discontinue a dissent that 
would henceforth be useless. On the 27th of June the deli- 
beration became general. The orders ceased to exist legally, 
and soon disappeared. The distinct seats they had hiUierto 
occupied ia the common hall soon became confounded; the 
futile pre«eminences of rank vanished before national autho* 
rity. 

The court, after having vainly endeavoiired to prevent the 
formation of the assembly, could now only unite with it, to 
direct its operations. With prudence and candour it might 
still have repaired its errors and caused its attacks to be for- 
gotten. At certain moments, the initiative may be taken in 
making sacrifices; at others, all that can be done is to make 
a merit of accepting them. At the opening of the states- 
general, the king might himself have made the constitution, 
now he was obliged to receive it from the assembly; had he 
sulnnitted to that position, he would infallibly have improved 
it. But the advisers of Louis XYL, when they recovered 
from the first surprise of defeat, resohed to have recourse to 

D 
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the use of the hayonet, after th^ had failed in that of acrf^io- 
rily. They led the king to sappoee that the contempt of his 
orders, the safety of his throne, ^e maintenance of tiie laws df 
the kingdom, and even tine wc^-heing of his people depended 
on his reducing the assemUj to nitoission; that Uie latter, 
sitting at Versailles* dose to Paris, two cities decidedly in its 
favour, ought to be subdued by force, and removed to some 
other place, or disserved; that it was urgent that this readution 
should be adc^ted in order to stop the progress of the assembly, 
and that in order to execute it, it was necessary speedily to 
call together troops who might ^intimidate the assemUy and 
maintain order at Paris and Versailles. 

While these plots were hatching, the deputies of the nation 
began their legislative labours, and prepared the anxiously 
expected constitution, which they c(msidered they ought no 
longer to delay. Addresses poured in from Paris and the 
principal towns of the kingdom, congratulating them on their 
Insdom, and encouraging them to continue their task of re- 
generating France. The troops, meantime, arrived in great 
numbers: Versailles assumed the aspect of a camp; the Hall 
of the states was sorrounded by guards, and the citizens re-» 
fused admissicn. Paris was also encompassed by various 
bodies of the army, ready to beside ot blockade it, as the 
<>ccasion might require. These vast military preparations, 
trains of artillery arriving from the frontiers, and the presence of 
foreign regiments, whose obedience was unlimited, announced 
sinister projects. The popidace were restless and agitated; 
and the assembly desired to enlighten the thnme with respect 
to its projects, and solicit the dismission of the troops. At 
Mirabeau's suggestion, it presented on the 9th of July a firm 
but respectful address to the king, whic^ proved useless. 
Louis XVI. declared that he alone had to judge the necessity 
of assembling or dismissing troops, and assured them, that 
those assembled formed only a i»ecautionary army to [Mrevent 
disturbances and protect the assembly. He m<»*eover offered 
the assembly to remove it to Noyon or Soisscms, that is to say, 
to place it between two armies and deprive it of the suppcnt 
of the people. 

Paris was in the greatest exritement; this vast city was 
unanimous in its devotion to the assembly. The perils that 
threatened the representatives of the nation, and itself, and 
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ihe scardt J of £Dod diiqposed it to insurrectioQ. Ci^italists, 
firom interest and the fear of bankruptej; men iji enlighten* 
ment and*all the middle eksaes, from patriotism; the people 
impelled by want, ascribing their sufferings to the pri¥ileged 
classes and the court, desirous c^ agitation and change^ all 
bad wamdj eqxMised the cause of the revolution* It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the movement which disturbed the capital of 
France. It was arking from the repose and silence of servi* 
tade; it was, as it were, astonished at the novelty of its mtua* 
tion, and intoxicated with Mberty and enthusiasm. The press 
excited the public mind, the newspapers puW^ed the debates 
et the assembly, and enabled the poMic to be present, as it 
were, at its d^berations, and the questions mooted in its 
bosom were discussed in the open air, in the public squaresi 
It was at the Palais Boyal, mcxte especially, that the assembly 
of the c^tal was held. The garden was always filled by a 
Cfowd that seemed permanent, though ccmtinually renemd. 
A taUe answered the purpose of the tridwief the first citiztti at 
hand became the orator; there men expatiated on the daugam 
that threatened the country^ and excited each other to resist* 
once. Already, on a BM>tion made at the Palais Boyal, the 
prisons of the Abbaye had been br<^n opeOf and soma gre« 
nadiers of the Erenck guards, who had been im{»risoned fo? 
refusing to fire on the people, released in triumii^ This onif* 
break was attended by no consequences; a deputation had 
already solicited, in b^alf oi the delivered prisoners, the in« 
terest of ^be assanbly, who had recommended them to the 
clemency of the king. They had returned to prison, and had 
received pardcm. But this regiment, one of the most com- 
pile and bravest^ had beoome favourable to the popular cause. 
Such was the disposition of Paris when the court, havii^ 
established troops at Versailles, Sevres^ the Champ de Mars^ 
and Saint Denis, thought itsdf al^ to execute its project. 
It eommeneed, on the 11th of July, by the banishment of 
^^[ecker, and the complete reconstruction of the ministry. The 
marshal de Bioglie, la Galissomiiere^ the duke de la Vatir 
guycm, the Baron de Breteuil, and the intendant Foukm^ 
were appointed to replace Puysegur, Montmorin, la Luaeme^ 
Saint Priest, and Ned^er. The l^ter received, whils at dinnM^ 
on the 1 1th of July, a note from the king tojbinii^ him to 
leave the country imiwdiately. He finiabed dinuig ygxj 
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calmly, without commimicating the purport of the order he 
had received, and then got into his carriage with Madame 
Necker, as if intending to drive to Saint Omer, and took the 
road to Brussels. 

On the following day, Sunday, the 12th of July, about four 
in the afternoon, Necker's disgrace and departure became 
known at Paris. This measure was regarded as the execu- 
tion of the plot, the preparations for which had so long been 
observed. In a short time the city was in the greatest con- 
fusion; crowds gathered together on every side; more than ten 
thousand persons flocked to the Palais Royal, all aflected 
by this news, ready for anything, but not knowing what mea- 
sure to adopt. Camille DesmouHns, a young man, more daring 
than the rest, one of the usual orators of the crowd, mounted 
on a table, pistol in hand, exclaiming: ^* Citizens, tiiere is no 
time to lose; the dismissal of Necker is the knell of a Saint 
Bartholomew for patriots! This very night all the Swiss and 
German battalions will leave the Champ de Mars to massacre 
us aU; one resource is left; to take arms!" These words 
were received with violent acclamations. He proposed that 
cockades should be worn for mutual recognition and protection. 
" Shall they be green,*' he cried, " the colour of hope; or red, 
the colour of the free order of Cincinnatus?" "Green! 
green!" shouted the multitude. The speaker descended from 
the table, and fastened the sprig of a tree in his hat. Every 
one imitated him. The chestnut-trees of the palace were 
almost stripped of their leaves, and the crowd went in tumult 
to the house of the sculptor Curtius. 

They take busts of Necker and the duke of Orleans, a report 
having also gone abroad that the latter would be exiled, and 
covering them with crape, carry them in triumph. This pro- 
cession passes through the streets Saint Martin, Saint Denis,, 
and Samt Honor^, augmenting at every step. The crowd 
obliges all they meet to take off their hats. Meeting the horse- 
patrol, they take them as their escort. The procession 
advances in this way to the Place Venddme, and there they 
carry the two busts twice round the statue of Louis XIV. 
A detachment of the Royal-allemand comes up and at- 
tempts to disperse the mob, but are put to flight by a shower 
of stones; and the multitude, continuing its course, readies 
the Place Louis XV. Here they are assailed by the dragoons 
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<^ the prince de Lambesc; after resisting a few moments they 
are thrown into confusion; the hearer of oQe of the busts and 
a soldier of one of the French guards are killed. The mob disr 
perseSy part towards the quays, part fall back on the Boule- 
yards, the rest hurry to the Tuileries by the Pont Toumant. 
The prince de Lambesc, at the head of his horsemen, with 
drawn sabre pursues them into the gardens, and charges an 
unarmed multitude who were peaceaUy promenading, and had 
nothing to do with the procession. In ^is attack an old man 
is wounded by a sabre cut; the mob defend themselves with the 
seats, and rush to the terraces ; indignation becomes general; 
the cry To arms ! soon resounds on every side, at the Palais 
Royal and the Tuileries, in the city and in the faubourgs. 

We have already said that the r^ment of the French guard 
was favourably disposed towards the people: it had accord- 
ingly been ordered to keep in barracks. The prince de 
L^besc, fearing that it might nevertheless take an active 
part, ordered sixty dragoons to station themselves before its 
depdt, situated in the Chauss^-d'Antin. The soldiers of the 
guards, ahready dissatisfied at being kept as prisoners, were 
greatly provoked at the sight of these strangers, with whom 
tiiey had had a skirmish a few days before. They wished to 
fly to arms, and their officers using alternately threats and 
entreaties, had mudi difficulty in restraining them. But 
they would hear no more, when some of their men brought 
them intelligence of the attack at the Tuileries, and the death 
of one of their comrades: they seized their arms, broke op^i 
the gates, and drew up in battle array at the entrance of the 
barracks, and cried out, " Qui vivef^ — " Royal-allemand.*'— 
" Are you for the third estate?" " We are for those who 
command us." Then the French guards fired on them, killed 
two of their men, wounded three, and put the rest to fli^t 
They then advanced at quick time and with fixed bayonets to 
the Place Louis XY., and took their stand between the Tuile- 
ries and the Champs Eljs^s, the people and the troops, and 
kept that post during the night. The sddiers of the Champ 
de Mars were immediately ordered to advance. When they 
reached the Champs Elys^es, the French guards received 
them with discharges of musketry. They wished to make 
them fight, but they refused: the Petits-Suisses were the 
first to give this example, which the other regiments followed* 
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The oiloen, in despair, wdered a reCratt; tbe tnwps retirei 
M far as the Grille de Chullot, wheMe tkej soon with- 
drew into the Champ de Man. The deletion of ^e Freeck 
giuurd, and the manifest refiual eren of the Ibragn troops to 
march on the capital, caosed the faihne of tiie pnjeots oJT the 
eourL 

Daring the evening the pe(^ile had repaired to the ]%>tel 
de Ville, and requested that the tocsin m^ht be sounded, the 
^stricts assembled, and the citiaens aimed. Scnae etectors 
assembled at the Hotd de Vyie, and to<^ the aothori^ into 
their own hands. Thef rendered great service to their 
£^low-citizeas and the canse ci KberCj bj their conrage, 

ridence, and activitj, during these days of insorreetion; but 
the first confusion oi the risng it was with difficahj thej 
succeeded in making themselves heard. The tamnh was at 
its height; eadi only answered the dictates of his own passions. 
Kde by side witii well-disposed dtisens, wa« men ci sospi- 
dons character, who only sought m ins m reo ti on opportunities 
for pillage and disorder. Bands of labourers employed by 
government in tiie public works, for ihe most port without 
home or substance, burnt the bair^rs, infested the streets, 
plundered houses, and obtained the name of br^ands. The 
night of tiie 12th and 13th was q>ent in tumult wid alarm. 

The d^artureof Necker, whidi threw the capital into this 
state of excitem^it, had no less effect at Versailles and in the 
assembly. It caused the same astonishmait and discontent. 
The deputies repaired early in the mondng to the Hall of the 
states; they were gloomy, but their silence arose from indigna- 
tion rather than ^'ection. ^ At the opening of the session,* 
said a deputy, ^ several addresses of adherence to ihe decrees 
were listened to in moumfid silence by the assembly, more 
attentive to their own thoughts than to the addresses read.** 
Mounier began; he exclaimed against the dkmissian of 
ministers beloved by the nation, and the choice of their suc- 
cessoTB. He proposed an address to the king demanding their 
reeal, showing him the dangers attendant <m violent measures, 
the misfortimes that would fdlow the employment of troc^ 
and telling him that the assembly solemnly <^ipo6ed itself to 
an infkmous national bankruptcy. At these words, the 
feelings of the assembly, hitherto restrained, broke out in 
dapping of hands, and cries of i^prolMtion. Lally-Tbllendal, 
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a frigid of Necker, then oanie forward with a sorrowful air, 
and deliTered a lon^ and ekiqnent eologiam on the banished 
minister. He was listened to with the greatest interest; his 
grief respmded to that of the publie; the oause of Necker 
was now that of the ooon^. The nobiUty itsdf sided with 
Ihe members of the third estate, eitiier considering the danger 
eonmion, or dreading to moor tiie same bhone as the ooort if 
it did not disapprove its conduct, or perhaps it ob^ed the 
genend impulse. 

A noble dqmty, the coant de Yirieo, set the einonple, and 
aaid: ^* Assembled for the constitution, let us make the constitu- 
tion; let us tighten our mutual bonds; let us renew, confirm, and 
ecmsecrate the glorious decrees of Uie 17th of June; let us join 
In the celebratedresolntion made <m the 20th of the same mcmth. 
Let US all, yes, all, all the united orders, swear to be f aithfnl to 
those illustrious deereeswhidinow can alone save thekingdom.'' 
^ ITie eonsiiiuiion ihaS be madey orwetoillceaBetobe," added 
the due de la Rochefiroeauld. But this unanimity became 
still mcMre eootoned when the rising o£ Fluis, the excesses 
which ensued, the burning of the buriers, the assembling of 
the electors at the Hotel de V ille, the confusion of the capital^ 
and the fact that citizens were ready to be attached by the 
soldiers or to slaughter each other, became known to the 
aasemUy. Then one cry resounded ti^ugh the hall: '^ Let 
the recoUectkm of our momentary dirisions be effaced! Let 
us unite our efforts for the salvation o£ the country!^ A 
deputation was imoaediately sent to the king, composed of 
eighty members, among whom were all the deputies of Paris. 
The ardblMshop of Yienne, president oi the ass^nbly, was at 
its head. It was to represent to the king the dangers that 
threatttoed the capital, the necessity of sending away the 
troops, and entrusting the care of the city to a militia of citi*> 
zens; and if it obtained tiiese demands iram the king, a 
dq>utation was to be sent to Paris with the consolatory intdU'p 
gence. Birt the members so(hi returned with an unsatisfiac- 
tory answer. 

The assembly now saw that it must depend cm itself, and 
that the {oxijects of the court were irrevocably fixed. Far 
SpGm being discouraged, it only became more firm, and imme- 
diately voted nnanimonsly a decree proclaiming the responsi- 
bility of the present ministers of the king, and' of sdl hia 
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counsellors, cfwhaUner rcank thejfmugki be; it fnrtiher passed 
a vote of regret for Necker and the other disgraced ministars; 
it resolved that it would not cease to indst upon the dismissal 
of the troops and the establishment of a militia of citizens; 
it placed the public debt under the safeguard of French honoor, 
and adhered to all its previoos decrees. After these measures, 
it adopted a last one, not less necessary; apprehoiding that 
the Hall of the states might, during the ni^t, be occupied hy 
a military force for Uie purpose of dispersing the assemUy, it 
resolved to sit permanently till further orders. It decided 
that a portion of the members should sit during the night, and 
another relieve them early in the morning. To spare the 
venerable archbishop of Vienne the fatigue of a permanent 
presidency, a vice-president was a{^[N}inted to supply his 
place on these extraordinary occasicms. La&yetfce was elected 
to preside over the night sittings. It passed off without a 
debate; the deputies remaining in tiieir seats, observing 
silence, but i^parently calm and serene. It was by these 
measures, this expression of puldic regret, by these decrees, 
this unanimous enthusiasm, this sustained good sense, this 
inflexible conduct, that the assembly rose gradually to a level 
with its dangers and its missicm. 

On the 13th the insurrection took at Paris a more regular 
character. Early in the morning the populace flocked to the 
H6tel de Yille; the tocsin was sounded there and in all the 
churches; and drums were beat in the streets to call the 
citizens together. The public places soon became thronged^ 
Troops were formed under tl^ titles of volunteers of the 
Palais Royal, volunteers of the Tuikries, of the Basoche, and 
of the Arquebuse. The districts assembled, and each of dieni 
voted two hundred men for its defence. Arms alone were 
wanting; and these were eagerly sought wherever there was 
any hope of finding them. All that could be found at the 
gun*smiths and sword-cutlers were taken, recdpts being sent 
to the owners. They applied for arms at the Hdtdi de ViUe. 
The electors who were still assembled, replied in vain that 
they had none; they insisted on having them. The electors 
then sent the head of the city, M. de flesselles, the Pr£v6t 
des marchands, who alone knew the military state of the 
capital, and whose popular authority promised to be of 
great assistance in this difficult conjuncture. He was received 
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with load af^lauae by the muhitade: '< My fiiendSj^ said he, 
''lam ycur father: you shall be saiufiei.** A pennanent 
committee was fonned at the H6tel de Viile, to take measures 
for the general safety. 

About the same time it was announced that the Maison 
des Lazaristesy which contained a large quantity of grain, had 
been despoiled; that the Garde-Meuble had been forced open 
to obtain old arms, and that the gun-smiths' shops had l4en 
plundered. The greatest excesses were apprehended from 
the crowd; it was let loose, and it seemed difficult to master 
its fury. Bat this was a moment of enthusiasm and disin- 
terestedness. The mob itself disarmed suspected characters; 
the com found at the Lazaristes was taken to the Halle; 
not a single house was plundered, and caniagea and vehicles 
filled witii provisions, furniture and utensils, stopped at the 
gates of the dty, were taken to the Place de Grdve, which 
became a vast depdt Here the crowd increased every mcHnent, 
floating Arms! It was now about one o'clock. The pro- 
vost of the merchants then announced the immediate arrival 
of twelve thousand guns from the manufactory of Charleville, 
which would soon be followed by thirty thousand more. 

This appeased the people for some time, and the conmiittee 
was enabled to pursue quiedy its task of organizing a militia 
of citizens. In less than four hours the plan was drawn up, 
discussed, adopted, printed, and proclaimed. It was resdved 
that the Parisian guard should, till further orders, be increased 
to forty-eight thousand men. All citizens were invited to 
enrol their names; eveiy district had its battalion; every 
battalion its leaders; the command of this army of citizens' 
was offered to the due d'Aumont, who required twenty-four 
hours to decide. In the meantime the marquis de la Salle 
was appointed second in command. The green cockade was 
then exchanged for a blue and red one, which were the 
colours of the city. All this was the work of a few hours. 
The districts gave their assent to the measures adopted by 
the permanent committee. The clerks of the Chatelet, those 
of llie Palais, medical students, soldiers of the watch, and 
what was of still greater value, the French guards, offered 
their services to the assembly. Patrols began to be formed, 
and to perambulate the streets. 

The people waited with impatience the realization of the 
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promise of tlie provoet of the merchants, but no gona arrived; 
eyening approached, and thejieared during die nigh$ another 
attadc from the troops. They thought they were betrayed 
when they heard of an attempt to conTey secretly horn. 
Paris five thousand weight of powder, which had been inter- 
cepted by the people at the barriers. But soon after some 
cases arrived, labelled Artillery. At this si^t, ihe oommoticm 
subsided; the cases were escorted to the Hdt^deVille, it being 
sopposed that they oontained the guns expected from Charle- 
ville. On opening them, they were found to contain old linen 
and pieces <^ wood. A cry of treacheij arose on every side, 
minted with murmurs and threats against the committee and 
the provost of the merchants. The latter apologised, de- 
daring he had been deceived; and to gain time, or to get rid 
oi the crowd, sent them to the Chartreuz, to seek for arms. 
Finding none there, the mob returned, enraged and mistrustfuL 
The committee then idt satbfied there was no other way of 
arming Paris, and curing the suepicioBS of the peo;^ than by 
fiMTging pikes; and accordingly gave orders that My thousand 
ahcmld be made immediately. To avoid the excesses of the 
preceding night, the town was illuminated, and pa1tt)b marched 
throi:^ it in evary direction. 

The next day, i^e people, that had bem unable to obtain 
arms on the preceding day, came early in the morning to solicit 
some from the committee, blaming its r^usal and failures of 
ihe day before. The committee had sent for some in vain; 
none had arrived from Charleville, none were to be found at 
the Chartreux, and the arsenid itself was empty. 

The mob, no longer satisfied with excuses, and more con- 
vinced than ever that they were betrayed, hurried in a mass 
to the H6tel des Invalides, which contained a considerable 
depot of arms. It displayed no fear of the troops established 
in the Champ de Mars, broke into the H6tel, in spite of the 
^itreaties of the governor, M. de Sombreuil, found twenty-* 
eight thousand guns ccmcealed in the cdlars, seized them, 
took all the sabres, swords, and cannon, and carried thi^n off 
in triumph. The cannon vr&ee placed at the entrance of the 
Faubourgs, at the palace c^ the TuHeries, on the quays and on 
the bridges, for the defence of the capital against the invasion 
of troops, which was expected every mcmient. 

Even during the same mormng an alarm was givai that the 
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Jwgiments st«tk»6i at Sabit Desn w«re OD tlie nii^ 
tbe CKDJMm of die Bastaile were pointed on the Roe Stoat 
Anioine. The oommittee immeclntelj sent to aacertam the^ 
truth; appointed bands of citizens to defend that nde of the 
town, and sent a deputatran to the goreivor of ihib Bas^e, 
soHeitiBg him to withdraw his cannon and engi^ in no act 
of hos^ity. This aknt, together with the dread whidi 
tkat fortress inspired, the hatred iidt^dr the abases itdneldedy 
the importance of possessing so prominent a point, and of 
not leaving it in the power of the enemj in a moment of 
insurrectaon, drew die attention of tibe popah»e in ^at direo- 
tioQ. Erom nine in Hie morning till two, the only rallying 
wordthrooghoatPbriswas^lllaBastUle! dkBastiUe.'' The 
citisens hastened thith^ in bands fi'om all quarters, wmed 
witih gons, pikes, and sabres. The crowd whidi already sur- 
rounded it was considerable; the sentinels of the ibrtress were 
at their posts, and the drawbridges raised as in war. 

Ad^utyof the district of Sa&t Louis de la Cultore, named 
Thmiot de la Bosidre, then reqnested a parley with Delaunay, 
the gofvemor. When admitted to his presence he summoned 
him to diange the direction of the cannon. The governor 
i^^lied, that the cannon had always been placed on the lowers, 
ani it was not in his power to remove them; yet, at 4iie same 
time, having heard of the alarm prevalent among the ParisiaBS, 
he had had them withdrawn a ^w paces, and tdoen out of the 
port-holes. With some difficulty Thuriot obtained permis- 
aion to enter tiie fortress further, and examine if its condition 
was really as satisfiMtory for the town as the governor repre- 
s^ited it to be. As he advanced, he observed three pieces of 
cannon pointed <m the av^nes leading to the Cfffca space be* 
fere the fertress, and ready to sweep diosewho might attempt 
to attack it. About forty Swiss, and eighty Invaiides, were 
nnder arms. Thuriot urged them, as well as the staff of 
the {dace, in the name of honoBr and of tiieir conntry, not 
to act as the enonies of the people. Both officers and soldiers 
Bwore they woidd not make nse of ^Mir arms unless attacked. 
Thnriot tten ascended die towers, and perceived a crowd 
gathering in all directions, and the inhabitants of the fau*^ 
boui^ Saint Astdme, who wexe rising in a mass. The mul- 
titude without, not seeing him return, were already d^nand- 
ittg him with ^eat clamour. To satisfy the people, he appeared 
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on the parapet of the fortress, and was receiyed with loud 
appkuse from the gardens of the arsenaL He then rejoined 
his party, and having informed them of the result (^ his mis- 
sion, proceeded to the conmiittee. 

But the impatient crowd now clamoured for the surrender 
of the Bastille. From time to time the cry arose, " The Bas- 
tille! we will have the Bastille!" At length, two men, more 
determined than the rest, darting from the crowd, sprang on 
a guard-house, and struck at the chains of the drawbridge 
with heavy hatchets. The soldiers shouted to them to retire^ 
and threatened to fire; but they continued to strike, succeeded 
in breaking the chains and lowering the bridge, and then 
rushed over it, followed by the crowd. In this way they ad- 
vanced to cut the chains of the second bridge. The garrison 
now dispersed them with a discharge of musketry. They 
returned, however, to the attack, and for several hours their 
efforts were confined to the second bridge, the approach to 
which was defended by a ceaseless fire from the fortress. 
The mob infuriated by this obstinate resistance, tried to 
break in the gates with hatchets, and to set fire to the guard- 
house. A murderous discharge of grape-shot proceeded from 
the garrison, and many of the besiegers were killed and 
wounded. They only became the more determined, and 
9econded by the daring and determination of the two brave 
men, £lie and Hulin, who were at their head, they continued 
the attack with fury. 

The committee of the H6tel de ViUe were in a state of 
great anxiety. The siege of the Bastille seemed to them a very 
rash enterprise. They ever and anon received intelligence 
of the disasters that had taken place before the fortress. They 
wavered between fear of the troops should they prove vic- 
torious, and that of the multitude who clamoured for ammu- 
nition to continue the siege. As they could not give what 
they did not possess, the mob cried treachery. Two deputa- 
tions had been sent by the committee for the purpose of dis- 
continuing hostilities, and inviting the governor to confide 
the keeping of the place to the citizens; but in the midst of 
the tumult, the cries, and the firing, they could not make 
themselves heard. A third was sent, carrying a drum and 
banner, that it might be more easily distinguished, but it ex- 
perienced no better fortime :. neither side would listen to any- 
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thing. The assembly at the H6tel de Ville, notwithstanding 
its efibrts and activity, still incurred the suspicions of the 
populace. The provost of the merchants, especially, excited 
the greatest mistrust. *' He has abeady decdved us several 
times during the day,** said one. '' He talks,** said another, 
'^ of opening a trench; he only wants to gain time, to make 
us lose ours.** Then an old man cried: ** Comrades, why do 
you listen to traitors? Forward, follow me! In less than 
two hours the Bastille will be taken!** 

The siege had lasted more than four hours when the French 
guards arrived with cannon. Their arrival changed the 
appearance of the combat. The garrison itself begged the 
governor to yield. The unfortunate Delaunay, dreading the 
fate that awaited him, wished to blow up the fortress, and 
bury himself under its ruins and those of the faubourg. He 
went in despair towards the powder magazine, with a lighted 
match in his hand. The garrison stopped him, raised a white 
standard on the platform, and reversed the guns, in token of 
peace. But the assailants still continued to fight and advance, 
shouting, *' Lower the bridges!" Through the battlements a 
Swiss officer proposed to capitulate, with permission to re- 
tire from the building with the honours of war. " No! no!" 
clamoured the crowd. The same officer proposed to lay 
down arms, on the promise that their lives should be spared. 
^ Lower the bridge,** rejoined the foremost of the assailants, 
" you shall not be injured.** The gates were opened and 
the bridge lowered, on this assurance, and the crowd rushed 
into the Bastille. Those who led the multitude wished to 
save from its vengeance the governor, Swiss soldiers, and 
Livalides; but cries of '^ Give them up! give them up! they 
fired on their fellow-citizens, they deserve to be hanged!" 
rose on every side. The governor, a few Swiss soldiers and 
Invalides were torn from the protection of those who sought 
to defend them, and put to death by the implacable crowd. 

The permanent committee knew nothing of the issue of the 
combat. The hall of the sittings was invaded by a furious 
multitude, who threatened the provost of the merchants and 
electors. Flesselles began to be alarmed at his position; he 
was pale and agitated. The oliject of the most violent re- 
proaches and tlureats, they obliged him to go from the hall of 
the committee to the hall of the general assembly, where a 
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great crowd of citizeiis was asiembled. ** Let him come; kt 
him follow uSy" resounded from all ades* *^ T\bb is too 
much!" r^K»Bed Fleaselles* *^ Let us go, since they request 
it; let us go wheore I am expected." The^ had searo^ 
reached the great haU, when tJie attention of the multitude 
was drawn off bj shoots on the Place de Greve. They 
heard the cries of " Vi^ory! victOTy! liberty!*^ It was the 
arrival of the conquerors of the Bastille which this annooneedL 
They themselves soon entered the hall with the most notsy 
and the most fearful pomp. The persons who had most distin- 
guished themsdves were carried in triumph, crowned wi^ 
laurels. They were esccnrted by more than fifteen hnndred 
men, with glaring eyes and dishevdled hair, with all kinds of 
arms, pressing one upon another, and making the &)oriBg yield 
benea^ their feet. One carried the keys and standard of the 
Bastille; another, its regulations suspended to his bayonet; a 
third, with horrible barbarity, raised in his bleeding hand the 
buckle of the governor's stock. With this parad^ the pro* 
cession of the conquerors of the Bastille, fc^owed by an im- 
mense crowd that thronged the quays^ entered the hall of the 
Hdtel de Yille to inform the committee of their triumph, and 
decide the fate of the prisoners who survived. A few wished 
to leave it to the committee, but others shimted: " No 
quarter for the prisoners! No quarter f<^ the men who fired 
on their fellow citizens!" La Salle, the commandant, the 
elector Moreau de Saint-M^ry, and the brave EMe, succeeded 
in appeasing the multitude, and obtained a general amnesty. 
It was now the turn of the unfortunate fless^es. It is 
said that a letter found on Delaunay proved the treachery of 
which he was suspected. " I am amusing the Parisians," he 
wrote, " with cockades and promises. Hold out till the 
eveniog, and you shall be reinforced." The mob hurried to 
his office. The more moderate demanded that he should be 
arrested and confined in the Chatelet; but others opposed 
this, saying that he should be cooyejed to the Palais-Royal, 
and there tried. This decision gave general satisfaction. 
« To the Pahds-Royall To the Palais-Royal !" resounded 
from every side. " Well — ^be it so^ gentlemen," replied 
Flesselles, with composure, " let us go to the Palais-RoyaL" 
So saying, he descended the steps, passed through the crowd, 
which opened to make way for him, and which followed with- 
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oat offering him any violence. Bat atthe comer of the Quay 
Pelletier a strange rushed forward^ and killed him with a 
pistol-shot. 

After these scenes of war, tumnk, dispote and Tengeanoe> 
the Parisians, fearing, from some intercepted letters, that an 
attack would be made during the ni^t, prepared to receive 
the enemy. The whole population jcHned in the labour of 
fortifying the town; they formed barricades, opened intrench* 
ments, impaved streets, forged pikes, and cast bullets. 
Women carried stones to the tops of the houses to crush the 
soldiers as they passed. The national guard were distributed 
in posts; Paris seemed changed into an immense foundry and 
a vast camp, and the whde night was i^>ent under arms, ex- 
pecting the conflict. 

While the insurrection assumed this violent, permanent, 
and serious character at Paris, whi^ was ddng at Versailles? 
The court was pr^>aring to realize its designs against the 
capital and assemUy. The night of the 14th was fixed 
upon for their execution. The baron de Breteuil, who was 
at the head of the ministry, had prooiised to restwe the 
royal authority in three days. Maraud de BrogMe, com- 
mander of the army collected around Paris, had received 
unlimited powers of all kinds. On tke 15th the declaration 
of the 23rd of June was to be renewed, and the king, &fb&t 
forcing Ihe assembly to adc^t it, wa^ to dissolve it. Forty 
thous^id copies (^ this declaration were in readiness to be 
circulated throughout the kingdom; and to meet the press- 
ing necessities of the treasury more tiian a hundred millions 
of paper numey was created. The movement in Paris, so 
far from thwartii^ the court, favoured its views. To the 
last moment it looked upcm it as a passing tumult that m%ht 
easily be supi»:essed ; it believed neither in its perseverance 
nor in its success, and it did not seem possible to it that a 
town of citizens could resist an army. 

The assembly was apprised of these projects. For two 
days it had sat without interruption, in a state of great 
anxiety and alarm. It was ignorant of the greater por- 
tion of what was passing in Paris. At one time it was an- 
nounced that the insurrection was general, and that all Paris 
was marching on Versailles; then that the troops were 
advancing on the capital They fan<^d they heard cannon. 
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and tiiej placed their ears to the groond to assure themselves. 
On the evening of the 14th, it was announced that the king 
intended to depart during the night, and that the assemblj 
would be left to the mercy of the foreign regiments. This 
last alarm was not without foundation. A carriage and 
horses were kept in readiness, and the bodj-guard remained 
buoted for several days. Besides, at the Orangery, incidents 
truly alarming took place; the troops were prepared and 
stimulated for their expedition by distributions of wine and 
by encouragements. Everything announced that a decisive 
moment had arrived* 

Despite the approaching and increasing danger, the as- 
sembly was unshaken, and persisted in its first resolutions. 
Mirabeau, who had first required the dismissal of the 
troops, now arranged another deputation. It was on the point 
of setting out, when the viscount de Noailles, a deputy, just 
arrived S*om Paris, informed the assembly of the progress of 
the insurrection, the pillage of the Invalides, the arming of 
the people, and the siege of the Bastille. Wimpfen, another 
deputy, to this account added that of the personal dangers he 
had incurred, and assured them that the fury of the populace 
was increasing with its peril. The assembly proposed the 
establishment of couriers to bring them intelligence every 
half hour. 

M.M. Ganilh and Bancal-des-Issarts, despatched by the 
committee at the H6tel de Yille, as a deputation to the assem* 
bly, confirmed all they had just heard. They informed 
them of the measures taken by the electors to secure order 
and the defence of the capital; the disasters that had hap- 
pened before the Bastille; the inutility of the deputations 
sent to the governor, and told them that the fire of the gar- 
rison had surrounded the fortress with the slain. A cry 
of indignation arose in the assembly at this intelligence/ and 
a second deputation was instantly despatched to communi- 
cate these distr^sing tidings to the king. The first returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; it was now ten at night. The 
king, on learning these disastrous events, which seemed to 
presage others still greater, appeared afiected. Struggling 
against the part he had been induced to adopt, he said to the 
deputies, — "You rend my heart mwe and more by the 
dreadful news you bring of the misfortunes of Paris. It is 
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impossible to suppose that the orders given to the troops are 
the cause of these disasters. You are acquainted witii the 
answer I returned to the first dentation; I have nothing to 
add to it." This answer consisted of a promise that the troops 
of the Champ de Mars should be sent awaj from Paris, and 
of an order given to general officers to assume the command 
of the guard of citizens. Such measures were not sufficient 
to rem^j the dangerous situation in which men were placed; 
and it neither satisfied nor gave confidence to the assembly. 

Shortly after this, the deputies d'Ormesson and Duport 
announcol to the assembly the taking of the Bastille, and the 
deaths of Delaunay and flessdles. It was pnqposed to send a 
third deputation to the king, imploring the removal of the 
troops. "No,** said Clermont Tonnerre, "leave them the 
night to considt in; kings must buy experience as well as other 
men." In this way the assembly spent the night. On the fol- 
lowing morning, another deputation was appointed to repre* 
sent to the king the misfortunes that would follow a longer 
refusal. When on the point of starting, Mirabeau stopped 
it: " Tell him," he exclaimed, " that the hordes of strangers 
who invest us, received yesterday visits, caresses, exhorta* 
tions, and presents from the princes, princesses, and favourites; 
tell him that, during the night, these fordgn satellites, goi^ed 
with gold and wine, {predicted in their impious songs the 
subjection of France, and invoked the destruction of the na- 
tional assembly; tell him, that in his own palace, courtiers 
danced to the sound of that barbarous music, and that such 
was the prelude to the massacre of Saint Bartholomew! Tell 
him that the Henry whose memory is universe-known, him, 
whom of his ancestors he said he would make his model, sent 
provisions into Paris revolted, when besieging it in person; 
while the savage advisers of Louis send away the com which 
trade brings into Paris loyal and starving." 

But at that moment the king entered the assembly. The 
duke de Liancourt, taking advantage of the access his qua- 
lity of master of the robes gave him, had informed the king, 
during the night, of the desertion of the French guard, and 
of the attack and taking of the Bastille. At this news, of 
which his councillors had kept him in ignorance, the monarch 
exclaimed, with surprise, "this is a revolt!" "No, sire! it 
is a revolution." This excellent citizen had represented to 
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kkn tiie cUaiger to wUoh die ftcjwts «f Aa comt eipoeed 
idm; dbe ters nd ezaspendcm ^ «i» people, tiie diseffee- 
tioii oi the troops, sod he detenMDed iqpon premitiDg hitt- 
self heibfe the eascwhiy, to aatiify them m to hk iateatioiis. 
The news at first ezoitei tnuMpotts «f joj. Jlinbeeti re- 
presented to his ooUesgoes, Ihst it wts not fit to indiilge in 
p rtB ist ige mpphwse. ""Let w wsst,** add he, **m has 
majesty makes ksown the good in to i rt ioi iB we are led to 
e^>ecft from ham. Tlie bfeod of our brethren ^ows in Paris. 
Let a sad respect be the &3t recqptioii gi^m to the king 
bj the r quos e ata tives of «n nafertonato people: the silence 
of die pe^ is the lesson <^ kngs." 

The assembly resimied the sonilire demeanour which had 
■ever left it daring die three pifieeding days. The king entered 
withoot gwffds, and only attended by his brodiers. He was 
reeetred, at first, in profoond ^enee; bnt whieB he told them 
he was one wM the wolisn, and that, relymg on the loTe 
and fidelity of his subjects, he had ordered the troops to 
leave Paris nnd Yersalttes; ^dien he nttered the affi^sting 
words*— £il Mn, c^est moi fui me fit k vom, genend a^lause 
ensned. Hie assembly arose spontaaeoiudy, and oonductod 
him badL to the cfaatotta. 

This mteOigenee ditiRised gladness in Yersaffles said Paris, 
where die resMmred people passed, by sudden transition, from 
animosity to gndtnde. LiMris XVI. dii» restored to himself, 
ftrit the importance of appeasing the oapital in person, of re- 
gaining the affection of the people, and of thus ccmcaliating the 
popular power. He annoimoed to the assembljr tiiat he wonM 
woal Nedker, and repair to Paris Ihe folowing day. Hie 
asseml^ had akeady norainatod a depntaticm of a htmdred 
members, which preceded the kmg to the capital. It was 
reoeiyed with enthnsiasm. BaiUy and Lafitycftto, who formed 
part of it, were appointed, the ^n-mer maymr of Paris, the 
kttor commander4n-efaief of the citlsen gnard. BaiMy owed 
this reoompenee to las long and diffienlt presidency of the 
assembly, and Lafoyette to his glorious and patriotic conduct. 
A friettd of Washington, and one of the principal anthers 
of American independence, he had, on Ins return to his 
ooantry, first pronoonced the name of the states-general, had 
joined the assembly with the minorityof the nobifity, and had 
sinoe prored himself one of die most nealous paitiwms of the 
revolution. 
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On the 27t]i, the new magistrttes went to receive tl^ 
king at Ae head of the munieiiMditj and the Parisian guard* 
^ Sire,'' said BaiUy, '* I bring jour mi^tj the kejs of jour 
good town of Paris; thej are the same which were pres^ited 
to Henrj IV.; he had regained his people; now the people 
have regained their king." From the Place LcMiis XY. to 
the Hotd de Yille» the king passed through a double line of . 
the national guards placed in ranks three or ibur deep, and 
armed with guns, pikes, lances, scjthes, and staves. Thmr 
Goontenanees were still gloomj; and no crj was heard but 
the oft^^peated shout of ''Vive la Nation!" But when 
Louis XVL had left his currii^e and received from Baillj's 
hands ^e tri-eoloured cockade, anci, surrounded bj the crowd 
without guards, had confidentlj entered the H6tel de Ville, 
cries of *\ Vive le Boi!" burst forth on everj side. The recon* 
dliation was complete; Louis XYL received the strongest 
marks of aflSeotion. After iqpproving the choice of the people 
with re^>ect to the new ma^trat^ he returned to Yersailles^ 
where some anxiet j was entertained as to the success of his 
joom^, on account of the preceding trouUes. The naticmal 
assemUj met him in the Avenue de Paris; it accompanied 
him as £eu: as the chateau, where the queen and her children 
ran to his arms. 

The mimsterB opposed to the revolution, and all the 
authors of ike unsuccessful prqjects, retired £rom court. The 
count d'Artois and his two sons, the prince de Conde, the 
prince de Conti, and the Polignac ^EtDoilj, accompanied bj a 
numerous train, left France. Thej settled at Turin, where 
the count d'Artois and the prince de Conde were soon joined 
bj Galonne, who became their agent. Thus began the first 
emigration. The emigrant princes were not long in exciting 
civil war in the kingdom, and forming ou European coalition 
against France. 

Neeker returned in triumph. This was the finest mo- 
ment of his life; few men have had such. The minister of the 
nation, disgraced for it, and recalled for it, he was welcomed 
along the road irom Bale to Paris, with everj expression of 
public gnUitude and joj. His entr j into Paris was a daj of 
festivit J. But the daj tiiat raised his popularit j to its height 
put a term to it. The multitude, still enraged against all 
who had participated in the project g£ the 14th of Julj, had 

£2 
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put to death, with relentless cnieltj, Foulon, the intended 
minister, and his nephew, Berthier. Indignant at these exe* 
cutions, fearing that others might fall victims, and especially 
desirous of saving the baron de Besenval, commander of the 
armj of Paris, under marshal de Broglie, and detained 
prisoner, Necker demanded a general amnesty and obtained it 
from the assembly of electors. This step was very imprudent, 
in a moment of enthusiasm and mistrust Necker did not 
know the people; he was not aware how easily they suspect 
their chiefs and destroy their idols. They thought he wished 
to protect their enemies firom the punishment they had in- 
cun^; the districts assembled, the legality of an amnesty 
pronounced by an unauthorized assembly was violently 
attacked, and the electors themselves revoked it. No doubit 
it was advisable to calm the rage of the people, and recom- 
mend them to be merciful; but instead of demanding the 
liberation of the accused, the af^lication should have been 
for a tribunal which would have removed them from the 
murderous jurisdiction of the multitude. In certain cases 
that which appears most humane is not really so. Necker, 
without gaining anything, excited the people against himself, 
and the districts against the electors; from that time he began 
to contend against the revolution, of which, because he had 
been for a moment its hero, he hoped to beoome the master. 
But an individual is of slight importance during a revo- 
lution which raises the masses; that vast movement either 
drags him on with it, or tramples him under foot; he must 
either precede or succumb. At no time is the subordination 
of men to circumstances more clearly manifested: revolutions 
employ many leaders, and when they submit, it is to one 
alone. 

The consequences Of the 14th of July were immense. The 
movement of Paris communicated itself to the provinces; the 
country population, imitating that of the capital, organized 
itself in all directions into municipalities for purposes of self- 
government; and into bodies of national guards for self-- 
defence. Authority and force became wholly displaced; 
royalty had lost them by its defeat, the nation had acquired 
them. The new magistrates were alone powerful, alone 
obeyed; their predecessors were altogether mistrusted. In 
towns, the people rose against them and against the privileged 
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classes, whom ihej naturally supposed enemies to the change 
that had been effected. In the country, the chateaux were 
fired, and the peasantry homed the title-deeds of their lords. 
In a moment of victory it is difficult not to make an abuse 
of power. But to appease the people it was necessary to 
destroy abus^ in order that they might not, while seeking 
to get rid of them, confound privil^e with property. Classes 
had disappeared, arbitrary power was destroyed; with these, 
Hkeir old accessory, inequality, too, must be suppressed. Thus 
must proceed the establishment of the new order of things, 
and these preliminaries were the work of a single night. 

The assemUy had addressed to the people proclamations 
calculated to restore tranquillity. The constituting the Chi- 
telet a court for trying the conspirators of the 1 4th of July, 
had also contributed to the restoration of order by satisfying 
tiie multitude. An important measure remained to be exe- 
cuted, the abolition of privileges. On the night of the 4th 
of August, the viscount de Noailles gave the signal for this. 
He proposed the redemption of feudal rights, and the sup- 
pression of personal servitude. With this motion began the 
sacrifice of all the privileged classes; a rivalry of patriotism 
and public offerings arose among th^n. The enthusiasm be- 
came generd; in a few hours tibe cessation of all abuses was 
decreed. The duke du Chatelet proposed the redemption of 
tithes and their conversion into a pecuniary tax; the bishop 
of Chartres, the abolition of the game-laws; the count de 
Virieu, that of the law protecting doves and pigeons. The 
abolition of seigneurial courts, of the purchase and sale of posts 
in the magistracy, of pecuniary immunities, of favouritism in 
taxation, of surplice money, first-fruits, pluralities, and un* 
merited pensions, were successively proposed and carried. 
After sacrifices made by individuals, came those of bodies, 
of towns and provinces. Companies and civic freedoms were 
abolished. The marquis des Blacons, a deputy of Dauphin^ 
in the name of his province, pronounced a solemn renuncia- 
tion of its privileges. The other provinces followed the 
example of Dauphin^, and the towns that of the provinces. 
A medal was struck to commemorate the day; and the as- 
sembly decreed to Louis XVI. the title oi Restorer of French 
Liberty. 

That night, which an enemy of the revolution designated 
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at the time, tke Saint Barthobmew of ^property^ was only 
the Saint Bartholomew of abases. It dw^ away the mbbieJi 
of feudalism; it ddivered persons firom the remains of servi- 
tude, properties from seigneurial liidl>ilitie8; from the ravages 
of game, and the exaction of tithes. Bj destroying the 
seigneurial courts, that remnant of private power, it led to 
the principle of pubHc power; in putting an end to the pur- 
cha^g posts in the magistracy, it threw open the prospect o£ 
imbought justice. It was the transition from an order of 
things in which everything bekmged to individuals, to another 
in which everything was to belong to the nation. That night 
changed the face of the kingdom; it made all Frendunen 
equal; all might now obtain public employments; Bspire to 
the idea of property of their own, of exercising industry for 
their own ben^t. That night was a revolution as important 
as the insurrection of the l^th of July, of which it was the 
consequence. It made the people masters of sode^, as Uie 
other had made them masters of the government, and it 
enabled them to prepare the new, while destroying the old 
constitution. 

The revolution had progressed rapidly, had obtained great 
results in a very short time; it would harve been less prompt, 
less complete, had it not been attacked. Every refusal be- 
came for it ^e cause of a new suocess; it fcnled intrigue, 
resisted authority, triumphed over fiHtse; and at the point o£ 
time we have reached, the whole edifice of absolute m<marchy 
had fallen to the ground, throu^ the errors of its chiefs. 
The 17th of June had witnessed the disappearance of the 
three orders, and the states-general changed into the national 
assembly; wIUl the 2drd of June terminated the moral 
influence of royalty; with the 14th of July its physical power; 
the assembly inherited the one, the people the other; flnallyy 
the 4th of August oomi^ted this firat revolution. The 
period we have just gone over stands prominently out from 
the rest; in its brief course force was displaced, and all the 
preliminary changes were accomplished. The following 
period is that in whidi the new system is discussed, becomes 
established, and in whidi the assembly, after having been 
destructive, becomes constructive. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FROM THE NIGHT OF THE 4tH OF AUGUST TO THE 5tH 
AMD 6th of OOTOBEB, 1789. 

State oi the eoBstitaeBt aMenUyw-Paffty of tbe high dergj anfl nohilhy-* 
Mamiy and CaniiVw Party 9i the nixiiatrj aad of tbt two ebaahert : 
Movnier, LaUj-ToUendal— Poyoilar party: tiiiiMTirata of Bamnrt, 
Daport, sad I^amathr— Ita positieii — ^Iniaesca of Sieyea— Miiabeau, 
ehkf of the aasambly at that ]^eiiod — OfiaiMi to be fonaed of the Or- 
leans party — CoBstUutioaal labours — Dtclaration of rights— -Pezma- 
nency aad uiuty of the legiilative body — ^Boyal sanction — ^External 
agitation caused by it — Project of the court — Banquet of the gardes- 
du-corps — Insurrection of the 5th and 6th October — The king conies 
to reside at Paris, 

The natioiuJ assembly^ composed of the ^te of the nation, 
was full of intelligence^ pure intentions, and prefects for the 
public good. It was not, indeed, free from parties^ or whoHj 
unanimous; but &e mass was, under the empire, neither of 
an idea nor of a manj and it was the mass which, upon a 
ccikYietioB ever untranmieUed and often entirely spontaneous^ 
decided the deliberations .and decreed popularity. The follow- 
ing were the divisions of views and interests it contained 
within itself: 

The court had a party in the assembly, the privil^ed 
classes, who remained for a long time silent^ and took but a 
tardy share in the debates. This parfy consisted of those 
who during the dispute as to the orders had declared agunst 
union. The aristocratic classes, notwithstanding their mo* 
mentaiy agreement with the commons, had interests altogether 
contrary to those of the national party; and, accordingly, the 
nol»lity imd higher clergy, who formed the Bight of the asr^ 
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sembly, were in constant opposition to it, except on days of 
peculiar excitement. These foes of the revolution, unable to 
prevent it by their sacrifices, or to stop it by their adhe- 
sion, systematically contended against all its reforms. Their 
leaders were two men who were not the first among them in 
birth or rank, but who were superior to the rest in talents. 
Maury and Cazales represented, as it were, the one the 
clergy, and the other the nobility. 

These two orators of the privileged classes, according to 
the intentions of their party, who put little faith in the dura- 
tion of these changes, rather protested than stood on the 
defensive; and in all their discussions their aim was not to 
instruct the assembly, but to bring it into disrepute. Each 
introduced into his part the particular turn of his mind and 
character: Maury made long speeches, Cazales lively sallies. 
The first preserved at the tribune His habits as a preacher 
and academician; he spoke on legislative subjects without 
understanding them, never seizing the right view of the sub- 
ject, nor even that most advantageous to his party; he gave 
proofs of audacity, erudition, skiU, a brilliant and well-sus- 
tained facility, but never displayed solidity of judgment, firm 
conviction, or real eloquence. The abb^ Maury spoke as 
soldiers fight. No one could contradict oftener or more perti- 
naciously than he, or more flippantly substitute quotations and 
sophisms for reasoning, or rhetorical phrases for real bursts of 
feeling. He possessed much talent, but wanted the faculty 
which gives it life and truth. Cazales was the opposite of 
Maury: he had a just and ready mind; his eloquence was 
equally facile, but more animated; there was candour in his 
outbursts, and he always gave the best reasons. No rhetorician, 
he always took the true side of a question that concerned his 
party, and left declamation to Maury. With the clearness 
of his views, his ardent character, and the good use he made 
of his talents, his only fault was that of his position; Maury, 
on the other hand, added the errors of his mind to those which 
were inseparable from the cause he espoused. 

Necker and the ministry had also a party; but it was less 
numerous than the other, on account of its moderation. 
France was then divided into the privileged classes opposed 
to the revolution, and the people who strenuously desired it. 
As yet there was no place for a mediating party between 
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tbem. Necker had declared himself in fayoor of the EngliBh 
constitution, and those who from ambition or conviction were 
of his views, rallied round him. Among these was Mounier, 
a man of strong mind and infiezible spirit, who considered 
that system as the type of representative governments; 
Lallj-Tollendal, as decided in his views as the former, and 
m<Mre persuasive; Clermont-Tcmnerre, the friend and ally of 
Mounier and Lally; in a word, the minority of the nolnlity, 
and some of the bishops, who hoped to become members of 
the upper chamber, should Necker's views be adopted. 

The leaders of this party, afterwards called the monarchic 
cal party, wished to effect a revolution by c(Hnpr(Hnise, and to 
intioduce into France a representative government^ ready 
formed, namely, that of £ngland. At every point, they 
besought the powerful to make a compromise with the weak. 
Before the 14th of July, they asked the court and privO^ed 
classes to si^isfy the commons; afterwards, they asked the 
commons to agree to an arrangement with the court and the 
privil^ed classes. They thought that each ought to preserve 
his influence in the state; that deposed parties are discontented 
parties, and that a legal existence must be made for them, or 
interminable struggles be expected on their part. But they 
did not see how Uttle their ideas were appropriate to a mo« 
ment of exclusive passions. The struggle was begun, the 
struggle destined to result in the triumph of a system, and not 
in a c(»npromise. It was a victory which had made the 
three orders give place to a single assembly,' and it was diffi- 
cult to bretU^ ^ unity of this assembly in order to arrive at 
a government of two chambers. The moderate party had 
not been able to obtain this government from the court, nor 
were they to obtain it from the nation: to the one it had 
appeared too popular; for the other, it was too aristocratic. 

The rest of the assembly consisted of the national party. 
As yet there were not observed in it men who, like Robes- 
pierre, Potion, Buzot, &C., wished to begin a second revolu^ 
tion when the first was accomplished. At this period the 
most extreme of this party were Duport, Bamave, and 
Lameth, who formed a triumvirate, whose opinions were pre- 
pared by Duport, sustained by Bamave, and managed by 
Alexander Lameth. There was something remarkable and 
announcing the spirit of equality of the times, in this intimate 
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miion of sn mStfoetde bekngmg to llie anddle dasBes, of a 
eonBsdlor bdongiiigtotlie p«riiuDestai7 das^ and a colcnd 
bciopgiiig to the courts wnoimcifig tii» intcrettgof tlMg owkg 
to mute in ^gw& oi tiie pnblie good aad pc^Nilar hi^piacPB, 
Tbis party at fint took a more advanced poskion Hmol thai 
which the reToihition had attamed. The 1^^ (^ July had beem 
^e triumiih of ^e nidcHe data; the eoastituait aaaoablj waa 
its legMdaiarey the Batknal guard its aimed forces the msfor* 
aH J its popoUur pe^ivar. Ifiraheaa, Lafayette, BaiBf, retied on 
this class; one was ks tribune, the other its general, aad die 
third its magistrate. Daport^ Bamave^ and Lameth's party 
were of the principles, and snstidiied the intefests of thai 
jperiod oi the levoluticm; hst this par^^ composed of yovu^ 
! men of ardent patriotism, who entered oil puloiie affiurs with 
saperioF qaah^es, &ae talents, and elerated positions^ aad 
who joined to the love of Hb^rty the ambitioa of playing a 
leading part, placed itsdf fraa the first rather in adnmce 
of the revohition of Jaly the I'^h. Its fideram within the 
assembly was> the mraabers of the extreme left, without, in 
the clabsi; in the naition, ia the party of the people, who had 
co-operated cm the 14th of Jnly, and who were nnwillii^ 
that the bourgeoine aUme should derive advantage from Ite 
victory. By pittii^ itself at the head of those who had no 
leaders^ and who bei^ a little out of tiie govemmait aspired 
lo enter it, it did not oease to belong to this first period oC 
the revduticm ; onfy it formed a kiad of deaiocratie opposi« 
tio% even in the middle dbas itself, only difiering from its 
leaders on a few unimportttit pointSy and voting with them 
en most questions* It was, «nong these popular mm, rathet 
a patric^ emulation than a parky dissension. 

Dapoffty w^ was stsoag-miiided^ aad who had aoqaired 
premature ecqperience of the managemeot of p(^tical passieas^ 
in the stnig^es which parliament had sustained against the 
Bunistry, and which he had chiefly directed, knew well thi^ 
a people rqMses tiie moment it has gained its rights, and 
that it begins to grow weak as sooa as it reposes. Te 
keep in vigour those who governed ia the assanbly, in the 
mayoralty, ia the mihtia; to prevent the jml:^ activi^ from 
slackening, and not to disband the peoj^ whose fdd he might 
one day require, he conceived and executed ihe famous coa- 
fisderatioa of the clubs. This iastitatioii, like eveiythiag 
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tiiaft gives a great impidse to a natibD, coased a greal deal of 
good, and a great deal of harm. It impeded legal aothoriljv 
wli^i tius of its^ was sufficieiit; bot it also gave aa imwfgma 
enei^j to the reyobttioii, when, attadcod on all sidea, it 
oonld only aave itaeif bj the moat violet etifoits. For the 
rest, the »>Qnders of this associatioa had not caleolatad all ita 
oonseqaeiiees. Thej regarded it mmplj as a whed destined 
to keq) or put in movement the pnbdc machine^ without 
danger, wh^ it tended to abate or to cease its activity; tiiej 
did not tinnk they wero working for the advantage of the 
multitude. After the flight of Yarennes, this partj had be* 
ecune too exacting and too formidable; th^ forsook i^ and 
fiipported themselves against it with ^e mass of the assem- 
bly and Hie middle dass, whose ^foection was left vacant by 
the deal^ of Mtmbean. At this period, it was important to 
them speedily to fix the constitiitional revidotion; for to pro* 
tract it wooki have been to bring on the repabtiean revo« 
lotion. 

The mass €i the assembly, we have jost mentioned^ 
aboonded in jost^ eqperi^ced, and even sapmox minds, its 
leadars were two men, stra^rs to Hbe third estate, and 
adopted by it Without the abb^ Si^jres, the constituent 
assembly would probably have had less unity in its opera- ^ 
tion and without Mirabean, less energy in its conduct. 

iK^yes was one of diose men who create sects in an age of 
enthusiasm, and who exercise the ascendancy of a powerful 
reason in an enlightened age. Solitude and ph£los(^hical 
studies had matured him at an early age. His views were new, 
stroi^, and extensive, bat somewhat too fljstematic. Society 
had especidkly been the sul^ect of his examination; he had 
watched its progress, investigated its springs. The nature of 
government appeared to him less a question of ri^t than 
a questioii of epodi. His vast intellect ranged the society 
of oar days in its divisions, relations, powers, and movement. 
Si^es, though of oold temperament, had the ardour whidi 
the pmrsoit .of tnidi uspires, and the passion which its 
discovery gives; he was accordingly absdute in his views^ 
disdaining those of others; because he considered them in-* 
comi^te, and that, in his c^inicm, half truth was error. 
C(Hitradiction irritated him; he was not communicative. De* 
sirous of making himself thcnroughly known, he coidd not do 
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80 with eyerj one. His adepts imparted his systems to others, 
which surrounded him with a sort of mystery, and ren- 
dered him the object of a species of reverence. He had the 
authority which complete political science procures, and 
the constitution might have emerged from his head com- 
pletely armed, like the Minerva of Jupiter, or the l^islation 
of the andents, were it not that in our days every one sought 
to be engaged in the task, or to criticise it. Yet, with the 
exception of some modifications, his plans were generally 
adopted, and he had in the committees more disciples than 
colleagues. 

Minibean obtained in the tribune the same ascendancy as 
Si^yes in the committees. He was a man who only waited 
the occasion to become great. At Borne, in the best days 
of the republic, he would have been a Gracdius; in its 
decline, a Catiline; under the Fronde, a cardinal de Betz; 
and in the decrepitude of a monarchy, when such a being 
could only find scope for his immense faculties in agitation, 
he became remarkable for the vehemence of his passions, and 
for their punishment, a life passed in committing disorders, 
and suffering for them. This prodigious activity required 
employment; the revolution provided it. Accustomed to the 
struggle against despotism, irritated by the contempt of a 
nobility who were inferior to him, and who excluded him 
from their body; clever, daring, eloquent, Mirabeau felt that 
the revolution would be his work, and his life. He exactly 
corresp<mded to the chief wants of his time. His thought, 
his voice, his action, were those of a tribune. In pmlous 
circumstances, his was the earnestness which carries away 
an assembly; in difficult discussions, the unanswerable sally 
which at once puts an end to them; with a word he prostrated 
ambition, silenced enmities, disconcerted rivalries. This 
powerful being, perfectly at his ease in the midst of agitation, 
now giving himself up to the impetuosity, now to the fiuni- 
liarities of conscious strength, exercised a sort of soverdgnty 
in the assembly. He soon obtained immense popularity, 
which he retained to the last; and he whom, at his first 
entrance into the l^islature, every eye shunned, was, at hi^ 
death, received into the Pantheon, amidst the tears of the 
assembly and of all France. Had it not been for the revo- 
lution, Mirabeau would have failed in realizing his destiny,. 
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for it id not enough to be great: one must live at the fitting 
period. 

The duke of Orleans, to whom a party has been given, had 
but little influence in the assembly; he voted with the ma- 
jority, not the migority with him. The personal attachment 
of some of its membera, his name, the fears of the court, the 
pc^ularity his opinions enjoyed, hopes rather than conspiracies 
had incr^»ed his reputation as a &ictious character. He had 
neither the qualities nor the defects of a conspirator; he may 
have aided with hb money and his name popular movements, 
that would have taken place just the same without him, and 
which had another object than his elevation. It is still a 
common error to attribute the greatest of revolutions to some 
petty private manoeuvring, as if at such an epoch a whole 
people could be used as the instrument of one man. 

TKe assembly had acquired the entire power; the corpora- 
tions depended on it; the national guards obeyed it. It was 
divided into committees to facilitate its operations, and execute 
them. The royal power, though existing of right, was in a 
measure suspended, since it was not obeyed, and the as- 
sembly had to supply its action by its own. Thus, inde- 
pendently of committees entrusted with the preparation of 
its measures, it had appointed others to exercise a useful 
superintendence without. A committee of supply occupied 
itself with provisions, an impOTtant object in a year of 
scarcity; a committee of inquiry corresponded with the cor- 
porations and provinces; a committee of researches received 
informations against the conspirators of the 14th of July. But 
finance and the constitution, which the past crises had ad- 
journed, were the special subjects of attention. 

After having momentarily provided for the necessities of 
the treasury, the assembly, although now become sovereign, 
consulted, by examining the petitions, the wishes of its con- 
stituents. It then proceeded to form its institutions with a 
method, a liberal and extensive spirit of discussion, which 
was to procure for France a constitution conformable with 
justice and suited to its necessities. The United States of ^ 
America, at the time of their independence, had set forth, 
in a declaration, the rights of man, and those of the citizai. * 
This will ever be the first step. A people rising firom ^ 
slavery feels the necessity of proclaiming its rights^ even be^ 
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fi)ro it forms its gOFemment Those FrendimeD who had 
assisted at the .^onerican revolution) and who co-operate4 
in ours, proposed a similar declaration as a preamble to our 
laws. This was agreeable to an assemblf of legishtors and 
philosophers, restricted hj no limits, since no institnttons ex* 
isted, and who wore directed by prinntiTe and fundunental 
ideas of society, for it was the pupil of the eighteendi century. 
Though this declaration only contained general principles, and 
eonfined itadf to setting forth in maxims what the constitutioa 
was to put into laws, it was calculated to elevate the mind, 
and impart to the dtioens a consciousness of dieir dignity and 
importance. At Lafayette's suggestion, the assembly lubd before 
commenced this discussion; but die events at Pan% and the 
decrees of the 41^ of August, had interrupted its labours; they 
were now resumed, and concluded, by determining the princi* 
pies whidi were to form the table of tiie new law, and which 
were the assumption of right in the name of humanity. 

These generalities bdng adqpted, the assonbly turned its 
attention to the organization of the legislative power. This' 
was one of its most importfoit ol^ects; it was to fizthe nature 
of its functions, and establish its rdatioas with the king. In 
this discussion the assemUy had only to decide the future 
condition of tiie legislative x)Ower. Livested as it was with 
constituent authority, it was raised above its own deci- 
sions, and no intermediate power could suq>end or lurevent its 
mission. But what should be the form of the deliberative 
body in future sessions? Should it remain indivisible, or be 
divided into two chambers? If the latter form should be 
adopted, what should be the nature of the second chamber? 
Should it be made an aristocratic assembly, or a moderative 
senate? And, whatever the ddiberative body might be, was it 
to be permanent or periodical, and should the king share the 
legislative power with it? Such were the difficulties that 
agitated the assemUy and Paris durii^ the month of Sep* 
tember. 

If we consider the position of the assembly and its ideas dT 
sovereignty, we shall easily understand the manner in idiich 
these questions were decided. It resided the king merely 
as the hereditary agent of the nation, having neither the right 
to assemble its rq>resentatives nor that of directing or sus- 
pending them. Accordingly, it reused to grant him the 
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initiathre in makiag kvs and duBohring ilia assembij. ft 
eoDsidered that tlie legieiadTe body ooj^ soi to be depoidaiit 
on tiie king. It morecnrer ftared that by grantiiig the go* 
Tonunrat too stroi^ m inflnoice oret the ass^nUy, or by 
BOt keeping tiie latter ahmys together, tlie pnnes nught profit 
by the intervals in whidi he ivoidd be left idone, to encroach 
on the other powers, and perhaps even to destroy the new 
system. Thei^oro to an authority in constant acdrity, diey 
wished to oppose an always existing assembly, and the per- 
manence of tiie assembly was aoeoardmgly dedared. The 
debate reinfecting its incEvisifatlity, en: its (fiiisfton, was Terj 
animated. Necbsr, Moiniier, and Jjaiiy-Toll^idal desired, in 
addition to a representative chamber, a senate, to be composed 
of members to be appointed by the king on tibe nomination of 
the peo^. They considered this as ti^ only means of mode- 
rating the power, and even of preventing the tyranny oi a 
single assembly. T%ey had as partisans such mCTubers as 
participatod in their ideas, or who hoped to form part of the 
upper chamber. The minority of the nobiUty did not wish 
for a hoQse of peers, but for an aristocratic a88eBU)ly, whose 
members it shimld elect. They coald not agree; Moonier's 
party refu^ng to fall in with a project ealculatod to rerire 
the orders, and the aristocracy refusing to accept a senate^ 
which woidd confirm the ruin of die nobility. The greater 
portion of the deputies of the dergy and of ^e commons wero 
In favour of the unity of tiie assembly. The popular party 
considered it illegai to ^pomt legislators for life; it thought 
that the upper chamber would become the instrument of 
the corat and ^aristocracy, and would then be dangerous, (^ 
become useless by uniting with die commons. Thus the 
nobility, from dissatisfaction, and the national party, from a 
spirit of absolute justice, alike r^eeted the iqiper chamber. 

This detamination of the assembly has been the object of 
many reproaches. Hie partisans of the peerage hare attri* 
halted jdl the evils of the rovohztion to the absence of diat 
order; as if it had been possible for an3rbody whatsoever to 
arrest its progress. It was not the cu ustitn t i cm which gave it 
the character it has had, but events arising £nom party 
struggles. What would the upper chamber have done be- 
tween d>e court and the nation? If in favour of the first, it 
wodUl have been anaWe to guideor save it; if in favour <£ 
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the second, it wotild not have strengthened it; in either case; 
its suppression would have infallibly ensued. In such times, 
progress is rapid, and all that seeks to dieck it is superfluous. 
In England, the house of lords, although docile, was sus- 
pended during the crisis. These various systems have each 
their epoch; revolutions are achieved by one chamber, and 
end with two. 

The royal sanction gave rise to great debates in the assem- 
bly, and violent clamours without. The question was as to 
the part of the king in the making of laws; the deputies were 
nearly all agreed on one point. They were determined, in 
admitting his right to sanction or refuse laws; but some desired 
that this right should be unlimited, others that it should be 
temporary. This, in reality, amounted to the same thing; 
for it was not possible for the king to prolong his refusal in- 
definitely, and the veto, though absolute, would only have 
been suspensive. But this faculty, bestowed on a single man, 
of checking the will of the people, appeared exorbitant, 
especially out of the assembly, where it was less understood. 

Paris had not yet recovered fhmi the agitation of the 14tli 
of July; the popular government was but beginning, and the 
city experienced all its liberty and disorder. The assembly 
of electors, who in difficult circumstances had taken the place 
of a provisional corporation, had just been replaced. A 
hundred and eighty members nominated by the districts, 
constituted themselves legislators and representatives of 
the city. While they were engaged on a plan of municipal 
organization, each desired to command; for in France the 
love of liberty is almost the love of power. The committees 
acted apart from the mayor; the assembly of representatives 
arose against the committees, and the districts against the 
assembly of representatives. Each of the sixty districts 
attributed to itself the legislative power, and gave the execu- 
tive power to its committees; they all considered the members 
of the general assembly as iJieir subordinates, and themselves 
as invested with the right of annulling their decrees. This 
idea of the sovereignty of the principal over the delegate 
made rapid progress. Those who had no share in authority, 
formed assemblies, and then gave themselves up to discussion; 
soldiers debated at the Oratoire, journeymen tailors at the 
Colonnade, hair-dressers in the Champs Elys^s, servants at 
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the Louvre; bat the most ammsted debates took plaee in 
the Palais Bojal. There were inquired into the questions 
that occupied tht national assembly, and its discussicms criti- 
cised. The dearth of provisions also brought crowds together, 
and these mobs were not the least dangerous. 

Such was the state of Paris when the debate concerning 
the veto was begun. The alarm which this right conferred 
on the king excited, was extreme. It seemed as though ^e 
fate of liberty depended on the decision of this question, and 
that the veto alone would bring back the ancient system. 
The multitude, ignorant of the nature and limits of power, 
wished the assembly, on which it relied, to do all, and the 
king, whom it mistrusted, to do nothing. Every instrument 
left at the disposal of the court, appeared the means of a 
counter revolution. The crowds at the Palais Royal grew 
turbulent; threatening letters were sent to those members of 
the assembly, who, like Mounier, had declared in favour of 
the absolute veto. They spc^e of dismissing th^n as faith- 
less representatives, and of marching upon Versailles. The 
Palais Boyd sent a deputati<m to the assembly, and required 
the commune to declare that the deputies were xevocable, 
and to make them at all times d^>end^t on the electors. The 
commune remained firm, rejected the demands of the Palais 
Boyal, and took measures to prevent the riotous assemblies. 
The national guuid supported it; this body was well disposed; 
Lafayette had acquired its confidence; it was becoming orga- 
nized, it wore a uniform, submitted to discipline aiter the 
example of the French guard, and learned from its chief the 
love of order and respect for the law. But the middle class 
that composed it had not yet taken exclusive possession of the 
popular government. The multitude which was enrolled on 
the 14th of July, was not as yet entirely disbanded. This 
agitation from without rendei^ the debates upon the veto 
stormy; in this way a very simple question acquired great 
importance, and the ministry, perceiving how fatal the infiu- 
ence of an absolute decision might prove, and seeing, also, 
that the unlimited veto and the suspensive veto were one and 
the same thing, induced the king to be satisfied with the latter, 
and give up the former. The assembly declared that the 
refusal of his sanction could not be prokmged by the prince 
beyond two sessions; and this decision satisfied every one. 

r 
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The caonb Unek adTiwtage of tbe Mg^tBtian m f^iis i^ 

> itAlke other prq)e<^fi. Far some tuoe it bad isflueneed tte 

o July's jui&d. At £re(^ he had iiefiiaed to Btaettcn the decvee^ 

* i^ the 4th of August, althou^ ihef w^ere coastit^tive^ w^ 

consequently he o&M not vmd [»r(miii)gf^g them. A&er 

aoee^dog them, <m the gemonitomces of the aeeenahlj^ he re- 

meMTod the flame difficuliaeB rdatiire to ^ declaiaitiiHi <if 

iqghtfi. The object of the cowQt iims toi*e{»:tf eat Louis XYL 

M oppi^essed by the asaembly, and oonatrained to suhmU it^ 

jmeaettres whida he was unwdlHng to aoeept; tt ^idured ita 

jutofttioB with impati^Miey and strove to TQgado its fooaer ail- 

* ^JuDiity. Flight was the anfy meaBs^ and it was a*eqi0S]:te 

^ to legitinvate it; nothing coidd be done in the Lpreeenoe of 

(the assembly, and in the neighbourhood of Paria. Eoyal au- 

Parity had Mien on the 23rd of Jaii€^ military jpfywFer cm 1ji« 

Mth of July; there was no alteroative but tuvil war« As lib 

mm diffijcult to ipersuade the iking to this oourse, ^y waited 

4dll the last moiaent to induoe -him to flee; his iiesHatioa 

caused the failure of the {dan. It was pressed tojretire to 

MBiZy to Bouill4, in the midat of i^is Aim^s to call around 

ihe monfffoh the nobilit^r, the troops Who contiiMAed faithful, 

ithe paFliaments; to dedareithe assembly and Paris ln.a state c^ 

jcebellion; to invite tthem ito obedienoe or to force them to it; 

jmd if the ancient system coidd not be entijrely jfe-eetablished» 

At .least to ^onfioe f hemselyes to the declaration of the 20^ 

4)f June. On the jother hand, if the couitt had an interest in 

removing the king from Versailles, ithat it might efieet somer 

4hii^ it was the interest of the partisans cff the re(?oltttiQn to 

J[)ring him 4to Paris; the Orleans faction, if one •existed, had 

4in interest in driving the king to flight, by intimidalaDg hin^ 

in theiiQpe that the assembly would appoint its leader Ueti^ 

demmt-general ef the hmgdm ; and, lastly, the peo^e, who 

were in want of bread, ^wished for "the king to reside at 

Paris, .in the Jiope that ihis pifesence would .diminish, <a: pat a 

atop to the dearth of provisions. AH these causes existing, 

an occasion was only wanting to bring about an insurrection ^ 

the court furnished this oooasion. On the pretext ^of pro^ 

teetii^g itself against the movements in Pauls, it summoned 

troops to Versailles, doubled the household guards, and s^it 

for thovdragoans and the:HaBders regiment Allthis|>ro- 

paration of troops gave rise to the liveliest feansi a repoi$ 
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tfgo^ of m mA-TevokiiAomry mmgme, md Hi^ fla^^ of tbf 
king, and tilie ^ssolution of the assembly, were aanoiinoei as 
ft hifid» Strange uniforms, and yellow aod Hack codmdes, 
w^we to be seen at the Luxembourg, titie PaJlais Bojal, uAi 
ttt the Cbamps iSjs^; tim Ibes of ti^e reyolution di^kyed a 
d^reie of joy t^ey luid iK>t manilested for some time. T2i9 
bebavriour of the toourt oonfinoed th^se suspidonsy and dis^ 
^sed the object of all these preparatioos. 

The of^ceru of the Flajotders regim^n^ reoei^ed with anxiety 
jUi the town of Yersaillesi, were £eted at the chateau, and 
even adioitted to the queen's card tables. Endeavours were 
made to secure their devotion, and a banquet was given to 
&em by the king's guards. The oftoers of the dragoons 
3nd the chasseure^ whp were at Versailles^ t&ose df the 
Swiss guards, of the hundred Swiss, of the prevot^ and ihi^ 
staff of the national guard were invited. Th^ theatre in the 
<:ihateau, which was reserved £or the most sdema f^tes of the 
jcourt, and which, since the marriage of the second brother of 
the Hngy had only been used for the en^>eror Joseph IL, w^ 
selected for the scene of the festival The kind's muaioians 
wer^. ordered to attaid t^is. the ^fijrst fet^ whidb the guards 
had given. During the banquet, toasss u* the king androyal 
family were drunk with enthusiasm, while the nation was 
omitted or r^ected. At the seG<H^ course, the grenadiers of 
Flanders, the two bodies of Swis^ and the dr^ooas, were 
jadmitted to witness the spectacle, and share the sentiments 
which animaited the guests* The enthusiasm increased every 
mcmient. Suddenly the king was uii^ounoed; he entered 
attired in a hunting dress, the que^i leaning on his arm, and 
^carrying the dauphin. Shouts if affection and devotion arose 
on every side. The health of the royal family was drunk, with 
swords drawn; and when Louis XVI. withdrew, the musie 
played, " O Ridkard f O man nnJ Vunivers f abandonee,'* 
The scene uow assumed a very significant cha^racter; the 
march of the Hullajp^, and the profusion of wine, deprived 
|;he guests of all rg^ve. The chi^e w^ sounded; tottering 
j^uests climbed the lioxes^ as if mounting to 9^ assault; white 
cockades were distributed; the tri-coloured codkade, it is said, 
was tramypJed on^ and the quests then spread through the 
galleries of the ehateau, wh^e the ladies of the court loaded 
^ f2 
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them with congratulations, and decorated them with ribbcms 
and cockades. 

Such was this famous banquet of the 1st of October, which 
tfie court was imprudent enough to repeat on the 3rd. One 
cannot help lamenting its fatal want of foresight; it could 
neither submit to nor change its destiny. This assembling 
of the troops, so far from preventing aggression in Parig^ 
provoked it; the banquet did not make the devotion of the 
soldiers any more sure, while it augmented the ill disposi- 
tion of the people. To protect itself there was no necessity 
for so much ardour, nor for flight was there needful so much 
preparation; but the court never took the measure calculated 
to make its designs silbceed, or else it only half took it, and, 
in order to decide, it always waited until there was no longer 
any time. 

The news of this banquet produced the greatest sensation 
in Paris. On the 4th, suppressed rumours, counter-revo- 
lutionary provocations, the dread of conspiracies, indignation 
against the court, and increasing alarm at the dearth of pro- 
visions, all announced an insurrection; the multitude already 
looked towards Versailles. On the 5th, the insurrection 
broke out in a violent and invincible manner; the entire want 
of flour was the signal. A young girl, entering a guard- 
house,* seized a drum and rushed through the streets beating 
it, and crying, " Bread! Bread!" She was soon surrounded 
by a crowd of women. This mob advanced towards the 
Hotel de Ville, increasing as it went. It forced the guard that 
stood at the door, and penetrated into the interior, clamouring 
for bread and arms; it broke open doors, seized weapons, 
and marched towards Versailles. The people soon rose en 
masse, uttering the same demand, till the cry, " To Versailles !^ 
rose on every side. The women started first, headed by 
Maillard, one of the volunteers of the Bastille. The popu- 
lace, the national guard, and the French guards requested to 
follow them. The commander, Lafayette, opposed their 
departure a long time, but in vain; neither his efforts nor 
his popularity could overcome the obstinacy of the people. 
Por seven hours he harangued and retained them. At length, 
impatient at this delay, rejecting his advice, they prepared to 
set forward without him; when, feeling that it was now 
his duty to conduct, as it had previously been to restnun 
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^em, he obtained his authorisation from the corporation, and 
gave the word for departure about seven in the evening. 

The excitement at Versailles was less impetuous, but quite 
as real; the national guard and the assembly were anxious and 
irritated. The double banquet of the household troops, the 
approbation the queen had expressed, fPai etc enchantee de la 
joumee de Jeudi^ — ^the king's refusal to accept simply the 
Bights of Man, his concerted temporizings, and the want of 
provisions, excited the alarm of the representatives of the 
people and filled them with suspicion. Potion having denounced 
the banquets of the guards, was summoned by a royalist deputy 
to explain his denunciation, and make known the guilty parties. 
**Let it be expressly declared," exclaimed Mirabeau, *<that 
whosoever is not king is a subject and responsible, and I will 
speedily furnish proofs." These words, which pointed to the 
queen, compelled the right side to be silent. This hostile 
discussion was preceded and succeeded by debates equaUy 
animated, ccmceming the refusal of the sanction, and the 
scarcity of provisions in Paris. At length, just as a deputa- 
tion was despatched to the king, to require his pure and 
simple acceptance of the Bights of Man, and to solicit him to 
fSacilitate with all his power the supplying Paris with provi- 
sions, the arrival of the women, headed by Maillard, waiS 
announced. 

Their unexpected appearance, for they had intercepted all 
the couriers who might have announced it, excited the terrors 
of the court The troops of Versailles flew to arms and sur- 
rounded the chateau, but the intentions of the women were 
not hostile. Maillard, their leader, had recommended them 
to appear as suppliants, and in that attitude they presented 
their complaints successively to the assembly and to the king. 
Accordingly, the first hours of this turbulent evening were 
sufiiciently calm. Yet it was impossible but that causes of 
hostility should arise between an excited mob and the house- 
hold troops, the objects of so much irritation. The latter 
were stationed in the court of the chateau opposite the 
national guard and the Flanders regiment. The space be- 
tween was filled by women and volunteers of the Bastille. 
In the midst of the confusion, necessarily arising from such 
a juxta-position, a scuffle arose; this was the signal for dis- 
order and conflict. An officer of the guards struck a Parisian 
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ioMi^ with his sftbre, md WM ia tatn sbot in ^ arm. The 
national gcisrda sided agsmst Hht hottsehold t^oofmt ikie eon* 
iict beoame warm, and i^^jM have hwn saligidnary, Iwt for the 
Airknesst tive bad weather, md the orders fireft to the hotos^ 
hoM troops first to cease firiiig and then to retire* Butasthe«0 
#ere aceosed of being ihe aggressefs, tiM fbry cxf the nmhi-^ 
fade eondnued for soobe lame^ their quarters Were brokeit 
kvtoy two df them were wonnded, and motiiev s«red with diflU 
eulty. 

During this tumult, the court was in eotistenaatkiii; the 
flight of the king was snggested, and eaitiagaB prepared; 8 
piqu^ of the mtional gnard saw them at the gatie of the 
Orangery^ and haTing made them go bad^ clos^ the gatei 
Aioreover, the knig, either ignorant of the de^igam of llie 
eourt, or cooee^ng them impraeticabie, fcfflaed te escqpe^ 
I'ears were minted with Ma padfie h^Um^m^ when he heed-' 
letted to repel the aggression or to take fiight Cenqneredl, 
he ^prehended the fate of Charles I. ef £ngiand| absent^ 
he feaa^ed that the dnke of Orleans would ebtoiB the liente* 
tmcy fd the kit^kmi. But, in the meantime^ the r^n^ 
fatigue, and the inaetionof the household troops, lessened th4 
fary of the mtdtltude, and Lafayette arrived at the head ef 
Ihe Parisian army. 

His presence restored security to the court, atid the re^ 
plies of the king to the d^utation from Paris^ satisfied the 
multitude and 1^ aiiny* In a short time, Lafayette's actrri^, 
the good sense and disdpUne of the Parisian guaf^di, restored 
order ererywhere. Tranquillity returned. The crowd cf 
women and Tolunteers, oyercome by fhtigiM^ gradually die^ 
persed, aud some of the national guard were entrusted with 
the defmice of the chateau, wliik others w»« lodged wi^ 
Iheir companions in arms at Yersaiyeii. The i^yal ftaily^ 
re-assured i^r the anxiety and fear of this pcaidM niglU^ 
retired to rest about two o'cloek in the morning. Towftrds 
lite, Lafayette, having vkited the outposts which hod beeft 
confided to his care, and &idii^ the watch wett kept, the 
town calm, and the crowds d^^ersed or sleeping^ also teok ft 
few raomesls repose* 

About six, however, some men of tiie lower class, more 
enthusiastic than the rest, and awake sooner thin ^ey^ 
prowled ro!»d tiie ch&teau. Finding a gate open^ they 
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iafcrmed tiidr eomptLmem, ftfid'entered. U i t ftiituiurt dyv tbo 
Bkterior podts bad b€ieti entinisted to tke hoinelioid grmr^ and 
xefcned t<> Ihe Fari^d army* This firtal refusal cawad all 
the misfortunes of the night. The interior gmurd kad BOt 
even be^ increased;^ the gales searoelj visked, and the watch 
kep« as negMgently aa on (»>dinarj oeGa6iott& Th9s« iBeii> 
exdted hjr all the passionii that had brought them ta Ver- 
mSIeSy peroeiving one ei the hoosehotd troopa at a window^ 
tk^an to insult him. He fired^ and wounded one of them. 
They then rtished dn ike household troops, idio defended the 
diateau breast to breast, and sacrificed themsdvea heroicallj* 
One of them had time to warn the queen, whom the assailants 
partictdarly threatened; and half dressed, she ran for refuge 
ix> the king. The tuaaidt and danger were extreme in ^ 
i&ateau. 

Lafayette, ai^rised of the invflsnon of tiie royal readenoe^ 
mounted his horse, and rode hastUy to ibe scene of danger* 
On the square he met some of the household troops surrounded 
by an infuriated mob, who were on the point of killing them. 
He threw himself among them, called some French guards 
who were near, and having rescued the household troops, and 
dispersed their assailants, he hurried to the chateau. He 
found it abready secured by the grenadiers of the French 
guard, who, at the first noise of the tumult, had hastened and 
protected the household troops from the fury of the Parisians. 
But the scene was not over; the crowd assembled again in 
the marble court under the king*s balcony, loudly cs^ed for 
him, and he appeai*ed. They required his departure for 
Paris; he promised to repair thither with his family, and 
this promise was received with general applause. The 
queen was resolved to accompany him; but the prejudice 
against her was so strong that the journey was not without 
danger; it was necessary to reconcile her with the multitude. 
Lafayette proposed to her to accompany him to the balcony; 
after some hesitation, she consented. They appeared on it 
together, and to communicate by a sign with the tumultuous 
crowd, to conquer its animosity, and awaken its enthusiasm, 
Lafayette respectfully kissed the queen's hand; the crowd 
responded with acclamations. It now remained to make peace 
between them and the household troops. Lafayette advanced 
with one of these> placed his own tricoloured cockade on his 
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hat, and embraced bim before the pec^Ie, wbo sbouted *^ Vwent 
les gardei'du'corps /" Thus terminated tbis scene; the royal 
fiEunily set out for Paris, escorted by tbe army, and its guards 
mixed with it 

The insurrection of the 5th and 6th of October was an 
entirely popular movement We must not try to explain it 
by secret motives, nor attribute it to concealed ambition; it 
was provoked by the imprudence of the court The banquets 
of the household troops, the reports of flight, the dread of 
civil war, and the scarcity of provisions alone brought Paris 
upon Versailles. If special instigators, which the most 
careful inquiries have sdll left doubtful, contributed to pro- 
duce this movement, they did not change either its direction 
or its object The result of this event was the destruction 
of the ancient r^me of the court; it deprived it of its 
guard, it removed it from the royal residence at Versailles to 
&e capital of the revolution, and placed it under the surveil- 
lance of the people. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FROM THE 6th OP OCTOBER, 1789, TO THE DEATH OP 
MIRABEAU, APRIL, 1791. 

Results of the events of October — ^Alteration of the provinces into depart- 
ments—Organization of the administratiTe and municipal authorities 
according to the system of popular sovereignty and election — ^Finances : 
aU the means employed are insulBcism-— Property of the clergy declared 
national— The sale of the property of the clergy leads to assignats ■ 
Civil constitution of the dergy^-Beligious opposition of the bishops — 
Anniversary of the 14th of July— Abolition of titles— Confiideration of 
the Champ de Mars — New organisation of the anny — O^osition of the 
officers — Schism respecting the civil constitution of the clergy — Clubs — 
Death of Mirabeau — During the whole of tiiis period the separation of 
parties becomes more decided. 

The period which forms the sulgect of this chapter was less 
remarkable for events than for the gradually decided separa- 
tion of parties. In proportion as changes were introduced 
into the state and the laws, those whose interests or opinions 
they injured declared themselves against them. The revo- 
lution had had as enemies, from the beginning of the states- 
general, the court; from the union of orders and the abolition 
of privUeges, the nobility; from the establishment of a single 
assembly and the rejection of the two chambers, the ministry 
and the partizans of the English form of government* It had^ 
moreover, against it since the departmental organization, the 
provinces; since the decree respecting the property and civil 
constitution of the clergy, the whole ecclesiastical body; since 
the introduction of the new military laws, all the officers of the 
army. It might seem that the assembly ought not to have 
effected so many changes at once, so as to have avoided making 
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so many enemies; but its general plans, its necessities, and the 
very plots of its adversaries, required all these innovations. 

After the 5th and 6th of October, the assembly emigrated 
as the court had done after the 14th of July. Mounier 
and Lally-ToUendal deserted it, despairing of liberty &om 
the moment their views ceased to be followed. Too absolute 
in their plans, they wanted the people, after having delivered 
the assembly on the I4lh cf July, suddenly to cease acting, 
which was displaying an entire ignorance of the impetus of 
revolutions. When the people have once been made use of, 
it is difficult to disband them, and the most prudent course is 
not to contest, but to regulate its intervention. Lally-Tol- 
lendal renounced his ti^e of Frenchman, and returned to 
England, the land of his ancestors. Mounier repaired to 
Dauphini^ his native fnrovinea, whic^ he endeavoured to 
excite to a revolt agunst the assembly. It was kicqpwstent 
to coiaplain of an insiirreetaoii, and yet to proiroke one» eqpe- 
ei^y when ii was to tiM piofit of another jfUf^f ^ his 
was too weak to Tiwrnitain itself agamst tibe aneieBt r^fime 
end the revolutiiHW Notintfastanding his infltKSiee in Dau- 
phine, whose farmer movemento he had dlrooted^ Movnier 
WHS nnal^ to establish there a eentre of permanei^ resistance, 
but the assembly was thereby warned to destrc^^ the itttcient 
provincial organization, which might become the frame-work 
of a civil war. 

After the 5th tod 6fth of October, the national representa- 
fives followed the king to the capital, whidi their common 
presence had contributed greatly to tranquillize'. The people 
Were satisfied with possessing the king; the causes which had 
excited their ebullition had ceased. The duke of Orkans, 
who, right or wrong, was considered the contriver of the in- 
surrection, had just been sent away; he had accepted a mis* 
sion to En^and; Lafayette was resolved to maintain wder; 
the national guard, animated by a better spirit, acquired every 
day habits of discipHne and obedience; the corporation^ getting 
over the confusion of its first estabHshment, began to have 
Authority. There remained but one cause of disturbance 
— the scarcity of provisions. Notwithstanding the zeaJ 
and foresight of Ae committee entrusted with the task of 
proving supplies, daity assemblages of the people threat- 
ened die publie tnmquilmy. The people, so easify^ deceived 
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-when ndSetitig, Ulfed a baker enUed FiUft^c^ wto ww iiii« 
justly AcccMed a» a iKumof>dfisi; Qo tlie 2l8i of OelolMr * 
mtftkd law wM ftfodaimed, aut^rimiig tbe corporfldon t9 
enpky force td dfojperse ike moby aHer having Mdunoiiedtbe 
cititena to t^ne. Power wa» rested in a ekam tetereate^ 
ia maiiitauiiiig order; iMo dieiriets aad Ae notioiial g»ard 
weore o»bediem to tb« asaeaablj. SabmlBiioii to tlid law waa 
Ae prev^ail&ci^ paseiofi of thatepocb* Tbe depittiea- cm iMir 
side only aspired at completing the constitution and eflbcHftBg 
Ihe r&^organizi^oii of ik& state. 'Riey bad the mam roaaon 
fcr hastoniitg ^dr task^ as tbe enemies of tbe assembfynadtf 
1UW of ii^fat reattaitted of tbe andent r^gUne^ to oeeaaknt it 
ambarrassifient^ Accordingly it n^>lied to eaeb of their en-* 
deavoms hy ti-isefeef wl^i^ cbai^Dg tbe ancient order of 
ti^iga^ deprived tben of one of their means of attaeli^ 

It began by dividiiig the kingdiMn mom equally «id r^u^ 
krly. Tbe provisees, which bad wit&essed with i«gret the 
kea of their privUeges, fofised matt st««te, tiie enteot oi 
which was too fast, Md tbe adrnktistratiofi tec iiidepeiide«i» 
It was essential to reduce their size, change their naiMfly and 
flifb)eet them to tbe maoB go*femaient Oft the 22od of Se- 
tmbeF, tbe assemUy adopted is thia respect the pwject eoiK 
oeived by SMyes, and presented by Thoioret in the eanie of » 
e ummltt ee, wMdi oceapied itself eoftstantlyoa tiiiaaali^ect for 
two nkcntbs* 

Fraftce was dirided into dgii»ty-4hree d^par ta aea tt a^ nearty 
eqtial itk extent and popula^n^ i^ depar^nents were subdn 
Tided Mto ^striets and (ftoftoas^ Their admia^stradonreeeived 
e utUlbrm and hierarcbicallbftn. ThedqMrtiiientha<lanadP> 
ndninbtatfTe d^nmcil composed <^ thir^r'^six members^ and an 
ftceecH^Te directory composed d five mead>ers: as tiie narnee 
indioKle^ tbe Untt^ons of the one weve to dedde^ and of tbe 
ecber to act; The diatrkt was ergaoiBed in tbe same way:^ 
abbottgb oo a smaller acaley it had a cooncil and a direetocy, 
fewer hoi mmilMsr, afidsabordknle to tiie superior jtiiectcnry «m 
eoundL Tbe canton, con^raaed of fiveor six parishes^ was an 
electoral not an adnnnistaratire dirisioiif tbe active dtiaensy and 
to be C(M»idered snch it was neeesaary to pay taxes amount^ 
log to three days earnings, united in the canton to nomii'*' 
nate tfaeir deputiea and magistrates. Eveiythsag io Hie new^ 
plan was snbjea to election) but tins had aevetddegrcesu It: 
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appeared imprudent to confide to the multittide the choice of 
its delegates, and illegal to exclude them from it; this difficult 
question was avoided by the double electicm. The active 
citizens of the canton named electors intrusted with nomina- 
ting the members of the national assemUy, the administratora 
of the department, those of the district, and the judges of 
tribunals; a criminal court was established in .each depart- 
ment, a civil court in each district, and a police-court in each 
canton. 

Such was the institution of the department. It remained 
to regulate that of the corporation: the administration of this 
was confided to a general council and a municipality, com- 
posed of members whose numbers were proportioned to 
the population of the towns. The municipal officers were 
named immediately by the people, and could alone authorize 
the employment of the arm^ force. The corporation formed 
the first step of the association, the kingdom formed the last; 
the department was intermediate between the corporation 
and the state, between universal interests, and purdy local 
interests. 

The execution of this plan, which organized the sovereignty 
of the people, which enabled all citizens to concur in the 
election of their magistrates, and entrusted them with their 
own administration, and distributed them into a machinery 
which, by permitting the whole state to move, preserved a 
correspondence between its parts, and prevented their isola- 
tion, excited the discontent of some provinces. The states 
of Languedoc and Brittany protested against the new divi- 
sion of the kingdom, and on their side the parliaments of 
Metz, Eouen, Bordeaux, and Toulouse rose against the 
operations of the assembly which suppressed the Chambres 
de Vacations, abolished the orders, and declared the commis- 
sions of the states incompetent. The partizans of the ancioit 
regime employed every means to disturb its progress: the no- 
biUty excited the provinces, the parliamaits took resolutions, 
the clergy issued mandates, and writers took advantage of the 
liberty of the press to attack the revolution. Its two principal 
enemies were the nobles and the bishops. Parliament, having 
no root in the nation, only formed a magistracy, whose attacks 
were prevented by destroying the magistracy itself, whereas 
the nobility and the clergy had means of action which sur- 
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Tived the influence of the body. The mirforttines of these 
two classes were caused by ^emsdyes. After harassing 
the revolution in the assembly, they afterwards attacked it 
with open force — the clergy, by internal insurrecticms — ^the 
nobility, by arming Europe against it. They had great ex* 
pectations firom anarchy, which, it is true, caused France many 
evils, but which was far from rendering their own position 
better. Let us now see how the hostilities of the clergy were 
brought on; for this purpose we must go back a little. 

The revdution had commenced with the finances, and had 
not yet been able to put an end to the embarrassments by which 
it was caused. More important objects had occupied the 
attention of the assembly. Summoned, no longer to defray the 
expenses of administrati<Mi, but to constitute the state, it had 
suspended its legislative discussions, from time to time, in order 
to satisfy the more pressing necesaties of the treasury. Necker 
had proposed provisional means, which had been adopted in 
confidence, and almost without discussion. Despite this zeal, 
he did not without displeasure see the finances ocmsidered as 
subordinate to the constitution, and the ministry to the 
assembly. A first loan of thirty millions, (1,200,000/.,) 
voted the 9th of August, had not succeeded; a subsequent 
loan of eighty millions, (3,200,000/.,) voted the 27th of the 
same month, had been insufficient. Duties were reduced or 
abolished, and they yielded scarcely anything, owing to the 
difficulty of collecting them. It became useless to have re- 
course to public confidence, which refused its aid; and in 
September, Necker had proposed, as the only means, an 
extraordinary contribution of a fourth of the revenue, to be 
paid at once. Each citizen was to fix his proportion himself, 
making use of that simple form of oath, which weU expressed 
these first days of honour and patriotism:—"/ declare with 
truth:' 

Mirabeau now caused Necker to be invested with a c<mi- 
plete financial dictatorship. He spoke of the urgent wants 
of the state, of the labours of the assembly, which did not 
permit it to discuss the [4an of the minister, and which at the 
same time prevented its examining any other; of Necker's 
skill, which ensured the success of his own measure; and 
urged the assembly to leave with him the responsibility of 
its success, by confidently adopting it. As some did not 



i^pptiove of tbeTieWA «f tiie ininiitaiv<^ oliMni wspeeted Ite 
ijBtejrt«msofMkabei^vMiLr€«^)c^ 

one of tine loost eloquent he ever 4eUFere4, bj di^>l«7ii)€ 
bt&kruptcf impendifi^, and «acchiioiBg» ^ Vote tbi« extrac^r 
'diaar7tobsid7>«ndma7itproy«sttftdent! YoteH; forif jon 
ltt¥e doubts rei^peetbig ^be means, you haye xKAe respecting 
tbewMity and our inability iosiqppjy it Yoteit,|brtb6 pubUQ 
idj^eumstaiices wiU not bear del^,md wesbaU be aooountab]^ 
for all poftfKxi^ftesat Be«:are of asking £ot tune; misfortuno 
Aerer gi:»nts it ^Gentleoien, o» tbe oceasiw ci a ridi- 
esioms molskm irt the Palais Bojal, an absurd incursion^ 
'which had never had any imptniiiiiee^ save in feeble imar 
ginations, or the mvda of men of ill designs and bad 
£uth, 70« onoe heerd these words, * Caiiline is at th gat^ 
if JRom^, mid yt$ the^ ddHberiBrief And yet there were 
•MTOund us neither Catiline, nor pmls, wx factions, nor 
Borne. But now baidciruptcj, hid^ms bankruptcy, is there^ 
it threatens to consume yov, your properties your honour, 
«id yet you deliberatej" 3Cirabeau hsd earned away th^ 
asseoaibly by his oratory; and the patriotic c<wtributipn iraK 
•voted with unaninkous appiaiitae. 

But this reaouroe had osXj afforded momentary relief. The 
Iboianoes of the isevolution depended on a more daring and 
more vast meaawre. It was neoeasary not only to support th$ 
revoluti^A, but to repair the immense d^cit which stopped 
its progress, and threatened its future destiny. One way 
alone remained — to declare ecclesiastieal pr<^rty national, 
and to s^ it &r the rescue <^ the state. Public interest pre^ 
scribed this coui^; and St eould be done with justice, ihe clergy 
not beji^ Ihe prquietors, but the simple administrators of 
this property, ^v^^iod to religion, and not to the priests. The 
nation, therefore, hj taking on itself the expenses of the 
altar, and the support of its ministers, might procure and 
ai^propriafte an important finance ^espurc^ and obtain a 
groat political result. 

It was important not to leave an independent body, and 
especially an aAeimt body, any longer in Ihe state; for in a 
time of revoluti<m every thing ancient is hostile. The clergy, 
by its £9rmidable hi^*archy and its <)f>ul^M)e, a stranger to 
the new changes, would have remained as a republic in the 
kingdom. Jte form bekmged to another system: when 
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<jbereMfiioefeRte,bmtOB^t)qdie% 6«gii order lad frovyei 
fnr ks omn regulation «kd efrirteiMW. The dftifj had its 
dtCTCtelfl, 6ie ii£3>iyi7 te kMr of fiefe, liw peofde its ccnrpofs*- 
-tions; everything was independent, because everythinf was 
prvrate. But bmt that fimetiaia v«re foeeondng puUic, it 
usaa neoflsnrj te mabe a i&agiatBaej of liie f>riertfaood as thejr 
IbadmadeiMecfioyaiiy; and, ia order to make tfaexadepeadaBt 
on tike slate, it was ^aeatial itfa^ ihoidd be paid by it, and 
to resume from tiie aMmarafa ids domain, from tiie clergy its 
property, hf bertowiag «ii eaeh oi them suitable endowments. 
This grat operalMn, whidi destroyed liie aneieivt eodesias^ 
4ieidr£g^ne, was eiBfeeted in 1^ ^oikMring amaner: 

One of the most jureasing neeessitiea was the aboMtioa of . 
iiChes. As these were a tax paid by the rural popaktion • 
to the clergy, the sacrifice would be ibr tiie adTantage of ' 
^ose who wwe oppvemed l^ theuL Aeeordingiy, after 
4edariBg tbsy we» redeeouUe, on the a^ht of 1^ 4th ef 
Augast, they were suppressed oa the lltfa, withoat pnmding 
any equivaknt The clergy apposed the maasuie at first, bat 
afikerMrds had the good .sense to consent Hie aitehbishop of 
Barisga^e up tithes in tiie name of all ins ixretibren, and by 
this act of pnidenoe h& siiowed himseflf &illi£Bl to the Hne of 
conduct adopted by ^hd pririlegad dasses on tiie night of the 
4th of Angust; but tins was tise extent of his saoifices. 

A short time after, ike debate respecting the possessioa 
cf eedesiastieal property began. Talleyrand, bishop of 
Antun, piqMsed to the dergy that Aef should renounce it 
in faTonr of the nation, whidi woaftd easploy it in defbi^ng .' 
Ibe expenses of worslnp, and lifmdating its debt He proved 
-tiiie lustiee and peopritty of this measuve; and he showed 
ibe gieat adTsntages which would accrue to the state. The 
p i Mjp erty of <the clergy amsnnted to seyend thousand millions of ' 
francs. After paying its debts, providing for the eeclesia&- * 
tical aerficesand that of hospitals, and tl;^ endowment of its 
ministerfvsutteient would still nemain tOieztingaiah the pnblic 
debt, wiied&er permaoentcr annuities, and to reimbuiee the 
money paid for ju«ycial offices. The dergy rose against this *^ 
proposition. The discussion beeame ymej animated; and it ! 
was decided, in spite of their resistanoe, that they were not 
proprietors, but single depositaries of the wealth that the 
l^e^ of ktngs and of the faith£al had devoted to rdigion, and 
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that the nation, on providing for the lervice of pnl^c wm> 
ship, had a right to reoal soct property. The decree whidi 
placed it at its disposal was passed on the 2nd of December, 
1789- 

Frcmi that moment the hatred of the ciergy to the rerolu- 
tion broke out. At the commencement of the states-general 
it had been less intractable than the nobilitj, in order to pre* 
serve its riches; it now showed itself as opposed as they to 
the new r^ime, of which it became the most tenadons and 
furious foe. Yet, as the decree placed ecclesiastical property 
at the disposal of the naticm, without, as yet, displacing it, 
it did not break out into opposition at once. The administra- 
tion was still confided to it, and it hoped that the posses- 
sions of the chujch might serve as a mortgage f<^ the debt, 
but would not be sold. 

It was, indeed, difficult to effect the sale, which, however, 
could not be delayed, the treasury only subsbting on antici- 
pations, and the exchequer, which supplied it with bills, begin- 
ning to lose all credit on account of the number it had issued. 

They obtained their end, and proceeded with the new 
financial oi^anization in the following manner: The necessi- 
ties of this and the following year required a sale of this 
property to the amount of four hundred millions of francs; 
to facilitate it, the corporation of Paris made ccmsiderable 
subscriptions, and the municipalities of the kingdom followed 
the example of Paris. They were to return to the treasury 
the equivalent of the property they received from the state 
to sell to private individuals; but they wanted money, and 
they could not deliver the amount since they had not yet met 
with purchasers. What was to be done? they supple muni- 
cipal notes intended to reimburse the public creditors, until 
they should acquire the funds necessary £q^ withdrawing 
the notes. Once arrived thus far, they saw that, instead 
of municipal notes, it would be better to create exchequer 
bills, which would have a compulsory circulation, and answer 
the purpose of specie: this was simplifying the operation by 
generalizing it. In this way the assignats had their origin. 

This invention was of great utility to the revolution, and 
alone secured the sale of ecclesiastical property. The 
assignats, which were a means of payment £or the state, be- 
came a pledge to the creditors. The latter by reodving ^em 
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were not obliged to accept payment in land for what they 
had furnished in money. But sooner or later the assignats 
would fsdl into the hands of men disposed to realize them, 
and then they were to be destroyed at the same time that 
they ceased to be a pledge. In order that they might fulfil 
their design, their forced circulation was required; to render 
them safe, the quantity was limited to the value of the pro- 
perty proposed for sale; and that they might not fall by too 
sudden a change, they were made to bear interest The 
assembly, from the moment of their issue, wished to give 
them all the consistency of money. It was hoped that specie 
concealed by distrust would immediately re-appear, and that 
the assignats would enter into competition Mrith it. Mort- 
gage made them quite as sure, and interest made them more 
profitable; but this interest, which was attended with much 
inconvenience, disappeared after the first issue. Such was 
the origin of the paper money issued under so much necessity, 
and with so much prudence, which enabled the revolution 
to accomplish such great things, and which was brought into 
discredit by causes that belonged less to its nature than to 
the subsequent use made of it. 

When the dergy saw by a decree of the 29th of December 
tbe administration of church property transferred to the 
municipalities, the sale they were about to make of it to the 
value of four hundred millions of francs, and the creation of 
a paper money calcidated to facilitate this spoliation, and 
render it definitive, it left nothing undone to secure the 
intervention of God in the cause of its wealth. It made a 
last attempt: it oifered to realize in its own name the loan 
of four hundred millions of francs, which was rejected, be- 
cause otherwise, after having decided that it was not the 
proprietor of church property, it would thus have again heea 
admitted to be so. It then soi^ht every means of impeding 
the operations of the municipalities. In the south, it raised 
catholics against protestants; in the pulpit, it alarmed con- 
sciences; in the confessional, it treated sales as sacrilegious, 
and in the tribune it strove to render the sentiments of the 
assembly suspected. It excited as much as possiUe religious 
questions for the purpose of compromising the assembly, and 
confounding the cause of its own interest with that of re- 
ligion. The abuses and inutility of monastic vows were at 

G 
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this period ft^bntted \ij «<r^ one, er^ hy the cAer^. At 
Adr abo^tiofn <m the 181^ ef Febraft)^, 1790, the bisfa6p of 
V«ocj pn^osed inddentidly atid perfidiously that i^ cathead 
f^gioii alone shottM have a pulmc woi^l^p. The assemUy 
Were indijpMiiM; at tiie niotltes that suggested stieh a proposi* 
tfon, and it was abandoned. Bdt the same niotioil was agahi 
brought forward in another littlng, and after stonnj delmtes 
the assembly de^ilared Hiat fh>m reqieet to the Sopreme 
Bdng and tibe (Wtholie religfen^ the only <^ie supported lit 
tiie expense of the state, it conceit^ it ought toot to decite 
"Qpon the ({ueB^on submitted to it. 

Suoh was the disposition of the da^, when, in the months 
of Jone and July, 1790, tiie assembly luAed its attention to 
Its internal otgti^miAon. l^e <!#ergy waited with impatieBO^ 
Ibr this opportunity of exdttng a schism. This project, tite 
ad<^tion of which caused so much evil, went to re-establisit 
the church on its ancient baSii^ and to fegtott the purity ot 
its ^kKtrine; it was not the wolrit of philosophers, but of 
auslere Christians, who wished to Support r^gioh by the 
state, and to make them concur mutually in pr(»no%ing its 
happiness. The! reduction of bishc^rics to Hie same number 
as the d^artments, the conformity of the ec<^e8iaStical dr- 
oumscription witli the dvil circumscription, the nominatidn 
of bisfac^s by electors, who also chose deputies and adminis* 
trators, the suppression of chapters, and the subst i t u tion 
^ vicare for canons, were the chief ^tures of this jdan^ 
Aere Was nothing in it that attacked the dogmas or worsh^ 
of t§ie charck. For a long Mme the bishops and other eceles& 
astics had been nominated by the pecmle; as for diocesan 
Hmits, the GpeMicm was purely material, and in no respect 
religious. It m<»*eoyer generously prorided for the support 
of £e members of tlie church, and if the high dignitaries saw 
thdr revenues reduced, theet^, who formed the most nume» 
M>us portion, had theirs augmented. 

But a pretext was wanting, and the dtH constitution of t^e 
olergy was eagerly seized upon. F^*om the outset of the &• 
euBsion, the ftfc^lnshop of Ai!x protested agaan^ the prin*^ 
dples of the ecclesiastical ieommittee< In his opinion, tiie 
appointmrait or suspension of bi^ops by civfl atfthority waa 
opposed to disdpline; and when the dec^^ was put to the 
vote, the bish<9 <rf CI«rmc«it reciq^itukited the princSpliia 
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advanced hj tiie ardibMiop of Aix, and left the Hall at the 
liead of all the dissentient members. The decree passed, bat 
the clergy declared war against the revelation. From that 
moment it leagued more closdy with the dissentient nobili^. 
Eqoally redaced to the onnmon condition, the two privileged 
classes employed all their means to stop the pn^ress of 
reform. 

The departments were scarbety formed when agents were 
sent by them to assemble the electors, and try new nominations* 
They did not hope to obtain a favoarable choice, bat aimed at 
fomenting divisions between the assembly and the departments. 
This project was denounced from the tribune, and failed as soon 
as it was made knowm Its authors then went to work in an* 
other way. The period allotted to the deputies of the states* 
general had expired, their power having been limited to one 
year, according to the desire of the districts. The aristo* 
crats availed themselves of this circumstance to require a 
fresh election of the assembly. Had they gained this pointy 
they would have acquired a great advantage, and with this 
view they themselves appealed to the sovereignty of the 
people. " Without doubt," replied Chapelier, " all sove- 
reignty rests with the pe^le; but this principle has no 
application to the present case; it would be destroying the 
constitution and Hberty to renew the assembly before the 
constitution is completed. This is, indeed, the hope of those 
who wish to see liberty and the constitution perish, and to 
witness the return of the distinction of orders, of prodigality 
in the public expenditure, and of the abuses that spring from 
despotism.** At this moment all eyes were turned to the 
Right, and rested on the abb^ Maury. " Send those people 
to the ChAtelety*" cried the latter, sharply; " or tf yom do not 
huno them^ do not epeak of them.*' ** The constitutaon," con* 
tinned Qmpelier, ^ can (mly be made by one assemUy. 
Besides, the former electors no longer exist; the bailiwick» 
are used in the departments, the orders are no longer sepa* 
rate. Tlie dause respecting the limitation of power is oon- 
eequently without value; it will therefore be contraiy to 
the constitution, if the deputies do not retain their seats in 
this assembly; their oath commands them to continue there, 
and public interest requires it." 

• ** You entangle u» in sophisms," replied the abb^ Maary; 

g2 
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" how long have we been a national convention? You talk of 
the oath we took on the 20th of June, without considering 
that it cannot weaken that which we made to our consti- 
tuents. Besides, gentlemen, the constituti<m is completed; 
you have only now to declare that the king enjoys the pleni- 
tude of the executive power. We are here for the sole pur- 
pose of securing to the French nation the right of influencing 
its legislation, of establishing the principle that taxation shall 
be consented to by the people, and of securing our liberty. 
Yes, the constitution is made; and I will oppose every decree 
calculated to limit the rights of the people over their repre- 
sentatives. The founders of liberty ought to respect the 
liberty of the nation; the nation is above us all, and we 
destroy our authority by limiting the national authority." 

The abbe Maury's speech was received with loud applause 
from the Right Mirabeau immediately ascended the tribune. 
" It is asked," said he, " how long the deputies of the 
people have been a national convention? I answer, horn 
the day when, finding the door of their session-house sur- 
rounded by soldiers, they went and assembled where they 
could, and swore to perish rather than betray or abandon the 
rights of the nation. Whatever our powers were, that day 
their nature was changed; and whatever powers we may 
have exercised, our efforts and labours have rendered them 
legitimate, and the adhesion of the nation has sanctified 
them. You all remember the saying of the great man of 
antiquity, who had neglected legal forms to save his country. 
Summoned by a factious tribune to confess that he had 
violated the laws, he replied, * I swear I have saved my 
country!' Gentlemen," he exclaimed, turning to the depu- 
ties of the commons, " I swear that you have saved France!" 

The assembly then rose by a spontaneous movement, and 
declared that the session should not close till their task was 
accomplished. 

Anti-revolutionary efforts were increasing, at the same 
time, without the assembly. Attempts were made to seduce 
or disorganize the army, but the assembly took prudent 
measures in this respect. It gained the affections of the 
troops by rendering promotion independent of the court, and 
of titles of nobility. The count d'Artois and the prince de 
Cond^, who had retired to Turin after the 14th of July, 
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corresponded with Lyons and tlie south; bnt the emigrants 
not having yet the external influence they afterwards acquired 
at Coblentz, and failing to meet wi^ internal support, all 
their efforts were vain. The attempts at insurrection, or%i« 
nating with the clergy in JJanguedoc, had as Httle e&ect. 
They brought on some transient disturbances, but did not 
effect a religious war. Time is necessary to form a party; 
still more is required to induce it to decide on serious hostili- 
ties. A more practicable design was that of carrying off the 
king and conveying him to Peronne. The marquis de Favras, 
with the secret support of Monsieur , the king's brother, was 
preparing to execute it, when it was discovered. The Chatelet 
condemned to death this intrepid adventurer, who had failed 
in his enterprise, through undertaking it with too much dis- 
play. The king's flight, after the events of October, could 
only be effected furtively, as it subsequently happcoied at 
Yarennes. 

The position of the court was equivocal and embarrassing. 
It encouraged every anti-revolutionary enterprise and avowed 
none; it Mt more than ever its weakness and dependance on 
the assembly; and while desirous of throwing off the yoke» 
feared to make the attempt because success appeared difficujlt. 
Accordingly, it excited opposition without opeidy co-operating 
in it; with some it dreamed of the restoration of the ancient re- 
gime, with others it only aimed at modifying the rev(dution« 
Mirabeau had been recently in treaty with it. After havii^ 
been one of the chief authors of reform, he sought to give it 
stability by enchaining faction. His object was to convert the 
court to the revolution, not to give up the revolution to the 
court. The support he (^red was constitutional; he could 
not offer any other; for his power depended on his popularity, 
and his popularity cm his principles. But he was wrong in 
suffering it to be bought. Had not his immense necesnties 
obliged him to accept money and sell his counsels, he would 
not have been more blameable than the unalterable Lafayette, 
ihe Lameths and the Girondins, who successively n^otiated 
with it. ]Bnt none of them gained the confidence of the 
court; it only had recourse to tiiem in extremity. By their 
means it endeavoured to suspend the revolution, while by the 
means of the aristocracy it tried to destroy it. C^ all the 
popular leaders, Mirabeau had perhi^ the greatest ascend- 
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wncj over the oourt, because he was the most winning, and 
had the strongest mind. 

Hie assembly worked nnceasinglj at the constitation, in 
the midst of these intarignes and plots. It decreed the new 
judicial organisation of France. All the new magistracies 
were iemj^rary. Under the abscdute monarchj, all powers 
emanated from the throne, and all functionaries were ap- 
pointed hj the king; under the constitutional monarchj, all 
powers emanating £^m the people, the functionaries were to 
be iq[>pointed hj it. The throne akme was tranamitsiUe; 
the other powers being the property neither of a man nor of 
a fiunilj, were neitii^ of life*tennre, nor hereditary. The 
legislation of that period depended on one sole principle, the 
sovere^ty of the nation. The judicial fbnctkms had thern^ 
•elves that diangeable character. Trial by jury, a democratic 
institution iormerly common to nearly aU the continent, but 
which in England alone had survived the encroachments of 
feudalism and the throne, was introduced into criminal caises. 
For civil causes i^iecial judges were nominated. Fixed courts 
were established, two courts of appeal to prevent error, and 
a eaur dt cassation intended to secure the preservation of the 
protecting fcnrms of the law. This formidable power, when 
it proceeds from the throne^ can only be independent by 
being fixed; but it must be temporary when it proceeds from 
the people; because, while depending on all, it depends upon 
no one. 

In another matter, quite as important, the right of making 
peace or war, the assembly decided a new imd delicate ques* 
tion, and this in a sure, just, and prcnnpt manner, after one 
of the most luminous ukI eloquent discussions that ever dis** 
tinguished its sittings. As peace and war belonged more to 
action than to will, it confided, contrary to the usual rule, ihe 
initiative to &e king. He who was best able to judge of its 
fitness was to propose the question^ but it was left to thb legia* 
ktive body to decide it. 

The p<^ular torrent, after having burst fort& against the 
ancient regime, gradually subsided into its bed ; new 
dykes restrained it on all sides. The government of the 
rev(dution was rapidly becoming establi^ed. The assembly 
had given to the new regime its monarch, its national repre* 
sentation, its territorial divisum, its armed jforce, its mnm* 
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cipfd and Mwiaittiwtive ponrar, Ua papidir tribiiMLs its oni^ 
reiM^y its clergy; it had made aa arraagenent wlthrespeet to 
ka oeU, and it }iad foi»d means to reeoBstruot prop«rtj 
without i^HNJtiee. 

The I4th of July apfpfttaehed: that day was r^avded by 
the nation ais the anniFerii^ of its deUveraaee, and prepara*- 
lion^ were siade to eelel^te it with a flolenaity eate^lated t# 
eleyate the soids of the citi«ena» and to atreo^^hen the com- 
«aon bonda of ui^op. A eon&denalion of the whole kingdom 
was ^tpinted to talie phice in the Qhamp de Hawi and- 
there, in the op^ airi the d^uttea sent by the eighty-three* 
departments, the national representatives, the Parisian giiard» 
4md the monareh, were tp take the oath to the constitution. 
By way of prelude to this palrietio f^ the popular membora 
i^ the iw>bility proposed die abolitimi of titles; and theasaem- 
liy witnessed another sitting aimilar to thai of the 4th of 
August Titles, amorial bewings, liveries, and orders of 
jknighthood, were abdisbed oh the 20th of June, and vanityt 
es power had previously doue^ lost its privileges. 

This sil^iiB^ establiphed equality everjrwfaereb and made 
things agree withwordi, by destamyiog all the pompous panar 
phmudia of other times. F<ma«iytidiMi had designated Ame^ 
tions; armorial bearings had distinguished pewei^ {tw&iliea; 
liveries had boi^ w<mi by wh<^ annias of vaaaalss orders of 
knightiKK>d had defended the state against fcoeSgn foes, 
^Europe against Jslsmism; but now, nothing of this remained. 
Ti^ had lost their truih and their fitness; nobility, after 
eeasiog to be a magistracy, had even ceased to be an c^^nar 
meut; and power,, like ghrj, was henceforth to sj^g from 
plebeian ranks. But whether the aristoeracy set more value 
<m their ^tles tbau on their privileges, or wheth^ they only 
awaited a pretext for <^penly declarmg themsdvas, Uds hat 
measure, m<Mre than ai^ other, decided the emigratiim 
»nd its attad^s. It was hr the nobility, what the <uvii 
eoustitutiou bad been for the cH^itgy, an occasion, rather than 
41 cause of host^ty. 

The 14th of July arrived, and the revolution witnessed 
fyw such glorious diiys^-**the weather only did not correspond 
with this ma^iificent fBte. The deputies of all the departr 
ments were presented to the king, who received them with 
muoh affalHli^; aod he, on bis part, met also with the moat 
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touching testimonies of lore, but as a constitutional king. 
*^ Sire," said the leader of the Breton d^utation, kneeling on 
one knee, and pres^iting his sword, " I place in your hands 
the faithful sword of the brave Bretons: it shall only be 
reddened by the blood of your foes." Louis XVI. raised 
and embraced him, and returned the sword. ^^ It cannot be 
in better hands than in those of my brave Bretons," he replied; 
"I have never doubted their loyalty and affection; assure 
them that I am the father and brother, the fiiend of aH 
Frenchmen." " Sire," returned the deputy, " every Prench- 
man loves, and will continue to love you, because you are a 
citizen-king." 

The confed^ation was to take place in the Champ de 
Mars. The immense preparations were scarcely completed 
in time; all Paris had been engaged fw several weeks to get 
the arrangements ready by the 14th. At seven in the morn- 
ing, the procession of electors, of the representatives of the 
corporation, of the presidents of districts, of the national 
assembly, of the Parisian guard, of the deputies of the army, 
and of the federates of the departments, set out in complete 
order from the site of the Bastille. The presence of all these 
national corps, the floating banners, the patriotic inscriptions, 
the varied costumes, the sounds of music, the joy of the 
crowd, rendered the procession a most imposing one. It tra- 
versed the city, and crossed the Seine, amidst a volley of 
artillery, over a bridge of boats, which had been thrown 
across it the preceding day. It entered the Champ de Mars 
under a triumphal arch, adorned with patriotic inscriptions. 
Each body took the station assigned it in excellent order, 
and amidst shouts of applause. 

The vast space of the (Champ de Mars was inclosed by 
raised seats of turf, occupied by tour hundred thousand spec- 
tators. An antique altar was erected in the middle; and 
around it, on a vast amphitheatre, were the king, his family, 
the assembly, and the corporation. The federates of the depart- 
ments were ranged in order under their banners; the depu- 
ties of the army and the national guards were in their ranks, 
and under their ensigns. The bishop d'Autun ascended the 
altar in pontifical robes; four hundred priests in white copes, 
and decorated with flowing tricoloured sashes, were posted at 
the four comers of the altar. Mass was celebrated amid the 
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sounds of military music; and then the bishop d'Autun 
blessed the oriflamme, and the eighty ^three banners. 

A profound silence now reigned in the vast inelosure, and 
Lafayette, appointed that day to the command in chief of all 
the national guards of the kingdom, advanced first to take the 
civic oath. Borne on the arms of grenadiers to the altar of 
the country, amidst the acclamations of the people, he ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, in his own name, and that of the 
federates and troops: ^^ We swear eternal fidelity to the nation^ 
the law, and the king; to maintain to the utmost of our 
power the constitution decreed by the national assemUy, and 
accepted by the king; and to remain united with every 
Frenchman by the indissoluble ties of fraternity." Forth- 
with the firing of cannon, prdonged cries of " Vive la na- 
tion!'* " Vive le roi!" and sounds of music, mingled in the 
air. The president of the national assembly took the same 
oath, and all the deputies repeated it with one voice. Then 
Louis XVI. rose and said: " I, king of the French, swear to 
employ all the power delegated to me by the constitutional 
act of the state, in maintaining the constitution decreed by 
the national assembly and accepted by me." The queen^ 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, rose, lifted up 
the dauphin in her arms, and showing him to the people 
exclaimed: *^ Behold my son, he unites with me in the same 
sentiments." At that moment the banners were lowered, the 
acclamations of the people were heard, and the subjects 
believed in the sincerity of the monarch, the monarch in the 
affection of the sutgects, and this happy day closed with a 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

The fStes of the confederation were protracted for some 
days. Illuminations, balls, and sports were given by the city 
of Paris to llie deputies of the departments. A ball took 
place on the spot where stood, a year before, the Bastille; 
gratii^s, fetters, ruins, were observed here and there, and on 
the door was the inscription, ^^Id on danse" a striking con- 
trast with the ancient destination of the spot. A contempo- 
rary observes: " They danced indeed with joy and security on 
the ground where so many tears had been shed; where 
courage, genius, and innocence had so often groaned; where 
so often ^e cries of despair had been uttered in death." A 
medal was struck to commemorate the confederation; and at 
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lb« teitpiattim of ih^ tke$ tiie dopuiies ntiameA to ihfiur 
departmenta. 

The confodoMlioii only sufpflucM the hootUity of parties. 
Petty intngoet were reentted i« the eaaamUy ee weU •• eat 
<^ doore. Ilie did^ <^ Odeese bed vetomed ffom Ue 3iu»- 
moo, or» siefe ftrfetly ^peaking^ from hie exile. The in* 
^Hufy xeapeetipg the events of the 6th end 6th of October, of 
which be and Mirabeeu were e^coiieed m ibe author*, hadl 
been eonduoted by 1^ Cbatdat. Thie inquiry^ wfaidi bad 
been suapended, wa0 now reaumed* By thiaiittack die court 
Again diaidayed ita want of IbreBigbt; for it ought to bare 

E;>Fed tb^ aocuiation «r not to have loade it The aaaemUr 
ving decided em giTing op the goilly partis had it 
i;>uad aay such, deohM-ed there waa no ground for proeeed- 
ing; and iMDrabean, after an overwhehnuig om^burst agaioat 
the whole affivr, oU%ed the Bight to be oHent, and tbns aroae 
triomphaatly firom an acouaatioii whfadi had been made ol^ 
f0*e8aly to intieiid«be him. 

They attacked not only a few deputies but the BatmMj 
itself. The oonrt in^gued i^aintt it, but the Bight drove 
fhia to ex^geration. '* We j^e its deereea," aakl the al^ 
Manry; *' we want three or four more of <iie«i." Hired 
libeliatssold, at its very doore, papers eaknlated to d^ve it of 
the respect of the peoi^; tbezoiniaters Mamedandobatnieted 
its pfogresa. Necker, atill haunted by the recolle^rtion of hia 
fi^rmeraseendaney, addressed io it memorials, in whieh he 
opposed its de<»rees and gave it Advice. This ministry eould 
not aecQstcmi huns^ to a aeoondary part; he would not iidl 
in with the abrupt plans of the assembly, so entirely opposed 
to his ideas of gradual vnfyan. At l^agth, convineed or 
weary of the inutility of his effi>rts# be kft Paris, after re«> 
aignii^ on the 4th of J8^tember,1790, and obscnrely traversed 
tboee provinces which a year before be bad goaie liirougb i9 
Iriumph. In revolutions, mecn are easily forgotten, for the 
nation seea many in its varied course. If we would not find 
them ungrateful, we must not cease f<»r an instant to serve 
a6C(Hrding to their own de»re. 

On the other handf the nobiUty, which had found a new 
•uljeet of diseont<egit in ibe abolition of titles, coustinned its 
inti-'re^(dtttionary effi>rto. As it did not suooeed in ezdt* 
iog tl^ people, wbo> fhan tbeir position, found tim recent 
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dua^^B yerj b^eficial, it bad itcaoxm to netas wUeb it 
considered man oertain; H quitted the kiiigdoin» with the in* 
tention of r^arning thither with all Ewope aa its amed 
aOj; but while waitiiig till a sjatem of emigration ooald be 
organized, while waiting for the aj^pearanoe of foreign foea 
to the revohiticniy it oontinned to arouae enemtes to it in the 
interior of the kingdom. The troopo^ as we hare before 
tAocanred, had already for some time bean tampered with in 
Tarious wajB. The new militarj code was favouraUe to ih» 
acddiers; promotion form^y granted to the nobiMtj was now 
granted to seniority^ Most of the officers were attadied to 
the ancient r^ime, nor ctid they ocmoeal the fact Com* 
pdled to take the oath of fidelity to the nation^ the law, and 
the hing, which was become the common oath, some left the 
army, aadincreaaed the number of emigranta, whUe others 
endeavoured to win the sobers over to their party. 

€reneral Bonill^ was of this number. After having kmg 
rrfused to take the civic oalh, he did so at last witii this 
intention. He had a numerous body of troops under his 
command near the northern frontier; he was dever^ Teso«> 
lute, attached to the king, opposed to the revcdntiont Back as 
it was now become, though die friend of reform; a eiromn* 
stance that afterwards brought him into suspidonat Coblenta. 
He kept his anny isolated from the dtisena, that it might 
remain &ithful» and tbat it might not be iofeoted with the 
spirit of insubordination whic^ they communicated to the 
troops. By skilful management^ and the ascendancy of a 
great mind, he also succeed in retaining the confidence and 
attadmient of his scMirars. It was not &us elsewhere. The 
officers were the objects of a genend dislifce) they were accused 
of diwtiinshing the pay, and having no coocem fi>r the great 
body of the troogps. The prevailing opinions had dso some* 
thing to do with lids dissatisfaction. These combined causes 
led to revolts amcmg the men; that of Nancy, in Angus<^ 
1790, produced great alarm, and beeame almost thesignal of 
a civil war. Tlu^e regiments, those of Obiteauvienz, Mi^tre«> 
de*camp, and the King's own, rebdled against thdr chieft. 
Bouill6 was ordered to march against them; he did so at the 
head of Ihe garrison and national guaixl of Metz. After an 
animated skirtuish, he subdued them. The assembly oongratu<* 
lated him; but Paris, which saw in Bouill^ a conspirator, was 
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tiirown into fresh agitotion at this intdligence. €roir^s 
collected, and the impeachment of the ministers who had 
given orders to Bouill^ to march upon Nancy was clamorously 
demfmded. Lafayette, however, succeeded in allaying this 
ebullition, supported by the ass^bly, which, finding itself 
placed between a counter-revolution and acnarchy, opposed 
both with equal wisdom and courage. 

The aristocracy triumphed at the sight of the difficulties 
which perplexed the assembly. They imi^ned that it would be 
compiled to be dependent on the multitude, or deprive itself 
entirely of its support; and in either case the return to the 
ancient r^ime appeared to them short and easy. The c^i^ 
had its share in this work. The sale of diurdi property, 
which it took every means to impede, vras effected at a 
higher price than that fixed. The people, delivered from 
tithes and reassured as to the national debt, were far from 
listening to the angry suggestions of the priests; they accord- 
ingly made use of the civil constitution of the clergy to excite 
a schism. * We have seen that this decree of the assembly 
did not a£Sect either the discipline or the creed of the church. 
The king sanctioned it on the 26di of December; but the 
bishops, who sought to cover their interests with the mantle of 
religion, declared that it encroached on the spiritual authority. 
The pope, consulted as to this purely political measure, 
refused his assent to it, ^hich the king earnestly sought, {md 
encouraged the opposition of the priests. The latter decided 
that they would not concur in ike establi^ment of the civil 
constitution; that those of thetn who might be suppressed 
would protest against this uncanonical act, that every 
bishopric created without thb concurrence of the pope should 
be nidi, and that the metropolitans should refuse institution 
to bishops appointed according to civil forms. 

The assembly strengthened this league by attempting to 
frustrate it. If, contrary to their real desire, it had left the 
dissentient priests to themselves, they would not have found 
the elements of a religious war. But the assembly decreed 
that the ecclesiastics should swear fidelity to the nation, the 
law, and the king, and to maintain the civil constitution of 
^e clergy. Refusal to take this oath was to be attended by 
the substitution (rf* others in thdr bishq[Hics and cur^s. The 
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assembly hoped that the higher 6ktgy from interest, and the 
lower ckrgy from ambition, would adopt this measure. 

The bi^<^>s, on the contrary, thought that all the eocle- ^ 
siastics would follow their eximiple, and that bj refusing to ^ 
swear, they would leave the state without public worship, and 
the people without priests. The result satisfied the expeeta- 
tions of neitlier party; the majority of the bishops and 
cur6s of the assembly refused to take the oath, but a few 
bishops and many cur^ took it. The dissentient incumbents 
were deprived, and the electors nominated successors to 
them, who received canonical institution from the bishops 
of Autun and lada. But the deprived ecclesiastics refused 
to abandon their functions, and declared their successors in- 
truders, the sacraments administered by than null, and all 
Christians who should venture to recognise them excommu- 
nicated. They did not leave their dioceses; they issued 
charges, and excited the people to disobey the laws; and thus 
an aS*^r of private interest became first a matter of religion 
and then a patter of party. There were two bodies of 
clergy, one constitutional, the other refractory; they had each 
its partisans, and treiUed each other as rebels and heretics. 
According to passion or interest, religion became an instru- 
ment or an obstacle; and while the priests made fanatics the 
revolution made infidels. The people, not yet infected with 
this malady of the upp^ dlasse^^ lost, especially in towns, the 
faiAi of (their fathers, from the imprudence of those who 
placed them between the revolution and their religion. ** The 
bishops," said the marquis de Ferri^res, who will not be 
suspected, ^' refused to fall in with any arrangements, and by 
their guilty intrigues closed every approach to reconciliation; 
sacrificing the catholic religion to an insane obstinacy, and 
a discreditable attachment te their wealth." 

Every party sought to gain the peopk; it was courted as 
sovereign. After attempting to infiuence it by religion, . 
another means was employed, that of the clubs. At that . 
period, clubs were private assemblies, in which the measures 
of government, the busii^ess of the state, and the deiirees of 
the assembly were discussed; their deliberations had no 
authority, but they exercised a certain infiuence. The first 
club owed its origin to the Breton deputies, who already met 
together at Versailles to consider the course of proceeding 
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Afij drouU lake. WbaBi ike nataoinl r^g w re a e n ta t ives ware 

transferred from Versailles to Paris, Hke Brekm dqpoties and 

, those of the assemUj wbo were of their riews held their 

sittings in tiie old convent of the Jacobii», whieh subee- 

qoenUjr gave its name to their meetii^s. It did not at first 

eease to be a preparatory assea^lj^ but as all tMngs inciease 

m timoi the Jacobin dob did not confine itself to infii^n* 

cing the assemblj; it sought also toinfiuenoe the mnnicipBHij 

and the peofde, and received as associates members cSt thbO 

nunicipalitj and comaKNi dtiaens. Its m^ganization became 

more regular^ its action more powerful; its nttangs were 

, regularly reported in tiie papers; it created branch dubs in 

' the provinces, and raised by the side q£ legal power anotii^ 

' power wbkh first counselled and then conducted it. 

The Jacobin dnb, as it lost its primitive character and 
became a popular assembly, had been forsiJcen by part of it» 
founders. The latter established another sodety <m the plan 
oi the old one, uider tiie name of the club of "89. Si^yes^ 
Chapdier, La£Eiyette,,La Bochefbucaold, directed it, as Lametii 
and Bamave directed Jhat <^ die Jacobins. Mintbeau be- 
loi^d to bo^ and by both was equsUy cotirted. These dubs, 
of .whidi the oae prevailed in the assemMy, and tiie otiier 
amongst the people, were attadied to the new order of things,, 
thon^ in different degrees. Tlie aristocracy sought to att^ 
the revolution with its own arms; it opened ro^^hst dubs to 
<^[^pose the popular dubs. That first estaUished under the 
name of the Qub des ImparOamx could not last because it 
addressed itsdf to no dass opinion. Bei^pearing under the 
name of the Qub MomirMque, it indoded among its m^nbara 
all those whose views it represented. It sou^t to render 
itsdf popular wi^ die lower classes^ and distributed bread; 
but far from accepting its overtures, the people considered such 
estaUishments as a counter-revolutionary movement It 
disturbed their sittings, and oUiged them several times to 
change their place of meeting. At length, the muiddpal 
authraity found itself obliged, in January, 1791, to close this 
dub, which had been the cause of several riots. 

The distrast of the multitude was extreme; the departure 
of the kiDg^ annts, to which it attached an exaggerated 
importattoe, increased its, uneasiness, and led it to suppose 
another departure was preparing. Tliese suspidons were not 
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«ifoiitt4ed» and timj ooeHudMd * Und of tkiiig m^Mk 
tiie aiiti-r0T>oki^<iiiiiti •oug^ to tttm to aoGomn by mttyiSMg 
off the kkf * This prefect fettled, owiw to ikb teBclntkm 
iBd i^U of Laficyctto. While tiie ofowd wait to YiacenAet 
to deoftdiBh iim dxmgtoa which ^i^ siid eMiimi&ic8t«i witk 
the Tuyeriess aad woiM Immt tiie fli^t of tbe kk^, im9# 
than sbt hiuvdred pertoos armed with iwords atid daggera 
entered tfw Tillies to ^Mmpei the litimg U lee. laJky^im, 
who had re p air e d to Ykwe^nes to dn^peive tiie iiitilik«di» 
fetomed to ^^mXL the anti-re'^kitiofiistg of xim ebateaa^ after 
disa^pttthig the mob oi Hke popvdar pifftf , and by this seeottd 
esped^om he r^aiMd ^le eonidence whid^ hie irat bad 
loBtli^n. 

The attempt rendered the eaoi^ of Louia XVi. mova 
feared than erer. AcoocdiAgiyy a ihbtt time after, mhm he 
wished to go to Saint Cloiid, he was prey<ented by the copowd 
and eveb 1^ \A$ nmn giurd, dei^ite the efforts of La&yetle^ 
wiiD ettdewrowred to midce them tiMpeot the hm, and the 
liber^ of Iske^ mooareh* The assNibly on te side, after 
baring decreed tiie inviolabilitf el Hie prince, after hating 
regulated his constitQtioiial g«tt*d, and assigned the ngeaey 
to the aestest fiiale hdr to the erown, declared that his 
flight from the knagdom wottld lead to has detitfoiieaM«t. 
The iiicreaaing emigratiois the open atowal of its ol^eote^ 
and liie threatenii^ attitude of the Eoropean caflbkieta, affl 
eherurived the fear that the king might adopt such a deter* 
mination. 

Then, for the flrst time, Ae assembly sought to etc^ the 
progress of edngration by a decree; but tMs decree was a 
difSsuik qiMBtion. If they punished those who left the 
kingdom, 1^^ violated tl^ ma^ms eC fiberty, rendered sacred 
by the deokration of nghts; if they did not raise obstacles 
to emigratioti, they ^icUmgered the safttty of France, us the 
nobles merely qmtted it in orcter to intade it. in the as* 
sembly, scttttng ^de those who fitvoured mnigration, soaae 
looked cmly at ^e right, others only at die danger, and 
every one sided with or opposed lite restrictive law, aeeord^ 
ing to his mode of viewii^ the ^uliject. HioBe who dedred 
the law, wished it to be mUd; but only one law •eoidd be 
in*acticable at sudai a moment, 4nd the assembly ciirunk fR>m 
eoaotiog it This hrw^ by the arbtoaiy cider c£ a e««i*> 
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xnittee of three membere, was to pronounce a sentence of 
civil death on the fugitiye, and the confiscation of his pro- 
perty. ''The horror exjuressed on the reading of this 
project," cried Mirabeau, '' proves that this is a law worthy 
of being placed in the code of Draco, and cannot find place 
among the decrees of the national assembly of France. I 
proclaim that I shall consider myself released from every 
oath of fidelity I have made towards those who may be in- 
famous enough to nominate a dl<^torial commission. The 
popularity I covet, and which I have the honour to enjoy, is 
not a feeble reed; I wish it to take root in the soil, based on 
justice and liberty." The exterior position was not yet 
sufficiently alarming for the adoption of such a measure of 
safety and revolutionary defence. 

Mirabeau did not long enjoy the popularity which he 
imagined he was so sure of. That was the last sitting he 
attended. A few days afterwards he terminated a life worn 
out by passions and by toil. His death, which happened on the 
2nd of March, 1791, was considered a public calamity; all 
Paris attended his funeral; there was a general mourning 
throughout France, and his r^nains were deposited in tbe 
receptacle which had just been consecrated au(c grands 
hommes, in the name of la patrie reconnaissante. No one 
succeeded him in power and popularity; and for a long time, 
in difficult discus^ons, the eyes of the assembly would turn 
towards the seat from whence they had been accustomed to 
hear the commanding eloquence which terminated their debates. 
Mirabeau, after having assisted the revolution with his daring 
in seasons of trial, and with his powerful reasoning since its 
victory, died seasonably. He was revolving vast designs; 
he wished to strengthen the throne, and consolidate the 
revolution; two attempts extremely difficult at such a time. 
It is to be feared that royalty, if he had made it independent, 
would have put down the revolution; or, if he had failed, 
that the revolution would have put down royalty. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to convert an ancient power into a new 
order; perhaps a revolution must be prolonged in order to 
become legitimate, and the throne, as it recovers, acquire 
the novelty of the other institutions. 

From the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, to the month of 
AprO, 1791, the national assembly completed the reorganiza- 
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tion of France; the court gave itself up to petty intrigues and 
projects of flight; the privileged classes sought for new means 
of power, those which thej formerly possessed having been 
successivelj taken from them. They took advantage of all 
the opportunities of disorder which circumstances furnished 
them ¥rith, to attack the new r^me and restore the old, 
by means of anarchy. At the opening of the parliaments, 
the nobility caused the Chambres de vacations to protest; 
when the provinces were abolished, it made the orders protest. 
As soon as the departments were formed, it tried new elec* 
tions; when the old writs had expired, it sought the dissolu- 
tion of the assembly; when the new military code passed, it 
endeavoured to excite the defection of the officers; lastly, all 
these means of opposition failing to effect the sui^cess of its 
dedgns, it emigrated, to excite Europe against the revolu- 
tion. The clergy, on its side, discontented with the loss 
of its possessions still more than with the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution, sought to destroy the new order by insurrections, 
and to bring on insurrections by a schism. Thus it was 
during this epoch that parties became gradually disunited, 
and that thie two classes hostile to the revolution prepared 
the elements of civil and foreign war. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FEOM APRIL, 1791, TO THE SOtH SEPTEMBER, THE TERM OF 
THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

PoUtio«l sute of EiuNtpe More the Freooh ievohitiM>— System of alliaaee 
observe^ bj 4i9irent aftalM**^e]i«r«l coalition agaiiai the leroIutMHi— 
MotiTet of eeoh power-^Gonferenee of Mantua, and areolar of Pa:vift~ 
Flight to Varenne»— Aixest of the ]dng«— Hit «iispeii8ioi^*-Tbe ref i^ 
lican party sepanOe, for the first time, from the party of the eonstits- 
tional monarchy-^The latter re-eatahl i gheg the king — Peelaratioa of 
Filnitz — The king accepts the constitution~*£nd of the oonstitneut 
assembly — Opinion of it. 

The French revolution was to cliange the political state of 
Europe, to terminate the strife of kings among themselves, and 
to commence that between kings and people. This would 
have taken place much later had not the kings themselves 
provoked it. They sought to suppress the revolution, and they 
extended it; for by attacking it they were to render it vic- 
torious. Europe had then arrived at the term of the political 
system which swayed it. The existence of the several states 
after being internal under the feudal government, had be- 
come external under the monarchical government. The first 
period terminated almost at the same time among all the 
great nations of Europe. Then kings who had so long been 
at war with their vassals, because they were in contact with 
them, encountered each other on the boundaries of their 
kingdoms, and fought. As no domination could become uni- 
versal, neither that of Charles V. nor that of Louis XIV., 
the weak always uniting against the strong, after several 
vicissitudes of superiority and alliance, a sort of European 
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fMililiiimn wat artabMAetL To iyy c ck te nHariir evcpt^ it 
viU ikot be nouiefiil to eoanier tlua eqnilifannB before th« 
revidvtKMU 

AuslriB, Ei^aiMl, and Fnawe, had been^ firam tiw peace of 
We8tiaifl£a to &e nidAe (^ the eigbteenth eettfeivT^ the three 
great powers of £ii«opeL Interest had leagued the two int 
agttBSt the third* Aaatru had veaaoo to dn»d the uaflueiioe 
of France ia the Neihei^Bndi; Bnglaad feared k on the aea. 
BiTaby of power and eemffieree oibem. set them tA vananc^ 
and tiibej fioagfat to wealrait w plunder eaefa ether. Spain, 
eince aprinceof ihehdnseaf BeuHbonhadbaeftontlietfaroae^ 
waa the ally of France agaisat Fjigland. TMs, howeYer, 
was a Mkn pawer: confined to a eomer ef ^ oontiiienl^ 
ej^tesaed bj the fffetoa oi Philip IL, dq[>rried by fand^ 
<soinpaet of the odbf enemy tiiait eoidd keep it in action) 
by see oniy had it retaoMd any of its andent snpcriority. 
^!t France had alhat aHiea on aB sides of Anstrie; Srweden 
en ^at nortlk; Piteid asid the Porte oa tiie east; in the souUi 
ef Gernmnj^ Bavarie; P^rtuaia on the west; and in Italy; 
the kingdom of Nicies. The» powers^ heTxag leascm to 
dread tiie enc ro a du ae n ts of Anstria^ were netarally the alMea 
of her enen^. PiedoKmA^ placed betveen tiie tvro sy^ieoM 
>of aBiance^ sided, aeeordMig to* eircunstances and its interest^ 
with eitiier. Hc^and was united with £ngknd or with 
France, as &e party <^ the stadth^er or that of the peo^ 
j^evailedinthercqpnbliQ. Switzedaad was nentral. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century, two powers had 
risen in the north, Baasia and Prasm. The ktter had been 
<»hanged from a smipk etoetorate into am. impcMrtaiait kingdom, 
by Fredetick-Wifii^ wh^ had given it a treasnre and an 
army; and by ho son f^rederkk the Great, who had made use 
^th^ to extend hk territory. Bossia^ kmg nnoonneeted wi& 
^ other sbites^ had been more especially introdineed into the 
poyties of Earope by Pister L and Catharine n. The 
aecesdoB ef tfaeae two powera considerably modified te 
juacient alliances. In eeooert wit^ the cahmet of Yienna, 
Esssia and P^rasffla had execnted the first petition of Poland 
in 1772; and after the death <tf Frederick the Great, the 
-emjpresB Catlmriae and tiie emperor Joseph nmted in I78ff 
4o eifiBct that of Enropean Tarkey. 

The oalaaet of VersoiUea, weakened siaee the iaspradent 
h3 
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and unfortunate seven years' war, had assisted at the par- 
tition of Poland without opposing it, had raised no obstacle 
to the fall of the Ottoman empire, and even allowed its 
ally, the republican party in Holland, to sink under the blows 
of Prussia and England, without assisting it. The latter 
powers had in 1787 re-established by force the hereditary 
stadtholderate of the United Provinces. The Only act which 
did honour to French policy, was the support it had happily 
given to the emancipation of North America. The revolution 
of 1789, while extending the moral influence of France, 
diminished still more its diplomatic influence. 
. England, under the government of young Pitt, was alarmed 
in 1788 at the ambitious projects of Russia, and united with 
Holland and Prussia to put an end to them. Hostilities were 
on the point of commencing when the emperor Joseph died, 
in February 1790, and was succeeded by Leopold, who in 
July accepted the convention of Reichenbach. This conven- 
tion, by the mediation of England, Russia, and Holland, settled 
the terms of the peace between Austria and Turkey, which was 
signed definitiv^y, on the 4th of August, 1791, at Sistove; 
it at the same time provided for the pacification of the Nether- 
lands. Urged by England and Prussia, Catharine 11. also 
made peace with the Porte at Jassy, on the 29th of December, 
1791. These negotiations, and the treaties they gave rise to, 
terminated the poKtical struggles of the eighteenth century, 
and left the powers free to turn their attention to the French 
revolution. 

The princes of Europe, who had hitherto had no enemies 
but themselves, viewed it in the light of a conmion foe. Tlie 
ancient relations of war and of alliance, already overlooked 
during the seven years' war, now ceased entirely: Sweden 
united with Russia, and Prussia with Austria. There was no* 
thing now but the kings on one side, and people on the other, 
waiting for the auxiliaries whidi its example, or the faults of 
princes might give it. A general coalition was soon formed 
against the French revolution. Austria engaged in it with the 
hope of aggrandisement, England to avenge the American war, 
and to preserve itself from the spirit of the revolution; Prussia 
to strengthen the threatened absolute power, and profitably to 
engage its unemployed army; the Grerman states to restore 
feudal rights to some of their members who had been deprived of 
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them, by the abdition of the old r^me in Alsace; the king of 
Sweden, who had constitnted hims^the champion of arbitrary 
power, to re-establish it in France, as he had just done in his 
own country; Rnsaia, that it might execute without trouble 
the partition of Poland, while the attention of Europe was 
directed elsewhere; finally, all the sovereigns of ^the house of 
Bourbon, from the interest of power and family attachments. 
The emigrants encouraged them in these projects, and excited 
them to invasion. According to them, France was without 
an army, or at least without leaders, destitute of money, given 
up to disorder, weary of the assembly, disposed to the ancient 
r%ime, and without either the means or the inclination to 
defend itself. They flocked in crowds to take a share in the 
promised short campaign, and formed into organized bodies 
under the prince de Conde, at Worms, and the count d'Artois, 
at Coblehtz. 

The count d'Artois especially hastened the determination 
of the cabinets. The emperor Leopold was in Italy, and the 
count repaired to him, with Calonne as minister, and the count 
Alphonse de Durfort, who had been his mediator with the 
court of the Tuileries, and who had brought him the king's 
authority to treat with Leopold. The conference took place 
at Mantua, and the count de Durfort returned, and delivered 
to Louis XVL in the name of the emperor, a secret declara- 
tion, in which was announced to him the speedy assistance of 
the coalition. Austria was to advance thirty-five thousand 
men on the frontier of Flanders: the Grerman states, fifteien 
thousand on Alsac^; the Swiss, fifteen thousand on the Lyon- 
nese frontier; the king of Sardinia, fifteen thousand on that of 
Dauphin^; Spain was to augment its army in Catalonia to 
twenty thousand; Prussia was well disposed in favour of the 
coalition, and the king of England was to take part in it as 
elector of Hanover. All these troops were to move at the 
same time, at the end of July; the house of Bourbon was then 
to make a protest, and the powers were to publish a manifesto; 
imtil then, however, it was essential to keep the design secret, 
to avoid all partial insurrection, and to make no attempt at 
flight. Such was the result of the conferences at Mantua on 
the 20th May, 1791. 

Louis XVI., either from a desire not to place himself en- 
tirely at the mercy of foreign powers, or dreading the ascend- 
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anqy whtdi the comrt d'Arteis, shouid iie letam at -tlie 
head of the victorioiiB emigBHota, woniU aMume Oirer the 
goFermneiit he had estaUkhed, jBPefeaedireslnamg the gaveat^ 
ment idone. In general Boi^^ he had a^fenotedaad ekiiM 
partiaany ^o at tibe same time oondeBioed bath e Mig r ati ep 
and the assemblj, and pronaaed him zelofe and Buppcnrt itt 
his armj. For aome time paat, a aeeiet ceneqwodenee ha£ 
taken {daoe betvroen hka and &e hing. BomBe pr ep a red 
everjt^Bg to receive him. He ertabKahed a (tmxap at MobA- 
medj, un^ Ihe pretest of a mevcaagmt a£ hoafeiletreopa em. 
the frontier; he i^aoed detaehnenfta on Iha ?«ite^fliekingwaa 
to take, to serve him for eacort, and m a motive was Becee* 
sary lor these arrangementa, he alleged Itot af prat a eti ng iho 
money despatdied for the pajment cf tiie traopa. 

The royal faaHy on its side made «very pr gp ar a ti on £or 
departure; very few persons were informed of it, and oomea- 
aores betrayed it. Louis XYL][ and the ^[naea, on the oon- 
trary, pursued a line of eondnet caienlaled to i^biioe anspi- 
cion; and on the ni^ of the 201ih of Jane, they isBaed at the 
appointed hour from the diateao, one by <me, in ^s gaiac Da 
this way ^ef eluded Ihe v^ilasioe (^ the gnardy reached liie 
Bookvard, where a carriage awaited iheaXf and took 'die zoai 
to Ch^dons and Miontntedy. 

On the following day the 'news of this eaet^ threw Earia 
inta omstematioD; indigBBtion aoon became the prevailing 
aeiitim^it;crowdsasseiaU6d, and the taasidt increased. These 
who had oot prevented tin diight were aecnaed of faFouiz^ 
it« Neither Bailly nor Lafayette escaped the general mis- 
trust. This evteatt was considered the precuraor of the in- 
vasion of France, the triumph of the emigraBts, liie return of 
the ancient regime, Mid a long dvil war. Battiie conductor 
the assembly soon restored ibe pulilic sumd to cahnaess and 
security. It took every measure which sodiiieok a coi^une- 
tore required. It summoned the nnnisterB and anthoiitira t& 
its bar; cahned Ihe people by a predamatien; ttsed proper 
precautions to secure public tranquillity; seieed on ^e exe- 
eative power, conunissioned Montmorin,the minister of fopeign 
affairs, to inform the European powers of its pacific intentions; 
sent commissicmers to secure the favour of the troops, and 
receive tiieir oath, no longer made in the name of the king, 
hut in that of the assemUy^ and lastly, issued aa erd^ 
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HutM^ the depiitmeott, for the arrest of anj one attemptiiig 
to leave the kingdom. ** Thus, in less than four hours," sajs 
ii&e marquis de Ferridres, " ike aasemblj was invested with 
every kind of power* The government went on; puhlio 
tranquillity did not experience the slightest shock; and Paris 
ttid France learned fnxn this experience^ so fatal to royaky» 
that the monarch is almost always a stranger to the govern* 
ment tiiat exists in his name." 

Meantime Louis XYL and his family were drawing near 
iheterminaticmof their journey. The success of the firstdays^ 
joumies, the increasing distmoe from Paris, rendered the king 
less reserved and more conMent; he had the imprudenoe to 
show himself) was recognised, and arrested at Yar^mes on the 
2l8t. The national guard were under arms instantly; the offi*^ 
cers of the detadiments posted by Bouill^ sought in vain to 
rescue the king; the dragoons and hussars feared or refused to 
support them. Bouille, apprised of this fatal event, hastened 
himself at the head of a regiment of cavalry. But it was too 
late; on reaching Yarennes, he found that the king had left it 
several hours b^ore; his squadrons w^re tired, and refused to 
advance. The national guard were on all sides under arms» 
and after the failure of Us enterprise, he had no alternative 
but to leave the army and quit France. 

The assemUy, on hearing of the king's arrest, sent to him^ 
as ccmunissioners, three of its members. Potion, Latour-Biau* 
bourg, and Bfumave. They met the royal family at £pemay^ 
and returned with them. It was during this journey, that 
Bamave, touched by the good sense of Louis XYL, the fasci* 
nations of Marie Antoinette, and the fate of this faUai family, 
conceived for it an earnest interest. From that day he 
gave it his assiduous counsel and support. On reaching Paris 
the r^al party passed thrOugh an immense crowd, whidi ex- 
pressed neither applause nor murmurs, but observed a re* 
proachful silence. 

The king was provisiooaUy suiq>ended: he had had a guard 
set over him, as had ^e que^i; and c(»ami8sion«:s were ap- 
pointed to question him. Agitaticm pervaded all parties* 
Some desired to retain the king on the throne, notwithstand* 
ing his fight; others maintain^ that he had abdicated, hj 
condemning, in a manifesto addressed to the French on his 
departure, iKyth the revolution, and the acts which bad ema- 
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nated from him during that period, which he termed a time €£ 
captivity. 

The republican party now b^an to appear. Hitherto it 
had remained either dependent or hidden, because it had been 
without any existence of its own, or because it wanted a pre- 
text for displaying itself. The struggle, which lay at first be* 
tween the assembly and the cpurt, then between the constitu- 
tionalists and the aristocrats, and latterly among the consti- 
tutionalists themselves, was now about to commence between 
the constitutionalists and the republicans. In times of revo- 
lution such is the inevitable course of events. The partizans 
of the order newly established, then met and renounced dif- 
ferences of opinion which were detrimental to their cause, even 
while the assembly was all powerful, but which had become 
highly perilous, now that Ihe emigration party threatened it 
on the one hand, and the multitude on the other. Mirabeau 
was no more. The Centre, on which this powerful man 
had relied, and which constituted the least ambitious portion 
of the assembly, the most attached to principles, might by join- 
ing the Lameths, re-establish Louis XYI. and constitutional 
monarchy, and present a formidable opposition to the popular 
ebullition.. 

This alliance took place; the Lameth party came to an un- 
derstanding with Andr^ and the principal members of the 
Centre, made overtures to the court, and opened the dub of 
the Feuillants in opposition to that of the Jacobins. But the 
latter could not want leaders; under Mirabeau, they had 
contended against the Lameths; under the Lameths against 
Mirabeau; under Potion and Bob^pierre, they contended 
against the Lameths. The party which desired a second re- 
volution had constantly supported the most extreme actors in 
the revolution already accomplished, because this was bring- 
ing within its reach the struggle and the victory. At this 
period, from subordinate it had become independent; it no 
longer fought for others and for opinions not its own, but for 
itself, and under its own banner. The court, by its multiplied 
faults, its imprudent machinations, and, lastly, by the flight 
of the monarch, had given it a sort of authority to avow its 
object; and the Lameths, by forsaking it, had left it to its true 
leaders. 

The Lameths, in their turn, underwent the reproaches of 
the multitude, which saw only their alliance with the court, 
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without examining its ocmditions. Bat saj^rted by all the 
constituticmalists, they were strongest in the assembly; and 
they found it essential to establish the king as soon as possible, 
in order to put a stop to a controversy which threatened the 
new order, by authorizing the public party to demand the 
aboliti<m of the royal power while its suspension lasted. 
The commissioners appointed to interrogate Louis XYL, 
dictated to him a declaration, which they presented in his 
name to the assembly, and which modified the iiyurious effect 
of his flight. The reporter declared, in the name of the seven 
committees entrusted with the examination of this great 
question, that there were no grounds for bringing Louis XVL 
to trial, or for pronouncing his dethronement The discussion 
which followed this report was long and animated; the efforts 
of the republican party, notwithstanding their pertinacity, were 
•unsuccessfuL Most of their orators spoke; theydemanded depo- 
sition or a regency; that is to say, popular government, or an 
approach towards it Bamave, after meeting all their argu- 
ments, finished his speech with these remarkable words: 
*' Regenerators of the empire, follow your course without 
deviation. You have proved that you had courage to destroy 
the abuses of power; you have proved that you possessed aU 
that was requisite to substitute wise and good institutions in 
their place; prove now that you have the wisdom to protect 
and maintain these. The nation has just given a great evi- 
dence of its strength and courage; it has di^layed, s<demnly 
and by a spontaneous movement, all that it could oppose to 
the attacks which threatened it Continue the same precau- 
tions; let our boundaries, let our frontiers be powerfully de- 
fended. But while we manifest our power, let us also prove 
our moderation; let us present peace to the world, alarmed 
by the events which take place amongst us; let us present an 
occasion for triumph to aU those who in foreign lands have 
taken an interest in our revolution. They cry to us from 
all parts: you are powerful; be wise, be modei*ate, let that be 
the height of your glory. Thus will you prove that in various 
circumstances you can employ various means, talents, and 
virtues." 

The assembly sided with Barnave. But to pacify the 
people, and to provide for the future safety of France, it de- 
creed that the king should be considered as abdicating, de 
facto, if he retracted the oath he bad taken to the constitution; 
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if lie leaded «a amjr for the purpose of nuikiag wsr tqpon tlift 
lation, or pennitted moj cue to do so im Iw Bame; miid tfaat^ 
in %uA case, beeeme a simple tktamen^ |^ woidd eease to lie 
invioiaUe, and inigfat be reqMHisible for jMSts oo mn a i ted salH 
sequent to bis abdkation. 

On the daj ihat this decree was adopted hf the asaenabl y, 
the leaders of tfae republican partj eKcited tlie mnkitnde 
against it But the Hall in which it sat was sunoonded by 
the national guard, and it eoidd not be assltfled or intimidated. 
The agitators, nnable to prevent the pae^ag of the decree^ 
aionsed die people against it. Theydrew up a petition, in wfaieii 
thej demed the competencj of Hie assembly; appealed fom 
it to the sorereignty of the nation, treated Louis XVL as de« 
posed since his flight, and dennnded a snbstituite for hka. 
This petition, drawn up by Brissot, author of , die Bainoie 
Framgak, and president of the Cemite des Ref^kercket ci Btana,, 
was carried, on Uie I7di of Jidy, to the altar of ^e covBtrj 
in tiie Champ de Mars: an imm^ise crowd flocked to sign it» 
The assemUy, iqpprized of what was takii^ plaee, summoned 
the numieipai authorities to its bar, and directed tiiem to pre- 
serve the puUie tranquillity. Lafayette marched agaiiMt the 
crowd, and in the first instance succeeded in dispersittg it 
withoBt bloodshed. The municipai officers took n^ their 
quarters in the Invalides; but the same day the crowd re- 
turned in greater numbers, and with more det«rminatioB« 
Danton and Camiiie Desmonlitts harangued diem fircmi d»e 
altar of the country. Two Invatides, supposed to be spies, 
were massacred and their heads stw^ on pikes. The insur- 
rection became alarming. Lafayette again repaired to tiie 
Champ de Mars, at the head of twelve hundred of die national 
guard. Bailly accompanied htm, and had the red banner un- 
nirled. The a*owd was then sumnnmed to disperse in the 
name of the law; it refused to retire, and, contemning aa- 
tibority, shouted, ** Down with die red flag!" and assailed the 
national guard with stones. Lafayette orctered his men to 
fire, but in the air. The crowd was not intimidated with this, 
and resumed die attack; compiled by the obstinacy of the 
insurgents, Lafayette then ordered another discharge, a real 
and ^ective one. The terrified multitude fled, leaving many- 
dead on the field. The disturbuices now ceased, ord^ was 
lestored; but Uood had flown, and the people never forgave 
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Bi^ or LsfiijeMe tbe cruel neoesrity te ivliacli itseif had 
«kxrea Idiem. 1Mb was a regular eenrilrot, m mhieh llie re* 
pcdblicaB party, •«( as yet ^offidentij stroBg or estabfiefhed, 
was defeated by the constitutional monar^y pfu*ty. The 
tttempit of the Chanqp de Mars was tin ^Biekide -ef l!he pe^^ 
aoy emc B tB wUeh led 4o Hie lOCh of Augvst. 

Whole liiis was passiag in ike asseoMy ^and aA Park^ lihe 
emigraiitB, whom Hie fli^t of Lovis XTL had dialled wi^ 
hope, were thrown into eoDstomatioB at his arrest. M&rmeur, 
who ind ^d at the bobw time as his lirother, and with hetter 
fbrtnne;, (wrived tAxme at Brassehi with Hie powers and tiHe of 
legeact. The emigrants thsncefertfi reilied only on the assist* 
«noeQf£«rope; l^offie^vepiittedth^eoSoars; two hundred 
and ninety memhers of Hie assemhiy protested against its de- 
fpees; m order to legitnnatize i nvaoien , BomfiS wrote n 
tjuresttemiiig letter, in ^ hioonoeiyable h^ie of intimidating^ 
ike aBsemhiy, and ait the same fnse to talse npon himseff the 
8c^ xesponsibiiity Ksi the ffigirt of Louis XVL; finally, Hie 
empevor. Hie kmg of Pruesta, and Hie eoant d'Aitois met at 
Fikiitz, where ik^ made Hie famous deekration <3i the 27Hx 
of Angaot, p r ep arat ory to Hie inrfeion of FVanoe, and whidi, 
fiur fpmsL improymg Hie oendttion of the king, would hare im- 
perilled hhn, had not the assen^fy, in its wisdom, continued 
to foMow ^rat its new dengns, regair^ss at onee of Hie 
damoars of Hie nrakstade at home, and "^ fof«ign powers. 

In Hie tlediaratiim of Pflnite, 0^ sai^ereigns considered Hie 
eaase of Louis XVI. as Hieir own. Thc^^ required that he 
should he free to go where he pleased, that is to say, to repair 
to Hiem; that he should be restored to his Hirone; that Hie 
assembly lE&oidd be dissolved, and that Hie princes of the em- 
pire having possesacms in Alsace, should be reinstetedin 
their fendfd rights. In oase of rdusal, they Hireatened 
Franoe wiHi a war in which all the pow^^ who were guarantees 
for Hie French monatri^y wouM concm*. This declaration, 
a» far (&om discouraging, only served to ixritate Hie assembly 
and the people. Men asked one another, what ri^t the princes 
of Europe had to intorfere in Hie government of France; by 
what ri^ Hiey ganre orders to a great people, and imposed 
oonditions upon it; and since Hie sovereigns appealed to force, 
the people of France prepared to resist them. The fnmtiers 
wore pal; in a state of defence; a hundred thousand men of 
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the national guard were enrolled, and they awaited in calm 
serenity the attack of the enemy, well convinced that the 
French people, on their own soil and in a state of revdntion, 
would be invincible. 

Meantime, the assembly approached the close of its labours; 
civil relations, public taxation, the nature of crimes, their 
prosecution, and their punishment, had been by it as wisely 
regulated as were the public and constitutional relations of 
the country. Equality had been introduced into the law of 
inheritance, into taxation, and into punishments; nothing re- 
mained but to unite all the constitutional decrees into a body, 
and submit them to the king for his approval. The assembly 
was growing weary of its labours and of its dissensions; the 
people itself, who in France ever become tired of that which 
continues beyond a certain time, desired a new national repre- 
sentation; the convocation of the electoral colleges was there- 
fore fixed for the 5th of August Unfortunately, the mem- 
bers of the present assembly could not form part of the suc- 
ceeding one; this had been decided before the flight ih Ya- 
rennes. In this important question, the assembly had been 
drawn away by the rivalry of some, the disinterestedness of 
others, the desire for anarchy on the part of the aristocrats, 
and of domination on that of the republicans. Vainly did 
Duport exclaim: " While every one is pestering us with new 
principles of all sorts, how is it overlooked that stability is 
also a principle of government? Is France, whose children 
are so ardent and changeable, to be exposed every two years 
to a revolution in her laws and opinions?" This was the 
desire of the privileged classes and the Jacobins, though with 
different views. In all such matters the constituent assem- 
bly was deceived or overruled; when the ministry was in 
question, it decided, in opposition to Mirabeau, that no deputy 
could hold office; on the subject of re-election, it decided, in 
opposition to its own members, that it could not take place; 
in the same spirit, it prohibited their accepting, for four 
years, any post offered them by the prince. This mania of 
disinterestedness soon induced Lafayette to divest himself of 
the command of the national guard, and Bailly to resign the 
mayoralty. Thus this remarkable epoch entirely annihilated 
the constituent body. 

The collection of the constitutional decrees into one body led 
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to the idea of reyisiiig them. But this idea of revision gave 
great dissatisfaction, and wa^ almost of no effect; it was not 
desirable to render the constitution more aristocratic by iitet 
measures, lest the multitude should require it to be made 
more popular. To limit the sovereignty of the nation, and, 
at ^e same time, not to overtook it, the assembly declared 
that France had a right to revise its constitution, but that it 
was prudent not to exercise this right for thirty years. 

The act of the constitution was presented to the king by 
sixty deputies; the suspension being taken off, Louis XYI. 
resumed the exercise of his power; and the gnard the law had 
given him was placed under his own command. Thus 
restored to freedom, the constitution was submitted to him. 
After examining it for several days, ** I accept the constitu- 
tion," he wrote to the assembly; " I engage to maintain it at 
home, to defend it from all attacks from abroad; and to cause 
its execution by all the means it places at my disposal. I 
declare, that being- informed of the attachment of the great . 
m9iontj of the people to the constitution, I renounce my • 
claim to assist in the work, and that being responsible to the « 
nation alone, no other person, now that I have made this re- 
nunciation, has a right to complain." 

This letter excited general approbation. Lafayette de- 
manded and procured an amnesty in favour of those who 
were under prosecution for favouring the king's flight, or for 
proceedings against the revolution. Next day the king came ; 
in person to accept the constitution in the assembly. The 
populace attended him thither with acclamations; he was the 
object of the enthusiasm of the deputies and spectators, and 
he regained that day the confidence and affection of his sub- 
jects. The 29th of September was fixed for the closing of 
the assembly; the king was present; his speech was often 
interrupted by ap^dause, and when he said, ''For you, 
gentlemen, who during a long and arduous career have 
displayed such indefatigable zeal, there remains one duty to 
fulfil when you have returned to your homes over the 
country: to explain to your fellow-citizens the true meaning 
of the laws you have made for them; to urge those who slight 
them; to improve and unite all opinions by the exam^de you 
shall afiord of your love of order, and of submission to Ihe 
laws." Cries of " Yes! yes!" were uttered by all the deputies 
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mtk one ooBOAOft viwse. ^'I rdj om yMr beiog ibt 
pveten of mj aentimento to jMur fidAow«€lli0eB&'* ^^Y«d 
jFe»r "TeUthematttJwtthe]di^wiaalwi^betkeirft»t 
and most fakhfiil finend; that he Bcsda tiieir kve; tint be 
can obIj he ha|^ wilb them and hj tiiekr meamf tin hope 
of c<mtrih«tu^ to thdr heppiaeflB. w'M smtaiA my eowmge^ at 
tiie aatklactum of having moeeedkd wyi* he my fweeleat 
recompenee." 

'^ It is aispeedi worthy of Hovj IV^' said a Toioe^ and 
the idi^ left the HaH amidat the lottiknt te8tim<aialaef l^re. 
TbeM. Thowret^ ia a lead Yoiec^ and adtonrag tiie peopi^ 
exdaimed: " The conatitiiait asaoinhly ptmomwes its misBiom 
, aecomi^i^ied^ and that its siltingB now tenBiBat&'' Itoi 
. dosed this ^nt and ^nona aiaeaMy of l&e nation. It was 
eeurageoi»^ intdmigent, just, and had hui one passien — a pa»> 
fikm for law. It aeeomptiahedy intw^yewa, by ito eff(»ts, a^ 
with inde&tigahle perseverano^ tlie gieatcat zeTshntBoo ever 
witnessed by one generation of men. Amtdst its labonr% it 
repressed despotism and anarchy, by firnatzBting Hke oonspi- 
raeiefr of the artstocraey and maintaming t&e mnltitade in 
soboi»fcMiatioi^ lis only ^Endt was the not confi^ng Hie 
guidance of the revolution to ^eoe who were its aathors; U 
divested itself of power, Hke those legialaters of antiqnily 
whe exiled themselves from their eeuntry after gwing it a 
eonstitution. A new assembly did not af^ty itskf to co»- 
aolidating its w(«ky aaad the revokrtio% winch ought tot have 
been finished, waa recommenoed. 

The ccmstitatien of 1791 was based on pEmdfdes adhpted 
ta the ideas and situation of France. This eonstitutioii was 
the work of the middle daas, then the strcmgest; fuv as is 
well kn^ni) the predontnant force ever takes possession of ki- 
fititutionSk When it beloi^ to one man alone, it is despotism; 
when to several, it k priinl^e; when to all, it is ri^t; this 
last state iethe luak» as it is the origin, of society. France 
had at l^»gth attained it, after passing throng^ &udaliBai> 
which was the aristocratic matitntion, and absolote power, 
whkh wae the monardncal institution. Equaii^ was een- 
aecrated among the catisena, and dekgation reeognked among 
the powers; svMsh were to be, under tiie new system, the eon^ 
dMon of men and the form- of goveramcnt. 
In tins eoB6tituti<m the people was the source of aO powers^ 
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tet it ezanciaed none; k wm qitf aoto A oaly wilk €feeti«i 
ilk the fisrt mataoe^ and ita magiits»tee wees sekeled Iby 
Bie& eheeett hem Maoiythe enlightened porCieB»of the eoi»- 
muHty. The latter eonstitBted the MBeafa]^ the IftireeHrtfl^ 
the jHiblic offioes> the eorpor«ti<MU^ the militie^ end thns 
pofiteaaed aU the fbree and all the powec e£ the atate. B 
alenewae fit te exercise tfaen^heeMUieitalone had the intdi^ 
gence neoeasaiy for the coad^et ef gevernmenlr The peofie 
wese net yet sufficiently adYanced te part&c^p«te in power, 
e^iae^eailryy^itwaaoidj by aeoident, and in the meat eawal 
and evaneseent maimeKy that power feU inle ita hands; 
hnt itreoeiyed civic edacat]0% umL was dificq^inedtagoT^m- 
Bient in the pnmarj aaeerobliea^ aeeerdkig te tiw taie ahn ef 
aeeiety, which ia mot to confer its advantages as a patnmonj 
on one particular dass^ bat to snke all shave in ihen^ what 
all are eapi^ble of aoqnirkig than. Tha» was the leading 
diaiaeteriiBiic of the eonstitntien ei 1791; as each, hjd^rees^ 
became competent to enjoy the right, he was admitted to* it; 
it extended its limits with the extension of civilization, which 
every day calls a greater number of men to the administration 
of the state. In this way it had established true equality, 
whose real character is admissibility, as that of inequality is 
exclusion. In rendering power transferable by election, it 
made it a public magistracy; whilst privilege, in rendering it 
hereditary by transmission, makes it private property. 

The constitution of 1791 established homogeneous powers 
which corresponded among themselves, and reciprocally 
restrained each other; still, it must be confessed, the royal 
authority was too subordinate to popular power. It is never 
otherwise: sovereignty, from whatever source derived, gives 
itself a feeble counterpoise when it limits itself. A con- 
stituent assembly enfeebles royalty; a king who is a legisla- 
tor limits the prerogatives of an assemblyr 

This constitution was, however, less democratic than that 
of the United States, which had been practicable, despite 
the extent of the territory, proving that it is not the form 
of institutions, but the assent which they obtain, or the dis- 
sent which they excite, which permits or hinders their esta- 
blishment. In a new country, after a revolution of inde- 
pendence, as in America, any constitution is possible; there 
is but one hostile party, that of the metropolis, and when that 
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is overaHne, the straggle ceases, because defeat leads to its 
expulsion. It is not so with social revolutions among nations 
who have long been in existence. Changes attack interests, 
interests form parties, parties enter into contest, and the more 
victory spreads the greater grows opposition. This is what 
happened in France. The woi^ of the constituent assembly 
perished less from its defects than from the attacks of faction. 
Placed between the aristocracy and the multitude, it was 
attacked by the one and invaded by the other. The latter 
would not have become sovereign, had not civil war and the 
foreign coalition called for its intervention and aid. To de- 
fend the country, it became necessary that it should govern 
it; then it effected its revolution, as the middle class had 
effected its own. It had its 14th of July in the 10th of Au- 
gust; its constituent assembly, the convention; its govern- 
ment, which was the committee of puUic safety; yet, as we 
shall see, without emigration there would have been no re- 
public. 
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THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 



CHAPTER V. 

PEOM THE IST OF OCTOBER, 1791, TO THE 21ST OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1792. 

Early relations between the legislatiTe assembly and the king — State of 
X)arties : the Femllants rely on the middle classes, the Girondins on the 
people — Emigration and the dissentient clergy; decree against them; 
the king s veto — ^Declarations of war — Giroudin ministry ; Dumouriez, 
Roland — Declaration of war against the king of Hungary and Bohemia 
— Disasters of our armies ; decree for a camp of reserve for twenty 
thousand men at Paris ; decree of banishment against the nonjuring 
priests ; veto of the king ; fall of the Girondiu ministry — Petition of 
insurgents of the 2pth of June to secure the passing of the decrees and 
the recal of the ministers — Last efforts of the constitutional party — 
Manifesto of the duke of Brunswick — Events of the 10th of August — 
Military insurrection of Lafayette against the authors of the events of 
the 10th of August ; it foils — Division of the assembly and the new 
commune ; Danton — Invasion of the Prussians — Massacres of the 
2nd of September — Campaign of the Aigone — Causes of the events 
under the legislative assembly. 

The new assembly opened its session on the 1st October, 1791 . 
It declared itself immediately the national legislative assembly. 
Prom its first appearance, it had occasion to display its at- 
tachment to the actual state of things, and the respect it felt 
for the authors of French liberty. The book of the consti- 
tution was solemnly presented to it by the archivist Camus, 
accompanied by twelve of the oldest members of the national 
representation. The assembly received the constitutional 
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act standing and uncovered, and on it took the oath, amidst 
the acclamations of the people who occupied the trihunes, 
" to live free or perish /" A vote of thanks was given by it to 
the members of the constituent assembly, and it then prepared 
to commence its labours. 

But its first relations with the king had not the same 
character of union and confidence. The court, doubtless 
hoping to regain under the legislative, the superior position 
which it had lost under the constituent assembly, did not 
employ sufficient management towards a susceptible and 
anxious popular authority, which was then considered the 
first of the state. The assembly sent a deputation of sixty 
of its members to the king to announce its opening. The 
king did not receive them in person, and eent word by the 
minister of justice that he could not give them audience till 
noon on the following day. This unceremonious dismissal^ 
and the indirect communication between the national repre- 
sentatives and the prince, by mewis of a minister, hurt the 
deputation excessivdy. * Accordingly, when the audience 
took place, Duchastel said to him kconieidly: "Sire, the 
national legislative assembly is sitting; we are deputed to in- 
form you of this.** Louis XVI. replied still more drily: " I 
cannot visit you before Friday." This conduct of the court 
towards the assembly was impolitic, and little calculated to 
conciliate the affection of the people. 

The assembly approved of the cold manner assumed by the 
deputation, and soon indulged in an act of reprisal. The 
ceremony with which the king was to be received among 
them was arranged according to preceding laws. A fauteuil 
in the form of a throne was reserved for him; they used to- 
wards him the titles of sire and majesty^ and the deputies,, 
standing and uncovered on his entrance, were to sit down, 
put on their bats, and rise again, following with deference all 
llie movements of the prince. Some restless and exaggerated 
yninds considered this condescension unworthy of a sovereign 
assembly. The deputy Grangeneuve required that the words 
sire and majesty should be replaced by the " more constitu- 
tional and finer" title of king of the French, Couthon strongly 
enforced this motion, and proposed that a simple fauteuil should 
be assigned to the king, exactly like the president's. These,, 
motions excited some slight disapprobation on the part of a 
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few member^ but the ^*eater number reeeived them eagerlj* 
^It gives me pleasure to sappose," said Guadet, ^ that the 
French pec^e will always venerate the simple fantenil npoa 
which sits the president of the national representativei^ 
much more than the gilded fauteuil where sits the head 
of the executive power. I will say nothing, gentlemen, of 
the titles of sire and majesty. It astonishes me to find the 
national assembly deliberating whether Ihey shall be retained* 
The word sire signifies seignear; it banged to the feadal 
system, which has ceased to exist. As for die term mafesiy^ 
it should only be employed in speaking of God and of the 
people.** 

The previous question was demanded, but feebly; these 
motions were put to the vote, and carried by a considerable 
majority. Yet, as this decree appeared hostile, the constitn* 
tkmal opinion prcmounced itself agunst it, and censured thia 
too excessive rigour in Ihe application of principles. Oa 
the followii^ day, those who had demanded the previous 
question moved that the decisions of the day before should 
be abandoned. A report was circulated, at the same time, 
that the king would not enter the assembly if the decree 
were maintained; and the decree was revoked. These petty 
skirmishes between two powers who had to fear usurpaticms^ 
assumptions, and more eiq>ecially ill will between them, ter« 
minated here on this occasion, and all recollection of them 
was e£&ced by the paresenee of Louis XVI. in the legislative 
body, where he was received with great respect and tiie most 
lively enthusiasm. 

G^eral pacification formed the chief topic of his speech. 
He pdnted out to the assembly the subjects that ought te 
attract its attention, — ^finance, civil law, conmierce, trade, and 
the consolidation of the new government; he promised to 
employ his influence to restore order and discipline in the 
army, to put the kingdom in a state oi defence, and to diffuse 
ideas respecting the Erendi revolution, calculated to re-> 
establish a good understanding in Eurt^. He added the 
following w<Hrds, which were received with mudi applause r 
^ Gentl^nen, in order that your important labours, as well 
as your zeal, may produce all the good which may be ex-^ 
pected from them, a ecmstant harmcmy and unchanging con^ 
fidence should reign between ^be legislative hoAy and th* 

i2 
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king. The enemies of our peace seek but too eagerly to 
disunite us, but let love of country cement our union, and let 
public interest make us inseparable! Thus public power 
may develop itself without obstacle; government will not be 
harassed by vain fears; the possessions and faith of each 
will be equally protected, and no pretext will remain for any 
one to live apart from a country where the laws are in vigour, 
and where Uie rights of all are respected." Unfortunately 
there were two classes, without the revolution, that would 
not enter into composition with it, and whose efforts in 
Europe and the interior of France were to prevent the reali- 
zation of these wise and pacific words. As soon as there are 
displaced parties in a state, a struggle will result, and 
measures of hostility must be taken against them. Accord- 
ingly, the internal troubles, fomented by nonjuring priests, 
the military assemblings of emigrants, and the prepara- 
tions for the coalition, soon drove the legislative assembly 
further than the constitution allowed, and than itself had 
proposed. 

The compositicm of this assembly was completely popular. 
The prevaiUng ideas being in favour of the revolution, the 
court nobility, and clergy had exercised no influence over 
the Sections. There were not in this assembly, as in the pre- 
ceding, partisans of absolute power and of privilege. The two 
fractions of the Left side who had separated towards the close 
of the constituent assembly, were again brought face to face; 
but no longer in the same proportion of number and strength. 
The popular minority of the previous assembly became the 
minority in this. The prohibition against decting repre- 
sentatives already tried, the necessity of choosing deputies 
from those most distinguished by their conduct and opinions, 
and especially the active influence of the clubs, led to this 
result. Opinions and parties soon became known. As in 
the constituent assembly there was a Right, a Centre, a Left, 
but of a perfectly different character. 

The Right, composed of firm and absolute constitutionalists, 
composed the Feuillant party. Its principal speakers were 
Dumas, Ramond, Yaublanc, Beugnot, &c. It had some re- 
lations with the court, through Bamave, Duport, and Alex- 
ander Lameth, who were its former leaders; but whose coun- 
sels were rarely followed by Louis XVI., who gave himself 
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up with more confidence to the advice of those immediately 
around him. Oat of doors, it supported itself on the club 
of the Feuillants and upon the bourgeoisie. The national 
guard, the armj, the directory of the department, and in 
general all the constituted authorities, were favourable to 
it. But this party, which no longer prevailed in the assembly, 
soon lost a post quite as essentiiEd, that of the municipality, 
which was occupied by its adversaries of the Left. 

These formed the party called Girondist, and which in the 
revolution only formed an intermediate party between the 
middle class and the multitude. It had then no subver- 
sive project; but it was disposed to defend the revolution in 
every way, and in this differed from the constitutionalists 
wlio would only defend it with the law. At its head were 
the brilliant orators of the Gironde,* who gave their name to 
the party, Vergniaud, Guadet, Grensonn^, and the Provengal 
Isnard, who had a style of still more impassioned eloquence 
than theirs. Its chief leader was Brissot, who, a member of the 
corporation of Paris during the last session, had subsequently 
become a member of the assembly. The opinions of Brissot, 
who advocated a complete reform; his great activity of mind, 
which he developed at once in the journal the Patriate^ 
in the tribune of the assembly, and at the club of the Ja- 
cobins; his exact and extensive knowledge of the posi- 
tion of foreign powers, gave him great ascendancy at the 
moment of a struggle between parties, and of a war with 
Europe. Condorcet possessed influence of another descrip- 
tion; he owed this to his profound ideas, to his superior 
reason, which almost procured him the place of Si^yes in this 
second revolutionary generation. Petion, of a calm and de- 
termined character, was the. active man of this party. His 
tranquil brow, his fluent elocution, his acquaintance with the 
people, soon jurocured for him the munidpal magistracy, 
which Bailly had discharged for the middle class. 

The Left side had in the assembly the nucleus of a party 
more extreme than itself, and the members of which, such as 
Chabot, Bazire, Merlin, were to the Girondists what P^on, 
Buzot, Robespierre, had been to the Left side of the consti- 

' * The name of the river Garonne, after its confluence with the Dor- 
dogne. 
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tuent This was the commencement of the democratic faction 
which, without, served as auxiliary to the Gironde, and 
which managed the dubs and the multitude. Bobespiene 
in the society of the Jacobins, where he estaUished his sway 
after leaving the assembly; Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
and Fabre-d'Eglantine at the Cmrdeliers, where they had 
founded a club of innovators more extreme than the Jacobin% 
composed of men of the bourgeoisie; the brewer Santerre in 
the faubourgs, where the popular power lay; were the true 
chiefs of this faction, which depended on one whole class, and 
aspired at founding its own regime. 

The Centre of the legislative assembly was sinc^ely at- 
tached to the new order of things. It had almost the same 
opinions, the same inclination for moderation as the Centre 
of the constituent assembly; but its power was very different x 
it was no longer at the head of an established class, and hy 
the aid of which it could master all the extreme parties. 
Public dangers, making the want of exalted opinions and 
parties from without again feU;, completely annulled the 
Centre. It was soon won over to the strcxigest side, the fate 
of all moderate parties, and the Left swayed it. 

The situation of the assembly was very difficult. Its pre- 
decessor had left it parties which it evidently could not 
pacify. From the b^inning of the session it was obliged^to 
turn its attention to &ese, and that in opposing them. Emi- 
gration was making an alarming prepress: the king's two 
brothers, the prince de Cond^ and the duke de Bourbon, had 
protested against the accepting of the constitutional act by 
Louis XVI., that is, against the only means of accommoda- 
tion; they had said that the king could not alienate the rights 
of the ancient monarchy; and their protest, circulating through- 
out France, had produced a great effisct on their partisans. 
Officers quitted the armies, the nobility their chateaux, whole 
companies deserted to enlist on the fiintiers. Distafis were 
sent to those who wavered; and those who did not emigrate 
were threatened with the loss of their position when the nobi- 
lity should return victorious. In the Austrian Low Countries 
and the bordering electorates, there was formed what was called 
La France exterieure. The counter-revolution was openly 
preparing at Brussels, Worms, and Coblentz, under the protec- 
tion and even with the assistance of foreign courts. The am- 
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Ima^adon tf the emigfttits were received^ wUle tbose of the 
Freaek goverBment were dismissed, ill reoeiyed^ w even 
thrown into prison, as in the case of M. Daveijer. French 
merehants and trayellers suspected of patriotism and attach*> 
m&A to the revolation were scouted throughout Europe. 
Seveval powers had declared themselves without disguise : of 
this number w^e Sweden, Russii^ and Spain; the latter at 
that tkae \mng governed by the marquis de Blanca-Floridat 
a man entirdy devoted to ti^ emagrant party. At the same 
time, Prussia kept its army {Hrepared for war: the lines of the 
Spani^ and Sardinian troops increased on" our Alpii:^ and 
Pyrenean frontiers^ and Gustavus was assem b ling a Swedish 
army. 

The dissentient ecclesiastics left nothing undone which 
might {»roduce a division in favour o£ the emigrants at home. 
*^ Priests, and especially bishops^" says the marquis de Ferr 
ri^e% '' employed all the resources oi fanaticism to excite 
the people, in town and country, against the civil constitution . 
of the clerg;y." Bishops ordered the jniests no longer to per* 
form divme service in the same church with the constitor 
ticmal priests^ for fear the people might confound the two» 
*^ Indepoidently," he adds, '' of circular letters written to the 
-exaea, instructions intended for the pe<^le were circulated 
through the country. They said that the sacraments could 
not be effectually administered by the constitutional priests^ 
whom they cal£^d Intruders^ and that every one attending 
their ministrations became by their presence guilty of a mortal 
sin; that those who were married by Intruders, were not n^r- 
zied ; that they brou^t a eurse upcm themselves and upon their 
children; that no one should have communication w;ith them, 
or with those separated frpm the church; that the municipal 
officers who installed them, like them became apostates; that 
the mcHnent of their installation all bell-ringers and sextons 

«ught to resign thdr situations These fanatical 

addresses produced the ei^t which the bishops expected* 
Bdigious disturbances broke out on aU sides." 

Insurrection more eq^daUy broke out in Calvados, Gevau- 
dan, and La Vendee. These districts were ill-disposed towards 
the revolution, because they contained few of the middle and 
intelligent classes, and because the poputece, ts^ to that time, 
had been kept in a state of dependence on the nol^ility and 
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clergy. The Girondists, taking alann, wished to adopt 
rigorous measures against emigration and the dissentient 
priests who attacked the new o^er of things. Brissot pro- 
posed putting a stop to emigration, bj giving up the mild 
system hitherto observed towards it. He divided the emi- 
grants into three classes: — It^t. The principal leaders, and at 
their head the brothers of the king. 2ndl7. PuUie functionaries 
who forsook their posts and coimtry, and sought to entice their 
colleagues. 3rdly. Private individuals, who, to preserve life, 
or from an aversion to the revolution, or from other motives, 
left their native land, without taking arms against it. He 
required that severe laws should be put in force against the 
first two classes; but thought it would be good policy to be 
indulgent towards the last. With respect to nonjuring eccle- 
siastics and agitators, some of the Girondists proposed to 
confine themselves to a stricter surveillance; others thought 
there was only one safe line of conduct to be pursued towards 
them: that the spirit of sedition could only be quelled by 
banishing them i'rom the country. " All attempts at con- 
ciliation," said the impetuous Isnard, "will henceforth be 
in vain. What, I ask, has been the consequence of these 
reiterated pardons? The daring of your foes has increased 
with your indulgence; they will only cease to injure you 
when deprived of the means of doing so. They must be 
conquerors or conquered. On this point all must agree; the 
man who will not see this great truth is, in my opinion, poli- 
tically blind." 

The constitutionalists were opposed to all these measures; 
they did not deny the danger, but they considered such laws 
arbitrary. They said, before everything it was necessary to 
respect the constitution, and from that time to ccmfine them- 
selves to precautionary measures; that it was sufficient to 
keep on the defensive against the emigrants; and to wait, in 
order to punish the dissentient pnests, till they discovered 
actual conspiracies on their part. They recommended that the 
law should not be violated even towards enemies, for fear that 
once engaging in such a course, it should be impossible to 
arrest that course, and so the revolution be lost, like the ancient 
regime, through its inj ustice. But the assembly, which deemed 
the safety of the state more important than the strict observ- 
ance of the law, which saw danger in hesitation, and which. 
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moreover, was influenced by passions which lead to expedi- 
tions measures, was not stopped by these considerations. 
With common c(msent it again, on the 30th of October, passed 
a decree relative to the eldest brc^her of the king, Louis- 
Stanislaus-Xavier. This prince was required, in the terms 
of the constituticm, to return to France in two months, or at 
the expiration of that period he would be considered to have 
forfeited his rights as r^ent. But agreement ceased as to 
the decrees against emigrants and priests. On the 9th of 
November the assembly resolved, that the French gathered 
together beyond the frontiers were suspected of conspiracy 
against their country; that if they remained assembled on 
the 1st of January, 1792, they would be treated as conspi- 
rators, be pimishable by death, and that after c(mdemnation 
to death for contumacy, the proceeds of their estates were 
to be confiscated to the nation, always without prejudice 
to the rights of their wives, children, and lawful creditors. 
On the 29th of the same month it passed a similar decree 
respecting the dissentient priests. They were obliged to take 
the civic oath, under pain of being deprived of their pen- 
sions and suspected of revdt against the law. If they still 
refused they were to be closely watched; and if any reli- 
gious disturbances took place in their parishes, they were to 
be taken to the chief town of the department, and if found to 
have taken any part in exciting disobedience, they were liable 
to imprisonment. 

The king sanctioned the first decree respecting his brother; 
he put his veto on the other two. A short time before he 
had disavowed emigration by public measures, and he had 
written to the emigrant princes recalling them to the kingdom. 
He invited them to return in the name of the tranquillity of 
France, and of the attachment and obedience they owed to 
him as their brother and their king. *' I shall," said he, in 
concluding the letter, " always be grateful to you for sav- 
ing me the necessity of acting in opposition to you, through 
the invariable resolution I have made to maintain what I have 
announced." These wise invitations had led to no result: but 
Louis XVL, while he condemned the conduct of the emigrants, 
would not give his consent to the measures taken against 
them. In refusing his sanction he was supported by the fiiends 
of the constitution and the directory of the department. 
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TIiMi sopport wai Bot withovi trae to Imb, al a tioK wbe^ m 
tke ejes of the people, he appeared to be an aeoooqplioe of 
emigratioQ, when he provoked the dwaatiefactiMi of the 
GirondiBtfly and separated hinwetf from the aaaemUj. He 
•ho«iid have unked closely with h, nnce he mvoked the coi»- 
•fcitadon againat the enugxaata ia his letters, and agaknit the 
veroliitieBist^ by the exerciae of has prerogative. I£s posi* 
tion could onl j become strong b j siaoerely idling in with, the 
first revelation^ and making his own cause one with that of 
the bonrgeoiaie. 

Bat the oourt was not so resigned; it still exqpected better 
times, and was thoa prevented front pusoing an invaaiahle 
line of condoct, and iadueed to sedL grounds for hope in 
^very quarter. How and then diepoeed to fiivonr the kiter- 
vention of foreign pow^s, it continued to correspond with 
Europe; it intrigaed with its ministers agaansi the popalar 
party, and made use of tiie Fenillants against the Giromlista^ 
though with much distrust At thiapOTad its chief reeouroe 
was ia the petty schemes of Bertrand de MdleviUe, who 
directed the council; who had established a French dmhy tin 
members of whidi he paid; who purc^iased the applause o£ 
the tribunes of the aasemUy, hoping by this imitation of the 
rev(dution to conquer the true revolution, his ol^ect being te 
deceive parties, and sbqauI the effects of the constitation. by 
observing it litendiy. 

By this line of conduct the court had even the in^Mrudence 
to weaken the conatituticmalists, whom it oo^i to have re- 
inforoed; at their expense it £avoBced the election of P^os 
to the mayoralty. Throu^ the disintwrefjtedncBn witii whida 
the preceding assembly had been seised,, all vdK> had held 
, popcdar posts under it sueeeaiov^ gave theai up«. On the 
18th of October^ Lafayette rengned the comnuoid of l^e 
nati<mal guard, and BaUly had just retired from the mayor- 
alty. The constitutional party proposed that Lslayette shooU 
replaoe: him in this first post <tf the statist which, by por- 
mitting or restrsming insmrxectiQiis,. d^vexed Paris into tiie 
power oi him who ocoupiedit Till than it had been; in 
the hands <^ tiie conatitutiDnalistSy who, by this means, had 
repressed the rising ei the Champ de Mars. They had leat 
the direction of the aBsembly, the cammaind of the national 
guard; they now lost the corparation. The eonrt gvvae t» 
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Potion, the GironcBiBt candidate, all the votes at its dispoedL 
*^ M. de Lafayette," observed the queen to Bertrand de Mol* 
leyille, '' only wisdies to be mayor of Paris in oroter to become 
mayor of the palace. Potion is a jacobin, a r^nbHcan^ 
but he is a fool, incapable of ever leading a party." On tiie 
4th of November, Potion was elected mayor by a majority of 
6708 votes in a total of 10,632. 

The Girondists, in whose favour this nonHnatioa became 
decisive, did not content themselves with the acquisition of 
the mayoralty. France could not remain long in this dangerous 
and provisional state. The decrees which, justly ix other* 
wise, were to provide for the defence of the revolution, and 
which had been rejected by the king, were not replaced by 
any government measure; the ministry manifested either 
unwillingness or sheer indifference. The Girondists, acc(»rd* 
in^y, accused Delessart, the minister for foreign affiurs, of 
compromising the honour and safety of the nation by Uie 
tone of his negotiations with foreign powers, by his procrasti- 
nation, and want of skill. They also warmly attacked Da 
Portail, minister at war, and Bertrand de Molleville, minister 
of the marine, for neglecting to put the coasts and frontiers 
in a state of defence. The conduct of the Mectors of Treves, 
Mayence, and of the bishop of Spire, who favoured the 
military preparations of the emigrants, more especially ex- 
cited the national indignation. The diplomatic eonmnttee 
proposed a dedaration to the king, that the nation would 
view with satisfaction a requisition by him to the neighbour* 
ing princes to disperse the military gatherings within three 
weeks, and his assembling the forces necessary to make them 
respect the right of nations. By this important measurci 
they also wished to make Louis XVI. enter into a solemn 
ei^ag^nent, and signify to the diet of Ratisbon, as well as to 
tibe other courts of Eur(^>e, the firm intentions of France. 

Isnard ascended the tribune to support this propositioQ* 
^'Let us," said he, ^Mn this crisis, rise to the fudl elevation 
of our mission; kt us speak to the nainisters, to the king, to 
all £un^, with the firmness that becomes us. Let us tell 
our ministers, that hitherto the nation is not well satisfied 
with the conduct of any of them; that henceforth, they wifl 
have no choice but between public gratitude and the vengeance 
of the laws; and that by the word responsibility we under** 
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stand death. Let us tell the king that it is his interest to 
defend the constitution; that he only reigns by the people, 
and for the people; that the nation is his sovereign, and that 
he is subject to the law. Let us tell Europe, that if the 
French people once draw the sword, they will throw away 
the scabbard, and will not raise it again till it may be crowned 
with the laurels of victory; that if cabinets engage kings in a 
war against the people, we will engage the people in a mortal 
warfare against kings. Let us tell them, that all the fights 
the people shall fight at the order of despots" — here he 
was Interrupted by loud applause — " Do not applaud," he 
cried — ''do not applaud; respect my enthusiasm; it is that of 
liberty! Let us say to Europe, that all the fights which 
the people shall fight at the command of despots, resemble 
the blows that two friends, excited by a perfidious instigator, 
infiict on each other in darkness. When light arrives, they 
throw down their arms, embrace, and chastise their deceiver. 
So will it be if, when foreign armies are contending with 
ours, the light of philosophy shine upon them. The nations 
will embrace in the presence of dethroned tyrants— of the 
earth consoled, of Heaven satisfied." 

The ass^nbly unanimously, and with transport, passed the 
proposed measure, and, on the 29th of November, sent a mes- 
sage to the king. Yaublanc was the leader of the deputation. 
" Sire," said he to Louis XVI., " the national assembly had 
scarcely glanced at the state of the nation ere it saw that the 
troubles which still agitate it arise from the criminal prepara- 
tions of French emigrants. Their audacity is encouraged by 
German princes, who trample under foot the treaties between 
them and France, and affect to forget that they are indebted 
to this empire for the treaty of Westphalia, which secured 
their rights and their safety. These hostile preparations, 
these threats of invasion, will require armaments absorbing 
immense sums, which the nation would joyfully pay over 
to its creditors. It is for you, sire, to mf^e them desist; 
it is for you to address to foreign powers the language be- 
fitting the king of the French. Tell them, that wherever 
preparations are p^mitted to be made against France, there 
France recognises only foes; that we will religiously observe 
our oath to make no conquests; that we offer them the good 
neighbourship, the inviolable friendship of a free and power- 
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fal people; that we will respect their laws, their customB, and 
their constitutions; but that we will have our own respected! 
Tell them, that if princes of Germanj continue to favour 
preparations directed against the French, the French will 
carry into their territories, not indeed fire and sword, but 
liberty. It is for them to calculate the consequences of this 
rousing up of nations." 

Louis XVI. replied, that he would give the fullest con* 
sideration to the message of the assembly; and in a few days 
he came in person to announce his resolutions on the subject. 
They were conformable with the geneitd wish. The king 
said, amidst vehement applause, that he would cause it to 
be declared to the elector of Treves and the other electors, 
that, unless all gatherings and hostile preparations on the 
part of the French emigrants in their states ceased before 
the 15th of January, he should consider them as enemies. 
He added, that he would write to the emperor to engage 
him, as chief of the empire, to interpose his authority for 
the purpose of averting the calamities which the length^ied 
resistance of a few members of the Germanic body would 
occasion. "If tliese declarations are not heeded, then, gentle- 
men," said he, " it will only remain for me to propose war — 
war, which a people who have solemnly renounced conquest, 
never declares without necessity, but which a free and 
generous nation will undertake and carry on when its honour 
and safety require it." 

The steps taken by the king with the princes of the empire 
were supported by military preparations. On the 6th of 
December a new minister of war replaced Du Portail; Nar- 
bonne, taken from the Feuillans, young, active, ambitious of 
distinguishing himself by the triumph of his party and the 
defence of the revolution, repaired immediately to the fron- 
tiers. A hundred and fifty thousand men were placed in 
requisition; for this object the assembly voted an extraordi- 
nary supply of twenty millions of francs; three armies were 
formed under the command of Rochambeau, Luckner, and 
Lafayette; finally, a decree was passed impeaching Monsieur ^ 
the count d'Artois, and the prince de Conde as conspirators 
against the general safety of the state and of the constitution. 
Their property was sequestrated, and the period previously 
fixed on for Monsieur^s return to the kingdom having expired, 
he was deprived of his claim to the regency. 
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The Sector of Treves engaged to disperse the gatherings, 
and not to allow them in fntore. It was, however, bnt the 
shadow of a dispersion. Austria ordered marshal de Bender 
to defend the elector if he were attacked, and ratified the con-* 
elusions of the diet of Ratisbon, which required the restoration 
of tlie princes* possessions; refused to sanction anj pecuniary 
indemnitj for ^e loss of their rights, and onlj left France 
^be alternative of restoring feudali^n in Alsace, or war. 
These two measures of the cabinet of Vienna were by no 
means pacific. Its troops advanced towards the frontiers <£ 
France, and gave furtiier proof that it would not be safe to 
trust to its neutndity. It had fifty thousand men in the Nether- 
lands; six thousand posted in Brisgaw; and thirty thousand 
men on their way firom Bohemia. This powerful army of 
observs^on might at any moment be converted into an army 
of attack. 

The assembly feh that it was urgently necessary to bring 
the emperor to a decision. It looked on the elect<H*3 as 
merely his agents, and on the emigrants as his instruments; for 
the prince von Kaunitz recognised as legitimate ** the league 
oi sovereigns united for the safety and honour of crowns." 
The Girondists, therefore, wished to anticipate this dangeiK>uB 
adversary, in order not to give him time for more mature 
preparations. They required from him, before the 10th of 
February, a definite and precise explanation of his real 
intentions with regard to France. They at the same time 
proceeded against those ministers on whom they could not 
rely in the event of war. The incapacity of Delessart, 
and the intrigues of Molieville especially, gave room f<xt 
attack; Narbonne was alone spared. They were aided by 
the divisions of the council, which was partly aristocratic 
in Bertrand de Molieville, Delessart, &c., and partly con- 
stitutional, in Narbonne, and Cahier de Grerville, minister 
of the interior. Men so opposed in character and inten- 
tions could scarcely be expected to agree; Bertrand de Molie- 
ville had warm contests with Narbonne, who wished his 
colleagues to adopt a frank, decided line of conduct, and to 
make the assembly the fulcrum of the throne. Narbonne 
succumbed in this struggle, and his dismissal involved the 
disorganization of the ministry. The Girondists threw the 
Uame upon Bertrand de Molieville and Delessart; the former 
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had ihe address to exonerate binseif; bvt dw latter was- 
broaght before the high court oi Orkms. 

l%e king, intimidated hy Ihe assaohs ef the assemblj 
upon the members of Ms ootmoil^ aad nMre ei^yeciallj- 
bj the impeaehm^it of DeHessart, had no resoivee bat to 
select his new ministers from MBongst the Tictorioas partj. 
An alliance with the actual rulers of the revolution oouid 
alone save liberty and tlie throne, by restoring ooneord 
between die assembly, the snpreme authority, and the muni-- 
dpality; and if this union had been maintaxned, the Girondists 
would have effected with the court that whidi, after the 
rupture itself, they considered they could only effect without it. 
The members of the new mimstry were, — minister of the 
marine, Lacoste; of finance, Oavi^re; of justice, Duranthon; 
of war, de Grave, soon aflierwards replaced by Serran; of 
foreign a^irs, Dumouriez; of the interior, Roland. The 
two latter were the most important and most remaricable 
men in the cabinet. 

Dumouriez was fcwty-seven years of age when the revolu- 
lion began; he had Hvod till then immersed in intrigue, and 
he retained his old habits too closely at an epoch when he 
should have employed small means only to aid great ones, 
instead of supplying their place. The ^arst part of his poli- 
tical life was spent in seeking those by whom be might riser 
the second, those by wh(Hn he might maintain his position. 
A courtier up to 1789, a conslatutiomdist under the first 
assembly, a Girondist under the second, a Jacobin under the 
republic, he was eminently a man of circumstances. But he 
had all the resources of great men; an enterprising character,, 
indefatigable activity, a ready, sure, and extensive perception, 
impetuosity of action, and an extraordinary confidence of 
success; he was, moreover, open, easy, witty, daring; adapted 
alike for arms and for factions, full of expedients, won^r- 
fully ready, and, in difficult positions, versed in the art of 
stooping to conquer. It is true that his great qualities were 
weakened by defects; he was rash, flighty, full of inconsistency 
of thought and action, owing to his continual thirst for move- 
ment and machinati<m. But his great defect was the total 
absence of a political conviction. In times of revolution, nothing 
can be done for liberty or power by him who is not decidecUy 
e€ one party or another, and when he is ambitious, unless he 
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see further than the immediate objects of that parfy, and hare 
a stronger will than his ooUeagues. This it was inade Crom* 
well; this it was made Baonaparte; Tdiile Dumouriez, the 
employed of all pavties, thought he could get the better of 
them all bj intriguing. He wanted the passion of his time : 
that which completes a man, and alone enables him to 
sway. 

Roland was the opposite of Dumouriez; his was a character 
which Liberty found ready farmed, as if moulded by herself. 
Roland had simple manners, austere morals, tried opinions; 
enthusiastically attached to liberty, he was capable of disin- 
terestedly devoting to her cause his whole life, or of perishing 
for her, without ostentation and without regret. A man 
worthy of being born in a republic, but out of place in a 
revoluticm, and ill adapted for the agitation and struggle of 
parties; his talents were not superior, his temper somewhat 
uncompliant; he was unskilled in the knowledge and manage* 
ment of men; and though laborious, well informed, and 
active, he would have produced little effect but for his wife. 
All he wanted she had for him; force, ability, elevation, fore- 
sight. Madame Roland was the soul of the Oironde; it was 
at her house that those brilliant and courageous men assembled 
to discuss the necessities and dangers of tiiieir country; it was 
she who stimulated to action those whom she saw were quali- 
fied for action, and who encouraged to the tribune those 
whom she knew to be eloquent. 

The court named this ministry, which was appointed 
during the month of March, le Minislere Sans-Culotte, The 
fii*st time Roland appeared at the chateau with strings in his 
shoes and a round hat, contrary to etiquette, the master of 
the ceremonies refused to admit him. Obliged, however, to 
give way, he said, despairingly, to Dumouriez, pointing to 
Roland: " A/i^ sir — no buckles in his shoes J* " Ah, sir, all is 
lost," replied Dumouriez, with an air of the most sympathizing 
gravity. Such were the trifles which still occupied the 
attention of the court The first step of the new ministiy 
was war. The position of France was becoming more and 
more dangerous; everything was to be feared from the enmity 
of Europe. Leopold was dead, and this event was calculated 
to accelerate the decision of the cabinet of Vienna. His 
young successor, Francis H., was likely to be less pacific, or 
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teas prudent than lie. Moreover, Austria was assembling its 
troops, forming camps, and appointing generab; it had violated 
the territory of Bale, and placed a garrison in Porentruj, to 
secure for itself the entry of the department of Donbs. There 
could be no doubt as to its projects. The gatherings at 
Goblentz had recommenced to a greater extent thmi before; the 
cabinet of Vienna had only temporarily dispersed the emigrants 
assembled in the Belgian provinces, in order to prevent the 
invasion of that country, at a lime when it was not yet ready 
to repel invasion; it had, however, merely sought to save ap- 
pearances, and had allowed a staff of general officers, in full 
uniform, and with the white cockade, to remain at Brussels^ 
Finally, the reply of the prince Yon Kaunitz to the required 
explanations was by no means satisfactory. He even re** 
fused to negotiate directly, and the baron Von Cobentzel was 
commissioned to reply, that Austria would not depart from the 
required conditions already set forth. The re-establishment 
of the monarchy on the basis of the royal sittings of the 23rd 
of June; the restitution of its property to the clergy; of the 
territory of Alsace, with all their rights, to the Grermau 
princes; of Avignon and the Venaissin to the pope; such waa 
the ultimatum of Austria. All accord was now impossible; 
peace could no longer be maintained. France was threatened 
with the fate which Holland had just experienced, and perhaps 
with that of Poland. The sole question now was whether to 
wait for or to initiate war, whether to profit by the enthusiasm 
of the people or to allow that enthusiasm to cool. The true 
author of war is not he who declares it, but he who rendera 
it necessary. 

On the 20th of April, Louis XVI. went to the assembly,, 
attended by all his ministers. " I come, gentlemen," said he, 
^' to the national assembly for one of the most important objects 
that can occupy the representatives of the nation. My minister 
for foreign stairs will read to you the report drawn up in 
our coimdl, as to our political situation." Dumouriez then 
rose. He set forth the grounds of complaint that France 
had against the house of Austria; the object of the confer* 
ences of Mantua, Reichenbach and Pilnitz; the coalition it 
had formed against the French revolution; its armamenta 
becoming more and more considerable; the open protection 
it afforded to bodies of emigrants; the imperious ton§ and 

K 
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the undisguised proorastination of its negotiations; last^, the 
intolerable conditions of its vUimatwn; and, afber a Iod^ 
series of considerations^ founded on the hostile conduct of the 
king of Hungary and Bohemia (Francis IL was not jet 
elected emperor); on the urgent circumstances of the nation; 
on its formallj declared resolution to endure no insult, no 
encroachment on its rights; on the honour and good faith 
of Louis XVLy the depositary of the dignity and safety 
of France; he demanded war against Austria. Louis 
XVL then said, in a voice slightly tremulous: <^ You have 
heard, gentlemen, the result of my negotiations with the 
court of Vienna. The conclusions of the report are based 
upon the unanimous opinion of my council; I have myself 
adopted them. They are conformable with the wishes often 
expressed to me by the national assembly, and with the sen- 
timents frequently testified by bodies of citizens in different 
parts of the kingdom; all prefer war, to witnessing the con- 
tinuance of insult to the French people, and danger threaten- 
ing the national existence. It was my duty first to trj 
every means of maintaining peace. Having failed in these 
efforts, I now come, according to the terms of the consti- 
tution, to propose to the natiomd assembly war against the 
king of Hungary and Bohemia." The king's address was 
received with some applause, but the solemnity of the dr- 
oumstances, and the grandeur of the decision, filled everj 
bosom with silent and concentrated emotion. As soon as the 
king had withdrawn, the assembly voted an extraordinary 
sitting for the evening. In that sitting war was almost 
' unanimously decided upon. Thus was undertaken, against 
the chief of the confederate powers, that war which was pro- 
tracted throughout a quarter of a century, which victorioudy 
established the revolution, and which changed the whole face 
of Europe. 

All France received the announcement with joy. War 
gave a new movement to the people already so excited Dis- 
tricts, municipalities, popular societies, wrote addresses; men 
were enrolled, voluntary gifts offered, pikes forged, and the 
nation seemed to rise up to await Furope, or to attack it. 
But enthusiasm, which ensures victory in the end, does not 
at first supply the place of organization. Accordingly, at 
the opening of the campaign, the regular troops were all tliat 
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<aM be raUed upon until the new leyies were tndned. This , 
W9B the state of the forces. The vast fnmtier from Dunkirk 
to Haninguen» was divided into three great military districts. 
On the leflt» from Dunkirk to Philippeville, the army of the 
north, of about forty thousand foot, and eight Uiousand horse> 
was under the orders of marshal de Roohambeau. Lafijette 
commanded the army of the centre, composed of forty^five 
thousand foot, and seven thousand horse, and occupying the 
district between Philippeville and the lines of Weissembd^g, 
Lastly, the arxny of the Rhine, consisting of thirty-five thou- 
sand foot, and eight thousand horse, extending from the lines 
of Weiasemberg to Bale^ was under the command of marshal 
Luokner. The frontier of the Alps and Pyrenees was con** 
fided to general Montesquieu, whose army was inconsider<- 
able; but this part of France was not as yet in danger. 

The marshal de Roohambeau was of opinion that it would 
be prudent to renudn on the defensive, and aimf^y to guard 
the frontiers. Dumouries, on the contrary, wished to take the 
initiative in action, as they had done in dedaring war, so as to 
profit by the advantage of being first prepared. He was very 
enter|Hrising, and as, although miniate of foreign afiairs, he 
directed the military operations, his plan was adopted. It 
consisted of a rapid invasion of Belgium. This province had, 
in 1790, essayed to throw off the Austrian yoke, but, afler a 
brief victory, was subdued by superior force. Dumouries 
imagined that the Brabant patriots would favour tJie attack 
of the French, as a means of freedom for themselves. With 
this view, he combined a triple invasion. The two generals, 
Theobald Dillon, and Biron, who commanded in Flanders 
voider Rochambeau, received orders to advance, the one with 
four thousand men from Lille upon Toumai*-*the other, with 
ten thousand, from Valenciennes upon Mens. At the same 
time, Lafayette, with a part of his army, quitted Mets, and 
advanced by forced marches upon Namur, by Stenai, Sedan, 
M^^res, and Givet But this plan implied in the soldiers 
a discipline which they had not of course as yet acquired, \ 
and on the part of the chiefs a concert very difficult to 
obtain; besides, the invading columns were not strong enough 
for such an enterprise. Theobald Dillon had scarcely passed 
the frontier, when, on meeting the first enemy on the 28th of 
April, a panic terror seised upon the troqps. The cry of 
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sauve qui peut ran through the ranks, and ihe general was 
carried off and massacred bj his troops. Much the same 
thing took pkce, under the same circumstances, in the corps of 
Biron, who was obliged to retreat in disorder to his previous 
position. The sudden and concurrent flight of these two 
columns must be attributed either to fear of the enemy, on 
tiie part of troops who had never before stood fire, or to a 
distrust of their leaders, or to traitors who sounded the 
alai-m of treachery. 

Lafayette, on arriving at Bouvines, after travelling fifty 
leagues of bad roads in two or three days, learnt the disasters 
of Valenciennes and Lille; he at once saw that the object of 
the invasion had failed; and he justly thought that the best 
course would be to effect a retreat Bochambeau complained 
of the precipitate and incongruous nature of the measures 
which had been in the most absolute manner prescribed to 
him. As he did not choose to remain a passive machine, 
obliged to fill, at the will of the ministers, a post which he 
himself ought to have the full direction of, he resigned. From 
that moment the French army resumed the defensive. The 
frontier was divided into two general commands only, the one 
intrusted to Lafayette, extending from the sea to Longwy, 
and the other, from the Moselle to the Jura, being confided to 
Luckner. Lsifayette placed his left under the command of 
Arthur Dillon, and with his right reached to Luckner, who 
had Dillon as his lieutenant on the Bhine. Li this position 
they awaited the allies. 

Meantime, the first checks increased the disunion of the 
FeuiUans and the Girondists. The generals ascribed them 
to the plans of Dumouriez, the ministry attributed them to 
the manner in which its plans had been executed, or rather, 
not executed, by the generals, who, having been appointed by 
Narbonne, were of the constitutional party. The Jacobins, 
on the other hand, accused the anti-revolutionists of having 
occasioned the flight by the cry of sauve qui peut ! Their 
joy, which they did not conceal, the declared hope of soon 
seeing the confederates in Paris, the emigrants returned, and 
the ancient regime restored, confirmed diese suspicions. It 
was thought that the court, which had increased the house- 
hold troops from eighteen hundred to six thousand men, and 
these carefully selected anti-revolutionists, acted in concert 
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with the coalition. The public denounced, under the name 
of camiie Auirichieny a secret committee^ the verj existence 
of which could not be proved, and mistrust was at its 
height. 

The assembly at once took decided measures. It had 
entered upon the career of war, and it was thenceforth con- 
demned to regulate its conduct far more with reference to 
the public safety than with regard to the mere justice of the 
case. It resolved upon sitting permanently; it discharged 
the household troops; on account of the increase of religious 
disturbances, it passed a decree exiling refractory priests, so 
that it might not have at the same time to combat a coalition 
and to appease revolts. To repair the late defeats, and to 
have an army of reserve near the capital, it voted on the 
^th of June, and on the motion of the minister at war, Servan, ' 
the formation of a camp outside Paris of twenty thousand * 
men drawn fix»n the provinces. It also sought to excite the ' 
public mind by revolutionary fetes, and b^an to.enrol the 
multitude and arm them with pikes, conceiving that no 
iUBsistance could be superfluous in such a moment of periL 

All these measures were not carried without opposition 
firom the constitutionalists. They opposed the establishment 
of the camp of twenty thousand men, which they regarded as 
the army of a party directed against the national guard and 
the throne. The staff of the latter protested, and the recom- 
position of this body was immediately effected in accordance 
with the views of the dominant party. Companies armed 
with pikes were introduced into the new national guard. 
The constitutionalists were still more dissatisfied with this 
measure, which introduced a lower class into their ranks, and 
which seemed to them to aim at superseding the bourgeoisie 
by the populace. Finally, they openly condemned the banish- 
ment of the priests, which in their opinion was nothing les^ 
4han proscription. 

Louis XYI. had for some time past manifested a coolness 
towards his ministers, who on their part had been more 
exacting with him. They urged him to admit about him priests 
who had taken the oath, in order to set an example in favour 
of the constitutional religion, and to remove pretexts for reli- 
gious agitation; he steadily refused this, determined as he 
.was to make no further religious concession. These last 
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ddoreet hid put an end to his concord with the Qironde; for 
several days he did not mention the subject, mudi leu make 
known Ins intentions respecting it It was on this occasion 
that Roland addressed to him his celebrated letter on his con- 
stitutional duties, and entreated him to cahn the public mind, 
and to establish his authority, by becoming franklj the king 
of the revolution. This letter still more highty irritated 
Louis XYL, already disposed to break with the Girondists. 
He was supported in this by DumoorieE, who, forsaking his 
party, had formed, with Duranthon and Lacoste, a divi* 
sion in the minist^ against Roland, Servan, and Clavi^. 
But, able as well as ambitious, Dnmouriea advised Louis, 
while dismissing the ministers of whom he had to complain, 
to sanction their decrees, in order to make himself popular. 
He described that, against the priests, as a precaution in 
their favour, exile probably removing them from a pro- 
scription still more fotal; he undertoc^ to prevent any revo- 
lutionary consequences fWan the camp of twenty thousand 
men, by marching off each battalion to the army immediately 
upon its arrival at the camp. On ^ese condititms, Dumou* 
Ties took upon himmlf the post of minister at war, and sus- 
tained the attadcs of his own party. The king dimniased his 
ministers on the 13th <rf June, rejected the decrees on tibie 
29th, and Dumouriea set out for the army, after having ren- 
dered liimsdtf an object of suspicion. The assembly declared 
that Roland, Servan, and Clavidre carried with thoan the 
regrets of the nation. 

The king selected his new ministers irom among the Feuil- 
kns. Scipio Chambonnas was appointed minister of foreign 
atifturs; Terrier Monteil, of the interior; fieaulieu, of finance; 
Ligarre, of war; Lacoste and Duranthon remained provi- 
sionally ministars of justice and of the marine. All these 
men were without reputation or credit, and their party itself 
was approaching the term of its existence. The oonstita- 
ti<mal situation, during which it was to sway, was changing 
more and more decidedly into a revolutionary situation. How 
oould a legal and moderate party maintain itsdf between two 
extreme and belligerent paiities, one of whidi was advwicing 
ftom without to destroy the revolution, while the other was 
resolved to defmid it at any cost? The Eeuillaas became 
superfluous in such a coojuxMsture. The Idng, perceiving 
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tiieir weakness^ now seemed to place his reliance upcm Europe 
akme, and sent Mallet-Dupan on a secret mission to tht 
€oaliti(m. 

Meantime, all those who had been outstripped bj the 
popular tide, and who belonged to the first period of the revo* 
lotion, united to second this slight retrograde movement. The 
monarchists, at whose head were Lallj-ToUendal and Malouety 
two of the principal members of the Mounier and Necker 
party; the Femllans, directed by the old triumvirate, Duport^ 
liameth, and Barnave; lastly, Lafayette, who had immense 
reputation as a constitutionalist, tried to put down the dubs^ 
and to re-establish legal order and the power of the king. The 
Jacobins made great exertions fS; this period; their inluenoe 
was becoming enormous; they were at the head of the party 
of the popi^ce. To oppose them, to check them, the old 
party of ^e bourgeoisie was required; but this was disor- 
ganised, and its influence grew daily wesiker and weaker. In 
order to revive its courage and strength, Lafayette, on the 
16ih of June, addressed £rom the camp at Maubeuge a letter 
to the assembly, in which he denounced the Jacobin faction^ 
required the cessation of the dubs, the independence and con- 
firmation of the constitutional throne, and urged the assembly 
in his ovm name, in that of his army, in that of all the friends 
of liberty, only to adopt such measures for the public welfare 
as were sanctioned by law. This letter gave rise to warm 
debates between the Bight uid Left in the assembly. Though 
dictated only by pure and disinterested motives, it appeared, 
coming as it did fixnn a young general at the head of his army, 
a proceeding i la Cramwelly and from that moment Lafayette's 
rqmtaticm, hitherto respected by his opponents, became the 
ol^ect of attack. Li fact, considering it merdy in a political 
point of view, this step was imprudent. The Gironde, driven 
from the ministry, stopped in its measures for the public good, 
needed no further goading; and, on the other hand, it was 
quite undedrable that Lafayette, even for the benefit of his 
party, should use his influence. 

The GKronde wished, for its own safety and that of the 
nation, to recover power, without^ however, departing from 
constitutional means. Its otjject was not, as at a later period, 
to dethrcme the king, but to bring him back amongst them. 
BVtf this purpose it had recourse to the imperious petitions of 
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the multitude. Since the declaration of war, petitioners had 
appeared in arms at the bar of the national assembly, had 
offered their services in defence of the country, and had ob«« 
tained permission to march armed through the house. This 
concession was blameable, neutralizing all the laws against 
military gatherings; but both parties found themselves in an. 
extraordinary position, and each employed an illegal means; 
the court having recourse to Europe, and the Gironde to the 
people. The latter was in a state of great agitation. The 
leaders of the Faubourgs, among whom were the deputy 
Chabot, Santerre, Legendre, a butcher, Gonchon, the marquis 
de Saint Hurugues, prepared them, during seveial days, for a 
revolutionary outbreak, similar to the one which failed at the- 
Champ de Mars. The 20th of June was approaching, the 
anniversary of the oath of the Tennis-court. Under the pre- 
text of celebrating this memorable day by a civic fete, and of 
planting a May-poll in honour of liberty, an assemblage of 
about eight thousand men left the Faubourgs Saint Antoine 
and Saint Marceau, on the 20th of June, and took their way 
to the assembly. 

Roederer, the recorder, brought the tidings to the assembly^ 
but in the meantime the mob had reached the doors of the 
Hall. Their leaders asked permission to present a petition, and 
to defile before the assembly. A violent debate arose between 
the Right, who were unwilling to admit the armed petitioners^ 
and the Left, who, on the ground of custom, wished to re- 
ceive them. Yergniaud declared that the assembly would 
violate every principle by admitting armed bands among 
them; but, considering actual circumstances, he also declared 
that it was impossible to deny a request in the present case» 
that had been granted in so many others. It was difficult not 
to yield to the desires of an enthusiastic and vast multitude^ 
when seconded by a majority of the representatives. The 
crowd already thronged the passages, when the assembly de* 
cided that the petitioners should be admitted to the bar. The 
deputation was introduced. The spokesman expressed him- 
self in threatening language. He said that the people were 
astir; that they were ready to make use of great means — ^the 
means comprised in the declaration of rights, resistance of op^ 
pression; that the dissentient members of the assembly, if 
there were any, toould purge the world of liberty, and would 
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repair to Coblentz; then retorning to the trae design of this 
insnrreetional petition, he added: ''The executive power is 
not in union with you; we require no other proof of it than 
the dismissal of the patriot ministers. It is thus, then, that 
the li^piness of a free nation shall depend on the caprice of 
a king! But should this king have anj other will than that 
of the law? The people will have it so, and the life of the 
people is as valuable as that of crowned despots. That life is 
the genealogical tree of the nation, and the feeble reed must 
bend before this sturdy oak! We complain, gentlemen, of the 
inactivity of our armies; we require of you to penetrate into 
the cause of this; if it spring j&x>m the executive power, let 
that power be destroyed I** 

The assembly answered the petitioners that it would take 
their request into consideraticm; it then urged them to respect 
the law and l^al authorities, and allowed them to defile be- 
fore it. This procession, amounting to thirty thousand persons, 
comprising women, children, national guards, and men armed 
with pikes, among whom waved revolutionary banners and 
symbols, sang, as they traversed the hall, the famous chorus, 
Ca iroy and cried: "Vive la nation!" "Vivent les sans- 
culottes!" " A bas le veto!" It was led by Santerre and the 
marquis de Saint Hurugues. On leaving the assembly, it 
proceeded to the chateau, headed by the petitioners. 

The outer doors were opened at the king's command; the 
multitude rushed into the interior. They ascended to the 
apartments, and while forcing the doors with hatchets, the 
king ordered them to be opened, and appeared before lliem, 
accompanied by a few persons. The mob stopped a moment 
before him; but those who were outside, not being awed by 
the presence of the king, continued to advance. Louis XYI. 
was prudently placed in the recess of a window. He never 
displayed more courage than on this deplorable day. Sur- 
rounded by national guards, who formed a barrier against 
the mob, seated on a chair placed on a table, that he might 
breathe more freely and be seen by the people, he preserved 
a calm and firm demeanour. In reply to the cries that arose 
on all sides for the sanction of the decrees, he said: " This is 
neither the mode nor the moment to obtain it of me." Having 
the courage to refuse the essential object of the meeting, he 
thought he ought not to reject a symbol, meaningless for him» 
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but in the eyes of the people, tiiat of liberty: he placed on his 
head a red cap presented to him on the top <tf a pike. The 
multitude were quite satisfied with this condes^sion. A 
moment or two afterwards, they loaded him with applause, 
as, almost suffocated with hunger and thirst, he drank off^ 
without hesitation, a glass of wine presented to him by a half- 
drunken workman. In the meantime, Yergniaud, Isnard, 
and a few deputies of the Gironde, had hastened thither to 
protect the king, to address the people, and put an end to 
these indecent scenes. The assembly, which had just risen 
from a sitting, met again in haste, terrified at this outbreak, 
and despatcl)^ several suooesdve deputations to Louis XVL 
by way of protection. At length, Pdtion, the mayor, himself 
arrived; he mounted a chair, harangued the people, ui^ed 
them to retire without tumult, and the people obeyed. These 
singular insurgents, whose only aim was to obtain decrees 
and ministers, retired without having exceeded their mission, 
but without discharging it. 

The events of the 20th of June excited the friends of the 
C(mstitution against its authors. The violation of the royal 
residence, the insults offered to Louis XYI., the illegality of 
a petition presented amidst the violence of the multitude, and 
the display of arms, were subjects of serious censure against 
the popular party. The latter saw itself reduced for a moment 
to the defensive; besides being guilty of a riot, it had under- 
gone a complete check. The constitutionalists assumed the 
tone and superiority of an offended and predominant party; 
but this lasted only a short time, for they were not seconded 
by the court. The national guard ofiered to Louis XVL to 
remain assembled round his person; the due de la Rochefou* 
oauld-Liancourt, who commanded at Rouen, wished to convey 
him to his troops, who were devoted to his cause. Lafayette 
proposed to take him to Compi^gne, and place him at the 
head of his army; but Louis XVI. declined all these offers. 
He conceived that the agitators would be disgusted at ^ 
fidlure of their last attempt; and, as he hoped for deliverance 
from the coalition of European powers, rendered more activa 
by the events of the 20th of June, he was unwilling to make 
use of the constitutionalists, because he would have been 
obliged to treat vrith them. 

layette, however, attempted to make a last effort in 
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£iToiir of ]eg«l menarehT; After having provided for iht 
command of his army, and collected addreBses protesting 
•gainst the late events, he started for Pfeuris, and on the 
28th of June he unexpectedly presented himself at the har of 
the assembly. He required in his name, as well as in that 
of his army, the punishment of the insurrectionists of the 
20th of June, and the destruction of the Jacobin par^. His^ 
proceeding exceed various sentiments in the assembly. The 
Right warmly i^lauded it, but the Left protested against 
his conduct Ouadet proposed that an inquiry shoiHd be 
made as to his culpability in leaving his army and coming to 
dictate laws to the assembly. Some remains of respect pre- 
Tented the latter from following Guadet's advice; and after 
tnmultuous debates, Lafayette was admitted to the honours 
of the sitting, but this was all on the part of the assembly. 
Ijafayette then turned to the national guard, that had so long 
been devoted to him, and hoped with its aid to dose the 
dubs, di^)er8e the JaooUns, restore to Louis XVI. the 
authority whidi the law gave him, and again establish the ^ 
oonstitation. The revolutionists were astounded, and dreaded 
everything from the daring and activity of this adversary of 
the Champ de Mars. But the court, which feared the 
triumph of the constitutionalists, caused Lafayette's projects to 
ftil; he had appointed a review, whidi it contrived to prevent 
by its influence over the officers of the royalist battalions. 
The grenadiers and chasseurs, picked ccnnpanies, and still 
better disposed than the rest, w^re to assemble at his resi- 
denoe and proceed against the dubs; scarcdy thirty men 
came. Having tiius vainly attempted to rally in the cause oT 
HkB constitution, and the common defence, the court and the 
national guard, and finding himself deserted by those he 
oame to assist, Lafayette returned to hie army, aher having 
hMst what VktAe influence and popularity remained to him. 
This attempt was the last symptom of life in the constitu- 
tional party. 

The as8«Dibly naturally returned to the situation of France, 
which had not changed. The extraordinary commission oT 
twelve presented, through Pastoret, an unsatisfactory fncture 
of the state and divisions of party. Jean Debry, in the 
name of ^ same commission, pr(^>osed that the assembly 
ahoold secure the tranquility of tiie people, waw grei^y div- 
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tUrbedy by declaring that when the crisis became imminent, 
the assembly would declare the country is in danger; and that 
it would then take measures for the public safety. The 
debate opened upon this important subject. Yergniaud, in a 
speech which deeply moved the assembly, drew a vivid 
picture of all the perils to which the country was at that 
moment exposed. He said that it was in the name of the 
king that the emigrants were assembled, that the sovereigns 
of Europe had formed a coalition, that foreign armies were 
marching on our frontiers, and that internal disturbances were 
taking i^ace. He accused him of checking the national zeal by 
his refusals, and of giving France up to the coalition. He 
<luoted the article of the constitution by which it was de- 
idared that *^if the king placed himself* at the head of an 
army and directed its force against the nation, or if he did 
not formally oppose such an enterprise, undertaken in his 
name, he should be considered as having abdicated the 
throne." Supposing, then, that Louis XVI. voluntarily 
opposed the means of defending the country, in that case, 
said he: " have we not a right to say to him: * O king, who 
thought, no doubt, with the tyrant Lysander, that truth was 
of no more worth than falsehood, and that men were to be 
amused by oaths, as children are diverted by toys; who only 
feigned obedience to the laws that you might better preserve 
the power that enables you to defy them; and who only 
feigned love for the constitution that it might not precipitate 
you froin the throne on which you wished to remain, only to 
destroy the constitution, do you expect to deceive us by 
hypocritical protestations? Do you think to deceive us as to 
-our misfortunes by the art of your excuses? was it defending 
us to oppose to foreign soldiers forces whose known infe- 
riority admitted of no doubt as to their defeat? to set aside 
projects for strengthening the interior? Was it defending uS 
Aot to check a general who was violating the constitution, 
while you repressed the courage of those who sought to serve 
it? Did the constitution leave you the choice of ministers for 
our happiness or our ruin? did it place you at the head oi 
our army for our glory or our shame? did it give you the 
right of sanction, a civil list and so many prerogatives, con- 
stitutionally to lose the empire and the constitution? No! no! 
man! whom the generosity of the French could not afieoti 
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yrhom the love of despotism alone actuates, you are now 
nothing to the constitution you have so unworthily violated^ 
and to the people you have so basely betrayed!' " 

The only resource of the Gironde, in its present situation, 
was the abdication of the king; Yergniaud, it is true, as yet 
only expressed himself ambiguous^, but all the popular 
party attributed to Louis XVI. projects which Vergniaud 
had only expressed in the form of suppositions. In a few 
days, Brissot expressed himself more openly. " Our peril,'*^ 
said he, '^ exceeds all that past ages have witnessed. The 
country is in danger, not bemuse we are in want of troops,, 
not because those troops want courage, or that our fron- 
tiers are badly fortified, and our resources scanty. No, 
it is in danger, because its force is paralysed. And wha 
has paralysed it? A man,— one man, the man whom the 
constitution has made its chief, and whom perfidious ad- 
visers have made its foe. You are told to fear the kings 
of Hungary and Prussia; I say, the chief force of these kings 
is at the court, and it is there that we must first conquer 
them. They tell you to strike the dissentient priests through- 
out the kingdom. I tell you to strike at the Tuileries, that is, 
to fell all the priests with a single blow; you are told to ' 
prosecute all factious and intriguing conspirators ; they 
will all disappear if you once knock loud enough at the, door 
of the cabinet of the Tuileries, for that cabinet is the point to 
which all these threads tend, where every scheme is plotted, 
and whence every impulse proceeds. The nation is the 
plaything of this cabinet. Tlus is the secret of our position,^ 
this is the source of the evil, and here the remedy must be 
applied." 

In this way the Gironde prepared the assembly for the 
question of deposition. But the great question concern-, 
ing the danger of the country was first terminated. The 
three united committees declared that it was necessary to 
take measures for the public safety, and on the 5th of July 
the assembly pronounced the solemn declaration: Citizens^ the 
country is in danger! All the civil authorities immediately 
established themselves en surveillance pemuznente. All 
citizens able to bear arms, and having already served in the 
national guard, were placed in active service; every one was 
obliged to make kno^n what arms and ammunition he pos- 
sessed; pikes were given to those who were unable to procu»e 
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^S'omMf batteHons of vdcmteen were enrolled on the pubUe 
squares, in the midst of which banners were placed, bearing 
the words — '^Citiaens, the eoantrj is in dianger!" and a 
<Munp was formed at Soissons. These measures of defence, 
now become indispensable, raised the revolutionarj enthusiasm 
to the highest pitch. It was especially observable on the 
anniversary of the 14tix of July, when tiie sentiments of the 
multitude and the federates from the departments were mani* 
fested without reserve. Potion was the object of the peq[>le'a 
idolatry, and had all the honours of the federation. A few 
days before, he had been dismissed, on account of his conduct 
on the 20th of June, by the directory of the department and 
the council; but the assembly had restored him to his func* 
tions, and the only cry on the day (^ the federation was: 
*< Pitian or death r A few battalions of the national guard, 
such as that of the Filles-Saint-Thomas, still betrayed attach- 
ment to the court; they became the object of popular resent- 
ment and mistrust. A disturbance was excited in the Champs 
Elys^es between the grenadiers of the Filles-Saint-Thomaa 
and the federates of Marseilles, in which some grenadiers 
were wounded. Every day the crisis became more imminent; 
the party in favour of war could no longer endure that of the 
constitution. Attacks against Lafayette multiplied; he was 
censured in the journals, denounced in the assembly. At 
length, hostilities began. The dub of the Feuillants was 
closed; the grenadier and chasseur companies of the national 
guard which formed the force of the bourgeobie were dis- 
banded; ^be soldiers of the line, and a portion of the Swiss, 
were sent away from Paris, and open preparations were made 
for the catastrophe of the 10th of August 

The progress of the Prussians and the famous manifesto of 
Brunswick contributed to hasten this movement Prussia 
had joined Austria and the German princes against France. 
This coalition, to which the court of Turin joined itself, was 
formidable, though it did not comprise all the princes that 
were to have joined it at first llie death of Gustavus, ap- 
pointed at first commander of the invading army, detached 
Sweden; the substitution of the count d'Anmda, a prudent 
and moderate man, for the minister Blanca-Florida, prevented 
Spain from entering it; Russia and England secretly approved 
the attacks of the European league, without as yet co-operat- 
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ing with it After the military operations already mentioned, 
they watched each other rather than fought. During the 
intervaly Lafayette had inspired his army with good habits of 
discipline and devotedness; and Dumouries, stationed under 
Luckner at the camp of Maulde, had inured the troops confided 
to him by petty engagements and daily successes. In this 
way they had formed the nucleus of a good army; a desirable 
thing, as they required organization and confidence to repel 
the approaching invasion of the coalesced powers. 

The duke of Brunswick directed it. He had the chief 
e(»nmand of ihe enemy's army, composed of seventy thousand 
Prussians, and sixty-eight thousand Austrians, Hessians, or 
emigrants. The plan of invasion was as follows. The duke 
of Brunswick with the Prussians, was to pass the Rhine at 
Coblentz, ascend the left bank of the Moselle, attack the 
French frontier by its central and most accessible point, and 
advance on the capital by way of Longwy, Verdun, and 
Chalons. The prince de Hohenlohe on his left, was to ad* 
vance in the direction of Metz and Thionville, with the 
Hessians and a body of emigrants; while general Clairfait, 
with the Austrians and another body of emigrants, was to 
overthrow Lafayette, stationed before Sedan and M^ieres, 
cross the Mouse, and march upon Paris by Reims and Soissons. 
Thus the centre and two wings were to make a concentrated 
advance on the capital from the Moselle, the Rhine, and the 
Netherlands. Other detachments stationed on the frontier of 
the Rhine and the extreme northern frontier, were to attack 
our troops on these sides and facilitate the central invasion. 

On the 28th o£ July, when the army began to move 
from Coblentz, the duke of Brunswick published a mani- 
festo in the name of the emperor and the king of Prussia. 
He reproached those who had usurped the reins of administra* 
turn in France^ with having disturbed order and overturned 
the legitimate government; with having used daily-renewed 
violence against the king and his family; with having arbi* 
trarily suppressed the rights and possessions of the German 
princes in Alsace and Lorraine; and, finally, with having 
crowned the measure by declaring an ui^ust war against 
his mfyesty the emperor, and attacking his provinces in the 
Netherlands. He declared that the allied sovereigns were 
advancing to put an end to anarchy in France, to arrest the 
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attacks made on the altar and the throne; to restore to the 
king the security and liberty he was deprived of, and to place 
him in a condition to exercise his l^itimate authority. He 
consequently rendered the national guard and the author!** 
ties responsible for all the disorders that should arise 
until the arrival of the troops of the coalition. He sum- 
moned them to return to their ancient fidelity. He said, that 
the inhabitants of towns, who dared to stand on the defeJisive, 
should instantly be punished as rebels, with the rigour of war^ 
and their houses demolished or burned; that if the city of 
Paris did not restore the king to full liberty, and render him 
due respect, the coalesced princes would make it, all the 
members of the national assembly, of the department, of the 
district, the corporation, and the national guard, personally 
responsible with their heads, to be tried by martial-law, 
and without hope of pardon; and that if the chateau were 
attacked or insulted, the princes would inflict an exemplary 
and never-to-be-forgotten vengeance, by delivering Paris 
over to military execution, and total subversion. He pro- 
mised, on the other hand, if the inhabitants of Paris would 
promptly obey the orders of the coalition, to secure for them 
the mediation of the coalesced princes with Louis XVI. for 
the pardon of their offences and errors. 

This fiery and impolitic manifesto, which disguised neither 
the designs of the emigrants nor those of Europe, which 
treated a great nation with a truly extraordinary tone of com- 
mand and contempt, which openly announced to it all the 
miseries of an invasion, and, moreover, vengeance and des- 
potism, excited a national insurrection. It more than any- 
thing else hastened the fall of the throne, and prevented the 
success of the coalition. There was but one wish, one 
cry of resistance, from one end of France to the other; 
and whoever had not joined in it, would have^been looked on 
as guilty of impiety towards his country and the sacred cause 
of its independence. The popular party, placed in the neces- 
sity of conquering, saw no other way than that of annihilating 
the power of the king, and in order to annihilate it, than 
that of dethroning him. But in this party, every one wished 
to attain the end in his own way: the Gironde by a decree of 
the assembly; the leaders of the multitude by an insurrection. 
Danton, Robespierre, Camille Desmoulins^ Fabre-d*£glantinei 
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Marat, &c., were a displaced faction requiring a revolution 
that would raise it from the midst of the people to the 
assemUy and the corporation. Thej were the true leaders 
of the new movement about to take place by the means of 
the lower class of society against the middle class, to which 
the Girondists belonged hj their habits and position. A di- 
vision arose from that day, between those who only wished to 
suppress the court in the existing order of things, and those 
who wished to introduce the multitude. The latter could 
not fall in with the tardiness of discussion. Agitated by every 
revolutionary passion, they disposed themselves for an attwx, 
by force of arms, the preparations for which ^ere made 
openly, and a long time beforehand. 

Their enterprise had been projected and suspended several 
times. On the 26th of July, an insurrection was to break 
out; but it was badly contrived, and Petion prevented it. 
When the federates from Marseilles arrived, on their way to 
the camp at Soissons, the faubourgs were to meet them, and 
then repair, unexpectedly, to the chateau. This insurrection 
also failed. Yet the arrival of the Marseillese encouraged 
the agitators of the capital, and conferences were held at 
Gharenton between them and the federal leaders for the over- 
throw of the throne. The sections were much agitated; that 
of Mauconseil was the first to declare itself in a state of in- 
surrection, and notified this to the assembly. The dethrone- 
ment was discussed in the clubs, and on the 3rd of August, 
the mayor Petion came to solicit it of the legislative body, 
in the name of the commune and of the sections. The peti- 
tion was referred to the extraordinary commission of twelve. 
On the 8th, the accusation of Lafayette was discussed. Some 
remains of courage induced the majority to support him, and 
not without danger. He was acquitted; but all who had 
voted for him were hissed, pursued, and ill treated by the 
people at the breaking up of the sitting. 

The following day the excitement was extreme. The 
assembly learned by the letters of a large number of deputies, 
that the day before on leaving the house they had been ill 
used, and threatened with death, for voting the acquittal a£ 
Lafayette. Yaublanc announced that a crowd had invested 
and searched his house in pursuit of him. Girardin ex- 
tdaimed: ** Discussion is impossible, without perfect liberty of 

L 
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opinion; I declare to my constituents that I cannot deliberate 
if the legislative body does not secure me liberty and safety." 
Yaublai^ earnestly urged that the assembly should take the 
strongest measures to secure respect to the law. He also r^ 
quired that the federates^ who were defended by the Girondists, 
dionld be sent without delay to Soissons. During these de- 
bates, the presid^t received a message from de Jdy, minister 
of justice. He announced that the mischief was at its height 
and the people urged to every kind of excess. He gave an ac- 
count of those committed the evening before, not only against 
the deputies, but against many other persons. '^ I have,'' 
said the minister, ** denounced these attacks in the criminal 
court; but law is powerless; and I am impelled by honour and 
probity to inform you, that without the promptest assistance 
of the legislative body, the government can no longer be 
responsible.^ In the meantime, it was announced that the 
section of the Quinze-vingts had declared that, if the de- 
thronement were not pronounced that very day, at midn^ht 
they would sound the tocsin, would beat the g^^rale and 
attack the ch&teau. This decision had been transmitted 
to the forty-eight sections, and all had approved it, except 
one. The assembly summoned the recorder of the d^MUt- 
ment, who assured them of his good-will, but his inabUity; 
and the mayor, who replied that, at a time when the 
sections had resumed their sovereignty, he could only exercise 
over the people the influence of persuasion* The assembly 
broke up without adopting any measures. 

The insurgents fixed the attack on the ch&teau for the 
morning of the 10th of August On the 8th, the Marseillese 
had been transferred from tiieir barracks in the Rue Blanche 
to the (Dordeliers, with their arms, cannon, and standard. 
They had received Ave thousand ball cartridges, which had 
been distributed to them by command of the commissi<«ier 
of police. The principal scene of the insurrection was the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine. In the evening, after a very 
stormy sitting, the Jacobins repaired thither in procession; 
the insurrection was then organized. It was decided to dis* 
solve the department; to dioniss Petion, in order to with- 
draw him from the duties of his place, and all responsibility; 
and, finally, to replace the general council of Uie present 
c<»nmune by an insurrectiiMEud municipality. Agitators re- 
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paired at the same time to the sections of the faubourgs and 
to the barracks of the federate Marseillese and Bretons. 

The court had been apprised of the danger for some time, 
and had placed itself in a state of defence. At this junc- 
tore, it probably thought it was not only able to resist, but 
also to entirely re-establish itself. The interior of the 
chdt«au was occupied by Swiss, to the number of eight 
or nine hundred, by officers of the disbanded guud, 
and by a troop of gentlemen and royalists, who had ^ered 
their services, armed with sabres, swords, and pistols. 
Mandat, the general-in-chief of the national guard, had 
repaired to the chateau, with his sta£^ to defend it; he had 
given orders to the battalions most attached to the constitu- 
tion to take arms. The minbters were also with the king; 
the recorder of the department had gone thither in the even- 
ing at the command of the king, who had also sent for Petion, 
to ascertain from him the state of Paris, and obtain an au- 
thoruEation to repel force by force. 

" At midnight, the tocsin sounded; the g^n^rale was beaten. 
The insurgents assembled, and fell into their ranks; the 
members of the sections broke up the municipality, and 
named a provisional council of the commune, which pro- 
ceeded to the H6tel de Yille to direct the insurrection. The 
battalions of the national guard, on their side, took the route 
to the ohdteau, and were stationed in the court, or at the 
principal posts, with the mounted gendarmerie; artillerymen 
occupied the avenues of the TuUeries, with their pieces; 
while the Swiss and volunteers guarded the apartments. The 
defence was in the best condition. 

Some deputies, meanwhile, aroused by the tocsin, had hurried 
to the Hall of the legislative body, and had opened the sitting 
under the presidentship of Yergniaud. Hearing that Potion 
was at the Tuileries, and presuming he was detained there^ 
and . wanted to be released, they sent for him to the bar of 
the assembly, to give an account of the state of Paris. On 
receiving tins order,^ he left the chateau; he appeared before 
^e assembly, where a deputation again inquired for him, 
also supposing him to be a prisoner at the Tuileries. With 
this deputation he returned to the H6tel de Yille, where he 
was placed under a guard of three hundred men by the new 
commune. The latter, unwilling to allow any other authority 
on this day of disorder, than tibie insurrectional authorities, 

l2 
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early in the morning sent for the commandant Mandat, to 
know what arrangements were made at the chateau. Mandat 
hesitated to obey; yet, as he did not know that the munici- 
jpality had been changed, and as his duty required him to 
obey its orders, on a second call which he received from the 
commune, he proceeded to the Hotel de Yille. On per- 
ceiving new faces as he entered, he turned pale. He was 
iiccused of authorizing the troops to fire on the people. He 
became agitated, and was ordered to the Abbaye, and the 
mob murdered him as he was leaving, on the steps of the 
H6tel de Ville. The commune immediately conferred the 
command of the national guard on Santerre. 

The court was thus deprived of its most determined and 
infiuential defender. The presence of Mandat, and the order 
he had received to employ force in case of need, were neces- 
sary to induce the national guard to fight. The sight of the 
iiobles and royalists had lessened its zeal. Mandat himself, 
previous to his departure, had urged the queen in vain to 
dismiss this troop, which the constitutionalists considered as 
a troop of aristocrats. 

About four in the morning the queen summoned Hoederer, 
the recorder of the department, who had passed the night at 
the Tuileries, and inquired what was to be done under these 
circumstances? Roederer replied, that he thought it neces- 
sary that the king and the royal family should proceed to the 
national assembly. " You propose," said Dubouchage, " to take 
the king to his foes." Roederer replied, that, two days before, 
four hundred members of that assembly out of six hundred, 
had pronounced in favour of Lafayette; and that he had only 
proposed this plan as the least dangerous. The queen then 
said, in a very positive tone: " Sir, we have forces here: it is 
at length time to know who is to prevail, the king and the 
constitution, or faction?" •* In that case, madame," rejoined 
Roederer, ** let us see what arrangements have been made for 
resistance." Laschenaye, who commanded in the absence of 
Mandat, was sent for. He was asked if he had taken mea- 
sures to prevent the crowd from arriving at the chateau? if 
he had guarded the Carousel? He replied in the affirmative; 
and, addressing the queen, he said, in a tone of anger : ^' I 
must not allow you to remain in ignorance, madam, that 
the apartments are filled with people of all kinds, who very 
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mnch impede the service, and prevent free access to the king, 
a circumstance which creates dissatisfaction among the na- 
tional guard.** ^'This is out of season," replied the queen;: 
"I will answer for those who are here; they will advance 
first or last, in the ranks, as you please; they are ready for 
all that is necessary; they are sure men." They contented 
themselves with sending the two ministers, Joly and Cham*^ 
pion to the assembly to apprise it of the danger, and ask for 
its assistance and for commissioners.* 

Division already existed between the defenders of the 
chateau, when Louis XYI. passed them in review at 
five o'clock in the morning. He first visited the interior 
posts, and found them animated by the best intentions. He 
was accompanied by some members of his family, and appeared 
extremely sad. " I will not," he said, " separate my cause 
firom that of good citizens; we will save ourselves or perish 
together." He then descended into the yard, accompanied by 
some general officers. As soon as he arrived, they beat to arms. 
The cry of " Vive le roi!" was heard, and was repeated by^ 
the national guard; but the artillerymen, and the l^ttalion of 
the Croix Rouge replied by the cry of " Vive la nation I**^ 
At the same instant, new battalions, armed with guns and. 
pikes, defiled before the king, and took their places upon 
the terrace of the Seine, crying: "Vive la nation!" "Vive; 
PetionI" The king continued the review, not, however, 
without feeling saddened by this omen. He was received 
with the strongest evidences of devotion by the battalions of 
the Filles- Saint-Thomas, and Petits-Peres, who occupied tha 
terrace, extending the length of the chateau. As he crossed 
the garden to visit the ports of the Pont Toumant, the pike 
battalions pursued him with the cry of: "Down with the 
veto!" "Down with the traitor!" and as he returned, they 
quitted their position, placed themselves near the Pont 
Boyal, and turned their cannon against the chateau. Two other 
battalions stationed in the courts imitated them, and esta- 
blished themselves on the Place du Carousel in an attitude of 
attack. On re-entering the castle, the king was pale and 
dejected; and the queen said, "Ail is lost! This kind of 
review has done more harm than good." 

• " dironique' des Cinquante Jours, par P. L. Roederer/' a writer of the 
most scrupulous accuracy. 
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While all this was passing at the Tuilenes, the insurgents 
were advancing in several columns; they had passed tiie 
night in assembling, and becoming organized. In the morn- 
ing, they had forced the arsenal, and distributed the arms. 
The column of the Faubourg l^nt-Antcnne, about fifteen 
thousand strong, and that of the column Saint liaroetii» 
amounting to five thousand, b^an to march about six. The 
crowd increased as they advanced. Artillerymen had been 
placed on the Pont Neuf by the directory of the department^ 
in order to prevent the union of the insurgents from the two 
aides of the river. But Manuel, the town derk, had ordered 
them to be withdrawn, and the passage was accordingly fiee^ 
The vanguard of the Faubourgs, composed of MurseiUeae 
and Breton Federates, had abready arrived by the Rue Saint 
Honor6, stationed themselves in battle array on the Carou8d» 
and turned their cannon against the chateau. De Joly and 
Champion returned from the assembly, stating that the attend- 
ance was not sufficient in number to debate; that it scarcely 
amounted to sixty or eighty members, and that their propoei* 
lion had not be^ heard. Then Roaderer, the recorder of 
the department, with the members of the department, pre- 
sented himself to the crowd, observing, that so great a multi- 
tude could not have access to the king, or to the national 
assembly, and reconmiending them to nominate twenty de- 
puties, and entrust them with their requests. But they did 
not listen to him. He turned to the national guard, reminded 
them of the article of the law, which enjoined them when 
attacked, to repel force by force. A very small part of the 
national guard seemed disposed to do so; and a discharge of 
cannon was the only reply of the artillerymen. B<»derer» 
seeing that the insurgents were everywhere triumphant^ that 
they were masters of the field, and ^at they disposed of the 
multitude, and even of the troops, returned hastily to the 
chateau, at the head of the executive directory. 

The king held a council with the queen and ministers. A 
municipal officer had just given the alarm by announcing that 
tiie columns of the insurgents were advancing upon the 
Tuileries. "Well, and what do they want?'' asked Joly» 
keeper of the seals. " Abdication," replied the officer. ^ And 
what will follow abdication?" inquired the queen. The 
municipal officer bowed in silence. At this moment Bcederer 
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mired, tad inereaMd tlie alarm of tiie oonrt bj annoondng 
that the danger was extreme; that tiie inaurgents would 
not be treated with, and that the national guard oonld not be 
depended upcm. ** Sire," said he, urgoidj, ^ jonr nujeaty 
has not five minutea to lose: joor onlj safety is in the 
national assembly; it is the opinkm of tibe department that 
jon onght to repair thither without delay. There are not 
sofident men in the court to defend the ohatean; nor are we 
sore of them. At the mention of defence^ the artillerymen 
discharged their cannon." The king replied, at first, that he 
had not obserred many people on the Carousel; and the queen 
rained with yivaeity, that the king had forces to defend the 
chateau. But, at the renewed urgency of Rooderer, l^e king, 
after looking at him attentiTely for a few minutes, turned to 
the queen, and said, as he rose: ^^Let us go." ** Mcmsieur 
fioKlerer," said Madbme Elisabeth, addressing the recorder, 
^'you answer for the life of the king?" ** Yes, madame, with 
my own," he replied. <' I will walk immediately before him." 
Louis XVI. left his chamber with his fkmily, ministers, and 
tiie members of the department, and amnounced to the persons 
assembled for the defonce of ths chftteau, that he was going 
to the national assembly. He placed himself between two 
ranks of national guards, summcmed to escort him, and crossed 
the apartments; and garden of the Tuileries. A deputation 
of the assembly, apprised of his approach, came to meet him: 
** Sire," said the president of this deputation, ^Uhe assembly, 
eagtf to provide for your safety, ofibrs you and your fkmily 
an asylum in its bosom." The procession resumed its marc^ 
and had some difficulty in crossing the terrace of the Tuileries, 
which was crowded with an animated mob, breathing forth 
tiireats and insults. Hie king and his family had great 
difficulty in reaching the Hall of the assembly, where they 
took the seats reserved for the ministers. ** G^tlemen," said 
tiie king, ** I come here to avoid a great crime; I think I can- 
not be safer than with you." ^< Sire," replied Yergniaud, who 
filled the chair, ^ you may rdy on the finnness of the national 
assembly. Its manbers have sworn to die in maintaininff the 
r^htsoftiie people, and the constituted authmtiee." The king 
then took his seat next the president. But Chavot reminded 
him that the assemUr could not deliberate in the presence of 
the king, and Louis XVI. retired with hisfamify and ministers 
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into the reporter's box behind the president, whence all that 
took place could be seen and heard. 

All motives for resistance ceased with the king's departQre« 
The means of defence had also been diminished by the de-* 
parture of the national guards who escorted the king. The g«i« 
darmerie left their posts, dying " Vive la nation I" The national 
guard began to move in favour of the insurgents. But the foea 
were confronted, and, although the cause was removed, the com- 
bat nevertheless commenced. The columns of the insurgents 
surrounded the chateau. The Marseillese and Bretons who 
occupied the first rank had just forced the Porte Eoyale on 
the Carousel, and entered the court of the chateau. They 
were led by an old subaltern, caUed Westermann, a Mend 
of Danton, and a very daring man. He ranged his force in 
battle array, and approaching the artillerymen, induced them 
to join the MarseiUese with their pieces. The Swiss filled 
the windows of the chateau, and stood motionless. The two 
bodies confronted each other for some time without making 
an attack. A few of the assailants advanced amicably, and 
the Swiss threw some cartridges from the windows in token 
of peace. They penetrated as far as the vestibule, where 
they were met by other defenders of the chateau. A barrier 
separated them. Here the combat began, but it is unknown 
on which side it commenced. The Swiss discharged a mur- 
derous fire on the assailants, who were dispersed. The Place 
du Carousel was cleared. But the Marseillese and Bretons 
soon returned with renewed force; the Swiss were fired on 
by the cannon, and surrounded. They kept their posts un- 
til they received orders from the king to cease firing. The 
exasperated mob did not cease, however, to pursue them, and 
gave itself up to the most sanguinary reprisals. It now be- 
came a massacre rather than a combat; and the crowd perpe- 
trated in the chateau all the excesses of victory. 

All this time the assembly was in the greatest alarm. The 
first cannonade filled them with consternation. As the firing 
became more frequent, the agitation increased. At one 
moment, the members considered themselves lost. An officer 
entering the hall, hastily exclaimed: " To your places, legisla- 
tors; we are forced!" A few rose to go out. ",No, no,*' 
cried others, '^ this is our post." The spectators in the gal- 
lery exclaimed instantly, << Yive I'assembl^e nationale!" and 
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^le assembly replied," "Vive la nation!" Shouts of victory 
were then heard wi^out, and the fate of monarchy was de* 
eided. 

The assembly instantly made a proclamation to restore 
tranqnillity, and implore the people to respect justice, their 
magistrate the rights of man, liberty, and equality. But 
the multitude and their chiefs had all the power in their 
hands, and were determined to use it. The new municipality 
came to assert its authority. It was preceded by three banners, 
inscribed with the words, " Patrie, liberty, egaJiit^/* Its ad- 
ch*ess was imperious, and concluded by demanding the depo- 
sition of the king, and a national convention. Deputations 
followed, and all expressed the same desire, or rather issued 
the same command. 

The assembly fdlt itself compelled to yield; it would not, 
however, take upon itself the deposition of the king. Yer-* 
gniaud ascended the tribune, in the name of the commission of 
twelve, and said: " I am about to propose to you a very 
rigorous measure; I appeal to the afiliction of our hearts to 
judge how necessary it is to adopt it immediately." This 
measure consisted of the convocation of a national assembly^ 
the dismissal of the ministers, and the suspension of the king, z 
The assembly adopted it unanimously. The Girondist minis- * 
ters were recalled; the celebrated decrees were carried into • 
execution, about four thousand nonjuring priests were * 
exiled, and conmiissioners were despatched to the armies to 
make sure of them, Louis XYL, to whom the assembly had at 
first assigned the Luxembourg as a residence, was transferred 
as a prisoner to the Temple, by the all-powerful commune^ 
under the pretext, that it could not otherwise be answerable 
for the safety of his person. Finally, the 2drd of September was 
appointed for opening the extraordinary assembly, destined to 
decide the fate of royalty. But royalty had already fallen 
on the 10th of August, that day marked by the insurrection » 
of the multitude against the middle classes and the constitu* ^ 
ti<mal throne, as the 14th of July had seen the insurrection 
of the middle class against the privileged dass and the abso-* ' 
lute power of the crown. ' On the 10th of August began the ; 
dictatorial and arbitrary epoch of the revolution. Circum- * 
stances becoming more and more difficult to encounter, a vast 
warfare arose, requiring still higher energy than ever, and 
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tiMt energy irregpilar, becsoBe po|mlary rakkwed te cbrai- 
aatioii of the lowar daaa resUesB, cnuA, and ofij^rosaiye. Ihe 
nature of the question was then entirelj changed; it was no 
loDg^ a matter of liberty, but o£ pnblie safe^; and the con- 
Tentional period, fran the end of the ooostitutioii of 1791, to 
^tiie time when the constitiition of the jear m. estabKabed 
tiie directory, was only a long campaign of the roYolntkMa 
ugainat partks and against £i]r(^>e. It was aeaioely pombla 
U ahomld be otherwise. ^^ The rerolntionaiy moTement oaoe 
eatabliahed,'* says M. de Maiatre^ in his Cmrnderatitms mtr la 
FrcmeeJ* '^Fruice and the monarchy could onty be sa^ed by 
JacQbimsm> Our grandchildren, who will care Ht^ for our 
suffarings, and will dance on omr graves, wiH lan^ at our 
present ignorance; they will easily console themselTes for tiie 
excesses we have witnessed, and whidi wiU have preserved 
the integrity of the finest <£ kingdoms.'' 

The departments adhered to the events of the 10th of 
August The army, which shortly afterwards came mder 
the inflnence of the revolution, was as yet of eonstitotianal 
royalist prineip&es; but as Hie troops were sobordinale to 
partiac^ they would easily submit to the dominant qainioiL. 
The generals, second in rank, sudi as Damourie% Custtnes, 
Biron, Kellermann, and Labonrdonnaie, were disposed to 
•adopt the last changes. They had not yet declared for any 
parttcular party, looking to tibe revolution as a means of ad« 
vanoement. It was not the same with Hie generals in dilefL 
Lw^er floated undecided between the insorreetion of Hm 
lOHi iA August, which he termed, ^ a Httk aeddent thai had 
happened to Puis and his friend, Lafkyette.'' Tlie lattw> 
head of the constitutional party, firmly adhering to his oaths^ 
wished still to defend the overturned throne^ and a eonstitu* 
tion whidi no longer existed. He commanded about thirty 
tibousand men, who were devoted to his person and his cauao^ 
His head-quarters were near Sedan. In his prefect 61 re- 
sistance in favour of the constitution, he concerted with the 
municipality of that town, and the directory of the depart* 
ment of Aidennes, to estaUish a civil coitre round whidx all 
Hie departments might rally. The three comimssioners, Ker* 
saint, Antooelle, and F^raldjr> sent by the legislature to his 
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9rmjf were arrested and imprisoned in the tower of Sedan* 
The reason assigned for this measure was, that the assembly 
having been intimidated, the members who had accepted sudk 
a mission were neoessarilj but the leaders or instruments of 
the faction which had subjugated the national assembly and 
the king. The troops and Uie civil authorities then renewed 
their oath to the constitution, and Lafayette endeavoured to 
enlarge the circle of the insurrection of the army against the 
popular insurrection. 

General Lafayette at that moment thought, possibly, too 
much on the past, on the law, and the common oath, and not 
enough on the really extraordinary position in wMch Franoe 
then was. He only saw the dearest hopes of the friends of 
fiberty destroyed, the usurpation of the state by the multitude, 
and the anarchical reign of the Jacobins; he did not perceive 
the fatality of a situation which rendered the triumph of the 
latest comer in the revolution indispensable. It was scarcely 
possible that the bourgeoisie, which had been strong enough 
to overthrow the old system and the privileged cl»»eB, but 
which had reposed after that victory, could resist the emigrants 
and all Europe. For this there was needed a new shock, a 
new faith; there was needed a numerous, ardent, inexhaustible 
dass, as enthusiastic for the 10th of August, as the bourgeoisie 
had been for the 14th of July. Lafayette could not associate 
with this party; he had combated it, under the constituent 
assembly, at the Champ de Mars, before and after the 20th of 
June. He could not continue to j^ay his former part, nor 
defend a cause just in itself, but condemned by events, with- 
out compnmiising his country, and the results of a revdutioQ 
to which he was sincerely attached. His resistance, if conti- 
nued, would have given rise to a civil war between the people 
and the army, at a time when it was not certain that the com- 
bination of all parties would suffice against a foreign war. 

It was the 19th of August, and the army of invasion 
having left Coblentz on the dOth of July, was ascending the 
MoseUe, and advancing on that frontier. In consideration of 
.the common danger, the troops were disposed to resume their 
obedience to the assembly; Luckner, who at first approved of 
Lafayette's views, retracted, weeping and swearing, before the 
municipality of Mets; and Lafayette himself saw the neces- 
sity of yielding to a more powerful destiny. He left hisarmy^ 
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taking upon himself all the responsibility of the whole in«« 
surrection. He was accompanied by Bureau-de-Pusy, Latour- 
Maubourg, Alexander Lameth^ and some officers of his 8ta£ 
He proceed through the enemy's posts towards Holland, 
intending to go to the United States, his adopted country. 
But he was discorered and arrested with his companions* 
In violation of the rights of nations, he was treated as % 
prisoner of war, and confined first in the dungeons of Mag«* 
deburg, and then by the Austrians at Olmutz. The English 
parliament itself took steps in his favour; but it was not until 
the treaty of Campo-Formio that Bonaparte released him from 
prison. During four years of the hardest captivity, subject 
to every description of privation, kept in ignorance of the 
state of his country and of liberty, with no prospect before 
him but that of perpetual and harsh imprisonment, he dis"* 
played the most heroic courage. He might have obtained 
his liberty by making certain retractations, but he preferred 
remaining buried in his dungeon to the abandoning in the 
least degree the sacred cause he had embraced. 

There have been in our day few lives more pure than 
Lafayette's; few characters more beautiful; few men whose 
popularity has been more justly won and longer maintained* 
After defending liberty in America at the side of Washing-* 
ton, he desired to establish it in the same manner in France; 
but this noble part was impossible in our revolution. When 
a people in the pursuit of liberty has no internal dissension^ 
and no foes but foreigners, it may find a deliverer; may pro* 
duce, in Switzerland a William Tell, in the Netherlands a 
prince of Orange, in America a Washington; but when it 
pursues it against its own countrymen and foreigners, at <mce 
amidst factions and battles, it can only produce a Cromwell 
or a Bonaparte, who become the dictators of revolutions when 
the struggle subsides and parties are exhausted. Lafayette, an 
actor in the first epoch of the crisis, enthusiastically declared 
for its results. He became the general of the middle class, 
at the head of the national guard under the constituent 
assembly, in the army under the legislative assembly. He 
had risen by it, and he would end with it. It may be said of 
him, that if he committed some faults of position, he had ever 
but one object, liberty, and that he employed but one means, 
the law. The manner in which, when yet quite young, he 
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devoted himself to the deUverance of the two worlds, his 
glorious conduct aud his invariable firmness, will transmit his 
name with honour to posterity, with whom a man cannot 
have two reputations, as in the time of party, but his own 
alone. 

The authors of the events of the 10th of August became 
more and more divided, having no common views as to the 
results which should arise from that revolution. The more 
daring party, which had got hold of the commune or munici- 
pality, wished by means of that commune to rule Paris; ^ 
by means of Paris, the national assembly; and by means of * 
^e assembly, France. After having effected the transference 
of Louis XYI. to the Temple, it threw down all the statues of ^ 
the kings, and destroyed all the emblems of the monarchy. * 
The department exercised a right of superintendence over ' 
the municipality; to be completely independent, it abrogated 
this right. The law requir^ certain conditions to constitute 
a citizen; it decreed the cessation of these, in order that the 
multitude might be introduced into the government of the 
state. At the same time, it demanded the establishment of 
an extraordinary tribunal to try the conspiraiors of the iOth 
of August As the assembly cUd not prove sufficiently docile, 
and endeavoured by proclamations to recal the people to more 
just and moderate sentiments, it received threatening messages 
from the H6tel de Ville. '* As a citizen," said a member of 
the commune, ''as a magistrate of the people, I come to 
announce to you that this evening, at midnight, the tocsin 
will sound, the drum beat to arms. The people are weary 
of not being avenged; tremble lest they administer justice 
themselves." " If, before two or three hours pass, the fore- 
man of the jury be not named," said another, '' and if the 
jury be not itself in a condition to act, great calamities will 
befal Paris." To avert the threatened outbreaks, the assembly 
"was obliged to appoint an extraordinary criminal tnbunaL 
This tribunal condemned a few persons, but the commune 
having conceived the most terrible projects, did not consider 
it sufficiently expeditions. 

At the head of the commune were Marat, Panis, Sergent, 
Duplain, Lenfent, Jourdeuil, CoUot d'Herbois, Billaud- 
Varennes, Tallien, &c.; but the chief leader of the party at 
that time was Danton. He, more than any other person, had 
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difitingaiflhed himself on the lOih of August Duiing the 
whole of that night he had rushed about from the sections to 
the barracks of the Marseillese and Bretons^ and from these to 
the Faubourgs. A member of ^e rerolutionarj commune^ 
he had directed its operations, and had afterwards been ap* 
pointed minister of justice. 

Danton was a gigantic revolutionist; he deemed no means 
censurable so thej were useful, and, according to him, men 
could do whatever they dared attempt. Danton, who has been 
termed the Mirabeau of the populace, bore a physical resem» 
blance to that tribune of the h^her classes; he had irregular 
features, a powerful voice, impetuous gesticulation, a daring 
eloquence, a lordlj brow. Their vices, too, were the same; 
only Mirabeau's were those of a patrician, Danton's those of a 
democrat; that which there was of daring in the conceptions of 
Mirabeau, was to be found in Danton, but in anoth^ way, 
because, in the revolution, he belonged to another class and 
another epoch. Ardent, overwhelmed with debts and wants^ 
of dissolute habits, given up now to his passions, now to his 
party, he was formidable while in the pursuit of an object, 
but became indifferent as soon as he had obtained it. This 
powerful demagogue presented a mixture of the most opposite 
vices and qualities. Though he had sold himself to the court, 
he did not seem sordid; he was cme of those who, so to speak, 
give an air of freedom even to baseness. He was an absolute 
exterminator, without being personally ferocious; inexorable 
towards masses, humane, generous even towards individuals.* 
Revolution, in his opinion, was a game at which the conqueror, 
if he required it, won the life of Uie conquered. The welfare 
<^ his party was, in his eyes, superior to law and even to 
humanity; this will explain his endeavours aft^ the 10th of 
August, and his return to moderation when he considered the 
r^ublic established. 

At this period the Prussians, advancing on the plan of in- 
vasion described above, passed the frontier, after a march of 
twenty days. The army of Sedan was without a leader, and 
incapable of resisting a force so superi(»r in numbers and so 

* At the time the commune -wta arranging the massacre of the 2nd Sep- 
tember, he saved ttU who ap^ed to him ; he, of his own accord, rdeased 
from prison Dnport, Bamave, tad Qk. Lameth, his personal antsfonists. 
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ameh better oijgaBked. On the SOth of August, Loogwj 
was iiiTested bj the Pitisskns; on the 21et it was hcm^ 
barded, and on the 24th it capitulated. On the SOth tiie 
hostile army arrived befere Yerdun, invested it, and began 
to bcmibard it Verdan taken, the road to the capital was 
opea. The taking of Longwj, and the approach of sogreata 
danger, threw Piffis into ^e utmost agitation and alarm. The 
executive council, composed of the ministers, was summoned 
bjT the oommittee of general defence, to deliberate on the 
beat measures to be adopted in this perilous oonjuncture. 
Some proposed to wait £or the enemy under the wdls of the 
ci^ital, others to retire to Saumur. <* You are not ignorant,** 
said Danton, when his turn to speak arrived, <' that Fhmoe 
is Paris; if you abandon the capital to the foreigner, yon 
surrender youraelves, and you surrender France. It is in 
Paris that we must defend ourselves by every possible means. 
I cannot sanction any plan tending to remove you from it. 
The second project does not appear to me any better. It is 
impossible to think of fighting under the walls of the capital. 
The 10th of August has divided France into two parties, the 
one attached to royalty, the other desiring a republic The 
latter, the decided minority of which in the state cannot be 
conoe«led, is the only one on which you can rely to fight; 
the other will refuse to march; it will excite Paris in favour 
of the foreigner, while your defenders, i^aced between two 
fires, will perish in repelling him. Should they fall, which 
seems to me beyond a doubt, your ruin and that of Fnmce are 
certain; if, ccmtrary to all expectation, they return victorious 
over the coalition, this victory will still be a defeat for you; 
for it will have cost you thousands of brave men, while the 
royalists, more numerous than you, will have lost nothing c£ 
their strength and influence. It is my^pinion, that to dis- 
concert their measures and stop the enemy, we must make 
the royalists fear.'* The committee, at once understanding 
the meaning of these words, were thrown into a state of ocm- 
stemation. *^ Yes, I tell you,** resumed Danton, ** we must 
make them fear.*' As the committee rejected this propo- 
sition by a silence full of alarm, Danton concerted with the 
oonmmne. His aim was to put down its enemies by terror, 
to involve the multitude more and more by making them hia 
accompUoes, and to leave the revolution no other reAige than 
victory. 
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Domiciliary visits were made with great and gloomy cere- 
mony; a large number of persons whose condition, opinioDS, 
or conduct rendered them objects of suspicion, were throvm 
into prison. These unfortunate persons were taken especially 
from the two dissentient classes, the nobles and the clergy, 
who were charged with conspiracy imder the legislative 
assembly. All citizens capable of bearing arms were enrolled 
in the Champ de Mars, and departed on the first of Sep- 
tember for the frontier. The g^^rale was beat, the tocsin 
sounded, cannon were fired, and Danton, presenting himself 
to the assembly to report the measures taken to save the 
country, exclaimed: '^ The cannon you hear are no alarm 
cannon, but the signal for attacking the enemy! To conquar 
them, to prostrate them, what is necessary? Daring, again 
daring, and still again and ever daring!" Intelligence of the 
taking of Verdun arrived during the night of the 1st of Sep- 
tember. The commune availed themselves of this moment, 
when Paris, filled with terror, thought it saw the enemy at 
its gates, to execute their fearful projects. The cannon were 
again fired, the tocsin sounded, the barriers were closed, and 
the massacre began. 

During three days, the prisoners confined in the Cannes, 
the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, the Force, &c, were slaugh- 
tered by a band of about three hundred assassins, directed 
and paid by the commune. This body, with a calm fana- 
ticism, prostituting to murder the sacred forms of justice, now 
judges, now executioners, seemed rather to be practising a 
oalling than to be exercising vengeance; they massacred with- 
out question, without remorse, with the conviction of fanatics 
and the obedience of executioners. If some peculiar cir- 
cumstances seemed to move them, and to recal them to 
sentiments of humanity, to justice, and to mercy, they 
yielded to the impression for a moment, and then began anew. 
In this way a few persons were saved; but they were 
very few. The assembly desired to prevent the massacre^ 
but were unable to do so. The ministry were as incapable 
as the assembly; the terrible commune alone could order 
and do everything; Potion, the mayor, had been cashiered; 
the soldiers placed in charge of the prisoners feared to resist 
the murderers, and allowed them to take their own coarse; 
the crowd seemed indifferent, or accomplices; the rest of the 
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ckizens dared not even betraj their consternation. We might 
be astonished that so great a crime should, with such deli- 
beration have been conceived, executed, and endured, did 
we not know what the fanaticism of party will do, and what 
fear will suffer. But the chastisement of this enormous 
crime fell at last upon the heads of its authors. The majo- 
rity of them perished in the storm they had themselves 
raised, and by the same violent means that they had them- 
selves employed. Men of party seldom escape the fate they' 
have made others undergo. 

The executive council, directed, as to military operations, 
by general Servan, advanced the newly levied battalions to- 
wards the frontier. As a man of judgment, he was desirous 
of placing a general at tlie threatened point; but the choice 
was difficult. Among the generals who had declared in 
favour of the late political events, Kellermann seemed only 
adapted for a subordinate command, and the authorities had 
therefore merely placed him in the room of the vacillative 
and incompetent Luckner. Custine was but little skilled in 
his art; he was fit for any dashing coup de main, but not 
for the conduct of a great army intrusted with the destiny of 
France. The same military inferiority was chargeable upon 
Biron, Labourdonnoie, and the rest, who were therefore left 
at their old stations, with the corps under their command. 
Dumouriez alone remained, against whom the Girondists still 
retained some rancour, and in whom they, moreover, sus- 
pected the ambitious views, the tastes, and character of an 
adventurer, while they rendered justice to his superior 
talents. However, as he was the only general equal to so 
important a position, the executive council gave him the com- 
mand of the army of the Moselle. 

Dumouriez repaired in all haste from the camp at Maulde 
to that of Sedan. He assembled a council of war, in which 
the gaieral opinion was in favour of retiring towards 
Chalons or Reims, and covering themselves with the Mame. 
Far from adc^ting this dangerous plan, which would have 
discouraged the troops, given up Ix)rraine, Trois £v6ch^> 
and a part of Champaigne, and thrown open the road to 
Paris, Dumouriez conceived a project full of genius. He saw 
that it was necessary, by a daring march, to advance on the 

M 
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finest of Argone, where he migfai iitfaUWy stop the enemy. 
This forest had four issues; ihat <^ the Ch^e-Poputeux oa 
the leit; those of the Crmx-au-Bois and of Grandpr^ in the 
oentre, and that of Les Islettes on the right, which opened 
or closed the passage into France. The Prussians were only 
six leagues from d» forest, and Dumooriez had twelve to 
pass over, and his design of oocup3ring it to oonceal, if he 
hoped for success. He execnt&d his project skilfully and 
b(^7. Gleneral Dillcm, advancing on ^e Islettes, took pos- 
session of them with seven thousand men; he himself reached 
Grandpr^ and there established a camp of thirteen thousand 
men. The Croix-au-Bois and the Chlne-Popukux were in 
like manner occupied and defended by some troops. It was 
here that he wrote to the minister of war, Servan: — " Ver- 
dun is taken; I await the Prussians. The camps of Grand- 
pr6 and Les Islettes, are the Therm<^yl« of France; but I 
shall be more fortunate than Leonidaa." 

In this position, Dumouriez might have stopped the 
enemy, and himself liave securely awaited the succours 
which were on their road to him fixNn every part of France. 
The various battalions of volunteers repaired to the camps 
in the interior, whence they were despatched to his army, as 
soon as they were at all in a state of discipline. Beurnon- 
viUe, who was on the Flemish frontier, had received orders 
to advance with nine thousand men, and to be at Bhet^ on 
Dumouriez's left, by the 13th of September. Duval was 
also on the 7th to march with seven thousand men to the 
Chene-Populeux; and Kellemuum was advancing from Metz, 
on his right, with a reinf<Nrcement of twenty-two thousand 
men. Time, therefore, was all that was necessary. 

The duke of Brunswick, after taking Verdun, passed the 
Meuse in three columns. General Clairfait was operating 
on his right, fuid prince Hdienldie on his left. Renounc- 
ing all hope of driviog DumouriesE from his position by 
attacking him in front, he tried to turn him. Dumouriee 
had been so imprudent as to place nearly his whole force at 
Ghrandpre and the Islettes, fuid to put only a small corps 
at Chene-Populeux and Groix-au-Bois — ^posts, it is true, of 
minor impcHiance. The Prussians, accordingly, seised upon 
these, and were on the point of turning him in his camp at 
^randpre, and of thus compelling him to lay down his arms. 
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After tUa grand Umidery wbieh neutralised his fomt manoea- 
vreBy he ^ not despair <^ his situation. He brd^e up his 
eamp seo^etlj during the night of the 14th S^>tembery 
pasfi^ the Aaiae, the approach to which might hare been 
ejbsed to him, made a retreat as able as fau adranee on 
the Argone had been, and concentrated his forces in the 
eamp at Sainte-Menehould« He had abready deki^red the 
advaoee o£ the Prussians at Axgone. The seasou, as it 
adyaneed, foecune bad. He had now only to maintain his 
post till the arriral of Kellemuum and Beumonyiile, and 
the success of the campaign would be certain. The troops 
had beccHne discij^ined and inured, and the armj amounted 
to about serentj thousand men, after the arriral of Beumon- 
ville and Kellennann, which tock place on the 17th. 

The Prussiaa army had followed the movements of Du- 
joaouries. On the 20A, it attacked Kellermann at Yahnj, in 
4xrdBr to cutoff from the Fraidbi armj the retreat on ChlUlons. 
lliere was a brisk cannonade on botili sides. The Prusi»ans 
advsnoed in columns towards the hdghts of Yalmy, to carry 
, them. Kellarmann also formed his inibntrj in columns, ^i- 
joined them not to fire, but to await the i^proach of the 
^aaemy, and charge ti»em with the bi^onet He gave this 
^omimind, with fiie cry of Vive la nation! and this cry, 
r^>eated Irom one ^Eid of the line to the other, startied the 
F^mssians still more than the firm attitude of our troops. 
Hie duke of Brunswick made his battalions, already a Utile 
shaki^, retrograde; the firing continued till the evening; t^ 
^lemy attempted a fresh attack, but were repulsed. The 
day was ours; and the, in it»e^ ahnost insignificant success 
of Yalmy produced on our txo(^, and upon opinion in France, 
the e&ct of the most complete yictory. 

FrcMa the same epoch may be dated the ^soonragement 
imd r^eat of the enemy. The Prussians had entered tqpon 
this campai^ on the assurance of the emigrants that it would 
be a mere military promenade. They were without maga- 
«nes or provisiims; in the midst of a perfectly open coun^, 
they encoimtered a resistance ead& day more energetic; the 
incessant rains had broken up the roads; the soidiers marched 
knee«de^ in mud, and, for four days past, boiled com had 
been thdr only food. Diseases, produoed by Ihe ehalfcy 
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water, want of clothing, and damp, had made great ravages 
in the army. The duke of Brunswick advised a retreat, 
contrary to the opinion of the king of Prussia and the 
emigrants, who wished lo risk a battle, and get possession of 
Chalons. But as the fate of the Prussian monarchy depended 
on its army, and the ruin of that army would be the inevi- 
table consequence of a defeat, the duke of Brunswick's opi- 
nion prevailed. Negotiations were opened, and the Prussians, 
abating their first demands, now only required the restora- 
tion of the king upon the constitutional throne. But the 
convention had just assembled; the republic had been pro- 
claimed, and the executive council replied, " that the French 
republic could listen to no proposition until the Prussian 
troops had entirely evacuated the French territory." The 
Prussians, upon this, commenced their retreat on the even- 
ing of the 30th of September. It was slightly disturbed by 
Kellermann, whom Dumouriez sent in pursuit, while he him- 
self proceeded to Paris to enjoy his triumph, and concert 
measures for the invasion of Belgium. The French troops 
re-entered Verdun and Longwy; and the enemy, after hav- 
ing crossed the Ardennes and Luxembourg, repassed the 
Ehine at Coblentz, towards the end of October. This cam- 
paign had been marked by general success. In Flanders, 
the duke of Saxe Teschen had been compelled to raise the 
siege of Lille, after seven days of a bombardment, contrary, 
both in its duration and in its useless barbarity, to all the 
usages of war. On the Rhine, Custine had taken Treves, 
Spires, and Mayence. In the Alps, general Montesquiou 
had invaded Savoy, and general Anselme the territory of 
Nice. Our armies, victorious in all directions, had every- 
where assumed the offensive, and the revolution was saved. 

K we were to present the picture of a state emerging from 
a great crisis, and were to say: there were in this state an 
absolute government whose authority has been restricted; 
two privileged classes which have lost their supremacy; a 
vast population, already freed by the effect of civilization and 
intelligence, but without political rights, and which have been 
obliged, by reason of repeated refusals, to gain these for 
themselves; if we were to add: the government, after opposing 
this revolution, submitted to it, but the privileged classes con- 
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stantly opposed it, — it might probably be concluded from these 
data: 

The government will be full of regret, the people will ex- 
hibit distrust, and the privileged classes will attack the new 
order of things, each in its own way. The nobility, unable 
to do so at home, from its weakness there, will emigrate, in 
order to excite foreign powers, who will make preparations 
for attack; the clergy, who would lose its means of action abroad, 
will remain at home, where it will seek out foes to the revolu- 
tion. The people, threatened from without, in danger at 
home, irritated against the emigrants who seek to arm foreign 
powers, against foreign powers about to attack its indepen- 
dence, against the clergy who excite the country to insurrec- 
tion, will treat as enemies clergy, emigrants, and foreign 
powers. It will require first surveillance over, then the banish- 
ment of the refractory priests; confiscation of the property of 
the emigrants; war against coalesced Europe, in order tofore- 
stal it. The first authors of the revolution will condemn 
such of these measures as shall violate the law; the continua- 
tors of the revolution will, on the contrary, regard them as 
the salvation of the country; and discord will arise between 
those who prefer the constitution to the state, and those who 
prefer the state to the constitution. The monarch, induced 
by his interests as king, his affections and his conscience, to 
reject such a course of policy, will pass for an accomplice 
of the counter-revolution, because he will appear to protect 
it. The revolutionists will then seek to gain over the king 
by intimidation, and failing in this, will overthrow his 
authority. 

Such was the history of the legislative assembly. Internal 
disturbances led to the decree against the priests; external 
menaces to that against the emigrants; the coalition of 
foreign powers to war against Europe; the first defeat of our 
armies, to the formation of the camp of twenty thousand. 
The refusal of Louis XVI. to adopt most of these decrees, 
rendered him an object of suspicion to the Girondists; the 
dissensions between the latter and the constitutionalist?, who 
desired some of them to be. legislators, as in time of peace, 
others, enemies, as in time of war, disunited the partizans of 
the revolution. With the Girondists the question of liberty 
was involved in victory, and victory in the decrees. The 
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20th (^ Jane wag an attempt to fivoe Hieir aooi^taiiee; Imt 
having failed in its effect, they deemed that either the crown 
or the revolnlion must be renoonoed, and they to>iigfat on 
the 10th <^ Angnst. Thns^ tmt for emigration whicb 
induced the war^ but for the sehism which induced the 
disturbances, the long would proboblj have agreed to the 
constitution, and the rerdutioiiiits would not hare dreamed 
of the r^rablic. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FEOM THE 20th OF SEPTBMBEB, 1792, TO THE 21ST OP 
JANUARTy 1793. 

Pint aneasiires of the CoBf entioii— Its eonpoutioii — ^BiTilrj of the Gironde 
and of the Moimtam — Strength and tiews of the two parties— Bobc> 
spierre: the Olronilists accuse him of aspiring to the dictatorship- 
Marat— Fieah accusation of Bobeepierre by LouTOt ; Bobe^ierre's de- 
Henee ; the ConyeiitioB pasoes to the order of the day — The Moontaiii; 
victorious in this struggle, demand the trial of Louis XYI. — O^niona 
of parties on this subject— The Convention decides that Louis XYL 
shall be tried, and by itself-^XiOnis XYI. at the Temple ; his replies be- 
fore the Convention; his defence; his condonnation ; courage and 
serenity of his last moments— Wbat he was, and what he was not, as a 
kiBg. 

The convention constituted itself on tlie 20th of September, 
1792, and commenced its deliberations on the 21st. In its 
first sitting, it abolished royalty, and proclaimed the republic. 
On the 22nd, it appropriated the revolution to itself, by de- 
claring it would not date from year IV, of Liberty; but 
from year I. of the French ReptihUc, -AJfter these first 
measures, voted by acclamation, with a sort of rivalry in de- 
mocracy and enthusiasm in the two parties, which had become 
divided at the close of the legislative assembly, the convention, 
instead of commencing its labours, gave itself up to intestine 
quarrels. The Girondists and the Mountain, before they - 
established the new revolution, desired to know to which of ^ 
them it was to belong, and the enormous dangers of their 
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poBition did not divert them from this contest. Thej had 
more than ever to fear the efforts of Europe. Austria, 
Prussia, and some of the German princes having attacked 
France before the 10th of August, there was every reason to 
believe that the other sovereigns of Europe would declare 
against it after the fall of the monarchy, the imprisonment of 
the king, and the massacres of September. Within, the enemies 
of the revolution had increased. To the partizans of the 
ancient regime, of the aristocracy and clergy, were now to be 
added the friends of constitutional monarchy, with whom the 
fate of Louis XYI. was an object of earnest solicitude, and 
those who imagined liberty impossible without order, or under 
the empire of the multitude. Amidst so many obstacles and 
adversaries, at a moment when their strictest union was requi- 
site, the Gironde and the Mountain attacked each other with 
the fiercest animosity. It is true, that these two parties were 
wholly incompatible, and that their respective l^ders could 
not combine, so strong and varied were the grounds of sepa- 
ration in their rivalry for power, and in their designs. 

Events had compelled the Girondists to become republicans. 
It would have suited them far better to have remained con- 
stitutionalists. The integrily of their purposes, their distaste 
for the multitude, their aversion for violent measures, and 
especially the prudence which counselled them only to attempt 
that which seemed possible — every circumstance made this 
imperative upon them; but they had not been left free to 
remain what they at first were. They had followed the 
bias which led them onward to the republic, and they had 
gradually habituated themselves to this form of government. 
They noiv desired it ardently and sincerely, but they felt how 
difficult it would be to establish and consolidate it. They 
deemed it a great and noble thing; but they felt that the men 
for it were wanting. The multitude had neither the intelli- 
gence nor tlie virtue proper for this kind of government. 
The revolution effected by the constituent assembly was legi- 
timate, still more because it was possible than because it was 
just; it had its constitution and its citizens. But a new 
revolution, which should call the lower classes to the conduct 
of the state, could not be durable. It would injuriously 
affect too many interests, and have but momentary defenders, 
the lower class being capable of sound action and conduct in 
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a crisis, but not for a permimeiKT'. Yet, in consenting to 
this second revolotion, it was this inferior class which most • 
be locked to for support The Girondists did not adopt ; 
this coorse, and they found thems^ves placed in a position ; 
altogether false; they lost the assistance of the constitu- 
tionalists without procuring that of the democrats; they had 
a hold upon neither extreme of society. Accordinglj, they 
onlj formed a half party, which was soon overthrown, because 
it had no root The Girondists, after the 10th of August, 
were, between the middle class and the multitude, what the 
monarchists, or the Mounier and Necker party, had been 
after the 24th of July, between the privileged classes and the 
bourgeoisie. 

The Mountain, on the ccmtrary, desired a republic of the 
people. The leaders of this party, annoyed at the credit of 
the Girondists, sought to overthrow and to supersede them. 
They were less inteUigent, and less eloquent, but abler, more 
decided, and in no degree scrupulous as to means. The ex- 
tremest democracy seemed to them the best of governments, 
and what they termed the people, that is, the lowest populace, 
was the object of their constant adulation, and most ardent 
solicitude. No party was more dangerous; most consistently, 
it laboured for those with whom it fought 

Ever since the opening of the convention, the Girondists 
had occupied the right benches, and the Mountain party the 
summit of tiie left, whence the name by which they are de- 
signated. The Girondists were the strongest in the assembly ; 
the elections in the departments had generally been in their 
favour. A great number of the deputies of the l^dative 
assembly had been re-dected, and as connexion effects much, 
as in these days habit and association go a great way, the 
members who had been united with the deputation of the 
Gironde and the commune of Paris before the 10th of August, 
returned with the same opinions. Others came without any 
particular system or party, without enmities or attachments: , 
these formed what was then called the Flame or the Marais. . 
This party, taking no interest in the struggles between the • 
Gironde and the Mountain, voted with &e side they con- " 
sidered the most just, so long as they were allowed to be 
moderate; that is to say, so long as tiiey had no fears for 
thanselves. 
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The Mountaiii was compoMd of deputioB of Paris, dbeted 
vnder the inflvenee of the oommQiie of the lOfeh of Ai^^mt, 
atnd of some yerj decided r^Nihlicaiis firmn the pvoTiiioei; it, 
fiom tiMO to timey iacreesed its raaks with those who were 
rendered enthusiastic l^ curenmstances, or who were im^ 
pdled l^ fear. But tiioi^ inferior in liie oonrentioii in 
point of nnmbers, it was n<me the less Tery powerful, even at 
this period* It swayed Paris; the oommiine was devoted to 
it^ and the conmrane had managed to constitute itadtf the 
supreme aothority in the state. The Mountain had soq|^ 
to mast^ the departments, by endeavouring to e st a bHsh an 
identity of views and c(»]^uct between the munieipality of 
Paris and the provincial municipalities; they had not, how* 
ever, compieftdy succeeded in this, and the departmoits were 
finr the most part favourable to their adversaries, who cuki- 
vated their good will by means of pamphlets and journals 
sent by the minister Bdand, whose house tiie MountaiiMers 
called a buretm d^e^mtpmbUe, and whose firiends they called 
tMhiganis, But besides this junctkm of tiie conmkunes^ 
whidi sooner or later would take place, they were adopted 
by the Jacobins. This dub, the most influential as well as 
tl^ most ancient and extensive, dianged its views at every 
crisis without changing its name; it was a frame^weric ready 
lor every dominating power, excluding all dissentients. 
That at Paris was the metropolis of Jacobinism, and governed 
the others almost imperiously. The Mountaineers had made 
themselves masters <^ it; they had already driven liie Girondists 
from it, l^ denunciation and disgust, and replaced the mem- 
bers taken irom the bourgeoisie by sans-cidottes* Nothing 
r^nained to the Girondists but the ministry, wIkv thwwted 
lofy the commune, were powerless in Paris. The Mountaineers, 
<m the contrary, disposed of all the effective force of the 
capital, of the public mind by the Jaoolnns, of Hie sections 
and £uibourgs by the sans-culottes, of the insurrectionists 
by the municipality. 

The first measure of parties after having decreed the 
republic, was to contend with each other. The Girondists 
were indignant at the massacres of September, and they 
bdidd wiUi hoTtix on the bendies of the convention the men 
who had advised or ordered them. Above all others, two 
inspired them with antipathy and disgust: Robespierre whom 
they suspected of aspiring to tyranny; and Marat, who £K>m 
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ibe commencement ci the revolation had in his writings 
coQSlitiited himself the apostle <^ murder. The^ denomiced 
Bobespierre with more animodtj than pmdenoe; he was not 
jet snMdeatljr formidalde to incur the accusation d aspiring^ 
to the dictaUmship. His enemies by reproadnng him wiUi 
intentKms ibai improbable, and at all erents incapable of 
proofy themselres augmented his popolarity and importance. 

Bc^spierre, wiio played so terrible a part in oar 
rerohition, was b^inning to take a prominent position. 
Hitherto, despite his effcnrts^ he had had superiors in his own 
par^: under the ccmstitaent assemblj, its famous leaders; 
under the l^latiye, Brissot and Potion; on thb 10th of 
August, Dantcm. At these different periods he had declared 
hinmelf against those whose renown or popularitj offended 
him. Only able to distinguish himself among the celebrated 
personages of the first assembly, by ^ mi^gularity of his 
opinions, he had shown himseUT an exaggerated refcnrmer; 
firing the necood, he became a constitutionalist, because 
his rivals were innovators^ and he had talked in favour 
of peace to the Jacobins, because his rivals advocated 
war. From the lOUi of August he essayed in that dub to ruin 
tiiie Girondists, and to supplant Danton, always assodatiBg 
the cause of his vanity with that of the multitude. This 
man, o( ordinary talents and vain character, owed it to his 
inferiority to rank with the last, a great advantage in times 
of revolution; and his conceit drove him to aspire to the first 
rai^, to do idl to reach it, to dare all to maintain himself 
there. 

Bobeqnerre had the qualifications for tyranny; a soul not 
great, it is true, but not conmum ; the advantage of <me sole pas- 
sion, the appearance of patriotism, a deserved reputation for 
incorruptibUity, an austere life, and no aversion to the effusion 
of blood. He was a pro<^ that amidst civil troubles it is not 
mind but conduct that leads to political fortune, and that per- 
severing mediocrily is more powerful than wavering genius. 
It must also be observed that Bobespierre had the support of 
an immense and fanatical sect, whose government he had 
solicited, and whose principles he had defended since the 
dose of the constituent assembly. This sect derived its 
ongin from the eighteenth century, certain <^inions of which 
it represented. In politics, its symbol was the absolute 
sovereignty of the CorUrat social of J. J. Bousseau, and for 
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creed, it hdd the dei^n of la PrrfesHon de fin du Vtcaire 
Savoyard ; at a later period it succeeded in realizing these for 
a moment in the constitution of '93, and the worship of the 
Supreme Being. More fimaticism and system existed in the 
different epochs of the revolution than is gen^tdly supposed. 

Whether the Girondists distinctly foresaw the dominion o£ 
Bpbespierre, or whether they suffered themselves to be car- 
ried away by their indignation, they accused him^with repub- 
licanS) of the most serious of crimes. Paris was agitated by the 
spirit of faction; the Girondists, wished to pass a law against 
l^ose who excited disorders and violence, and at the same 
time to give the convention an independent force derived 
from the eighty-three departments. They appointed a com- 
mission to present a report on this subject. The Mountain 
attacked this measure as injurious to Paris; the Gironde 
defended it, by pointing out the project of a triumvirate formed 
by the deputation of Paris. " I was bom in Paris," said 
Osselin; <' I am deputy for that town. It is announced that 
a party is formed in the very heart of it, desiring a dictatorr 
ship) triumvirs, tribunes, &c. I declare that extreme ignorance 
or profound wickedness alone could have conceived such a 
project. Let the member of the deputation of Paris who has 
conceived such an idea be anathematized!" " Yes," exclaimed 
Bebecqui of Marseilles, "yes, there exists in this assem- 
bly a party which aspires at the dictatorship, and I will 
name the leader of this party: Robespierre. That is the 
man whom I denounce." Barbaroux supported this denun- 
ciation by his evidence; he was one of the chief authors of 
the 10th of August; he was the leader of the Marseillese, 
and he possessed immense influence in the south. He stated 
that about the 10th of August, the Marseillese were much 
courted by the two parties who divided the capital; he 
was brought to Robespierre's, and there he was told to ally 
himself to those citizens who had acquired most popularity, 
and that Panis expressly named to him, Robespierre^ as the 
virtuotis man who was to be dictator of France, Barbaroux 
was a man of action. There were some members of the Right 
who thought with him, that they ought to conquer their 
adversaries, in order to avoid being conquered by them. 
They wished, making use of the convention against the 
commune, to oppose the departments to Paris, and while they 
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remained weak, by no means to spare enemies, to whom 
thej would otherwise be granting time to become stronger. 
But the greater number dreaded a rupture, and trembled at 
the idea of energetic measures. 

This accusation against Robespierre had no immediate 
consequences; but it fell back on Marat, who had recom- 
mended a dictatorship in his journal ^* L*Ami du Peuple," 
and had extolled the massacres. When he ascended the 
tribune to justify himself, a shudder of horror seized the 
assembly. *^Dawn! downT resounded from all sides. 
Marat remained imperturbable. In a momentary pause, he 
said: '^ I have a great number of personal enemies in this 
assembly. {All! aU!) I beg of them to remember decorum; 
I exhort them to abstain from all furious clamours and 
indecent threats against a man who has served liberty and 
themselves more than they think for. For once let them 
learn to listen." And this man delivered in the midst of 
the convention, astounded at his audacity and sang-froid, 
his views of the proscriptions and of the dictatorship. For 
some time he had fled from cellar to cellar to avoid public 
anger, and the warrants issued against him. His sangui- 
nary journal alone appeared; in it he demanded heads, and 
prepared the multitude for the massacres of September. 
There is no folly which may not enter a man's head, and 
what is worse, which may not be realized for a moment. 
Marat was possessed by certain fixed ideas. The revolution 
had enemies, and, in his opinion, it could not last unless freed 
from them; from that moment he deemed nothing could 
be more simple than to exterminate them, and appoint 
a dictator, whose functions should be limited to pro- 
scribing; these two measures he proclaimed aloud, not cruel 
but indifferent; with no more regard for propriety than 
of the lives of men, and despising as weak minds all 
those who called his projects atrocious, instead of consider- 
ing them profound. The revolution had actors really more 
sanguinary than he, but none exercised a more fatal influence 
over his times. He depraved the morality of parties already 
sufficiently corrupt; and he had the two leading ideas which 
the comnuttee of public safety subsequently realised by its 
commissioners or its government— extermination in mass» 
and the dictatorship. 
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Marafs aeeoBttioQ was not attended with aay resulte; he 
iUBpired moare diflgust, but less hatred than BobespiezTe; 
fiome r^arded him as a madman; others considered these 
debates as the quarrels of partiesi and not as an object of 
interest for the repuUic Moreovw, it seemed dangerous to 
Attempt to purify the convention, or to dismiss one o£ its 
members, and it was a difficult step to get over, even ion^ 
parties. Danton did not exonerate Marat *^ I do not Uke 
him," said he; "I have had experience of his temperament; 
it is volcanic, crabbed and unsooable. But why seek for the 
h&nguage of a faction in what he writes? Has the geaieral 
agit^on anyotb^ cause than that of the revolutionary move- 
ment itselff ' Bobe^ierre, on his part, protested that he 
knew very little of Marat; that, previous to the 10th of 
August, he had only had one conversation with him, a£ber 
which Marat, whose violent opinions he did not approve, had 
^ionsidered his political views so umtow, that he had stated 
in his journal, theU he had neither the higher viewi nor ike 
daring of a statesman. 

But he was the object of much greater indignation because 
he was more dreaded. The first aocusation of B^iecqui and 
Barbaroux had not succeeded. A ^ort time afterwanls, the 
minister Roland made a r^ort on the state of France and 
Paris; in it he denounced the massacres of 6^)tember, the 
«ncroadmients of the commune, and the proceedings of the 
agitators. ^' When,'' said he, '^ they render the wisest and 
most intr^id defenders of liberty odious or suspected, when 
principles of revolt and slaughter are boldly professed and 
applauded in the assemUies, and damours arise against the 
convention itself, I can no longer doubt Uiat partisans of the 
ancient r^ime, or false friends of the people, concealing 
ih^ extravagance or wickedness under a mask of patriotisniy 
have conceived the plan of an overthrow, in whidi they hope 
to raise themselves on ruins and corpses, aad gcst^y Ihek 
thirst for blood, gold, and atrocity." 

He eited, in proof of his repoort, a letter in which the 
vaoe-president of the second section of the criminal tribuaal 
informed him, that he and the most distinguiidied GiroodistB 
were threatened; that, in the words of their enemies, <0MM>^ier 
Heeding was wanted; and that these men woukl hear of so 
one but Robespierre. 
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At tiiese words the latter hmstened to the trilmiie to 
justify himself. ^^ No one^" he cried, ^^dare accuse me to my 
&ce!" ^^ I dare!" exclaimed Loayet, aoe of the most deter- 
jmned men of the Gironde. ^' Yes, Robespierre," he ccm- 
tinued, fixing his eye upon him; ^^ I accuse you!" Bo- 
bespierre, hitherto fidi of assurance, became moved. He had 
once bef<»e, at the Jacobins, measured his strengtii with this 
formidable adversary, whom he knew to be witty, impetuous, 
and uncompromising. Louvet now spc^e, and in a moat elo- 
quent address spared neither acts nor names. He traced the 
course of Bobe^ierre to the Jacobins, to the commune, to 
tibe electoral assembly: " calumniating the best patriots; 
lavishing the basest flatteries on a few hundred citizens, at 
first designated as the people of Paris, afterwards as the 
people absolutely, and then as the sovereign; repeating the 
eternal enumeration of his own merits, pe^ections, and vir- 
tues; and never failing, after he had dwelt <m the strength, 
grandeur, and sovereignty of the people, to protest that he 
was the people too." He then described him ccmcealing him- 
self on the 10th of Ai^ust, and afterwards swaying the con- 
i^in^ors of the commune. Then he came to the mas- 
sacres of September, and exolumed: ^^ Hie revolution of the 
10th of August belongs to all!" he added, pointing out a 
few Mountaineers of the commune, ** but that of the 2nd of 
September, that bdongs to them — ^and to none but them! 
Have Ihej not glorified themselves by it? Hiey liiemselves, 
with bru^ contempt, only designated us as the patriots of the 
10th of August. With ferocious pride they caltod thems^es 
the patriots of the 2nd of September! Ah, let them retain 
this distincti<m w<u*thy of the courage peculiar to them; 
1^ them r^ain it as our justification, and for their lasting 
shame! These pretended friends of the peofde wish to cast 
on the pec^le of Paris the hOTn»rs that stained the first week 
of September. They have basely slandered them. The 
people of Paris can fight; they cannot murder! It is true, 
they were assembled idi the day long before the cluUeau of 
the Tuileries on the glorious 10th of August; it is false that 
they were seen before the prisons on the horrible 2nd of Sep- 
tember. How many executioners were there within? Two 
hundred; probaUy not two hundred. And without, how 
many qpectatora could be red:oDed drawn thither by truly 
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incomprehensible cariosity? At most, twice the number. 
Bat, it is asked, why, if the people did not assist in these 
murders, did they not hinder them? Why? Because Pe- 
tion's tutelary authority was fettered; because Roland spoke 
in rain; because Danton, the minister of justice, did not 
speak at all, ... . because the presidents of the forty-eight 
sections waited for orders the general in command did not 
give; because municipal officers, wearing their scarfs, pre^ 
sided at these atrocious executions. But the legislative 
assembly? the legislative assembly! representatives of the 
people, you will avenge it! The poweriess state into which 
your predecessors were reduced, is, in the midst of sach 
crimes, the greatest for which these ruffians, whom I de* 
nounoe, must be punished." Returning to Robespierre, Louvet 
pointed out lus ambition, his efforts, his extreme ascendancy 
over the people, and terminated his fiery philippic by a 
series of facts, each one of which was preceded by this ter* 
rible form: " Robespierre, I accuse theeP' 

Louvet descended from the tribune amidst applause. Ro- 
bespierre mounted it to justify himself; he was pale, and was 
received with murmurs. Either from agitation or fear of 
prejudice, he asked for a we^'s delay. The time arrived; he 
appeared less like one accused than as a triumpher; he re- 
pelled with irony Louvet*s reproaches, and entered into a 
long apology for himself. It must be admitted that the facts 
were vague, and it required little trouble to weaken or over- 
turn them. Persons were placed in the gallery to applaud 
him; even the convention itself, who regarded this quarrel as 
the result of a private pique, and, as Barr^re said, did not 
fear a man of a day, a petty leader of riots, was di^)06ed to 
close these debates. Accordingly, when Robespierre observed, 
as he finished: " For my part, I will draw no personal con- 
clusions; I have given up the easy advantage of replying to 
the calumnies of my adversaries by more formidable denun- 
ciations; I wished to suppress the offensive part of my justi- 
fication. I renounce the just vengeance I have a right to 
pursue against my calumniators; I ask for no other than 
the return of peace and triumph of liberty!" he was ap- 
plauded, and the convention passed to the order of the day. 
Louvet in vain sought to reply; he was not allowed. Bar- 
baroux as vainly presented himself as accuser, and Lan- 
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juinais opposed the motion for the order without obtaining the 
renewal of the dificossion. The Girondists themselves supported 
it: thej committed one fault in commencing the accusation, 
and another. in not continuing it. The Mountain carried 
the day, since thej were not conquered, and Robespierre 
was broi^ht nearer the assumj^on of the part he had been 
60 far removed from. In times of revolution, men very soon 
become what they are supposed to be, and the Mountain 
adopted him for their leader because the Girondists pur- 
sued him as such. 

But what was much more important than personal attacks, 
were the discussions respecting the means of government, 
and the management of authorities and parties. The Giron- 
dists struck, not only against individuals but against the com- 
mune. Not one of their measures succeeded; they were 
badly proposed or badly sustained. They should have sup- 
ported the government, replaced the municipality, main- 
tained their post among the Jacobins and swayed them, 
gained over the multitude, or prevented its acting; and they 
did nothing of all this. One among them, Buzot, proposed 
giving the convention a guard of three thousand men, taken 
from the departments. This measure, which would at least 
have made the assembly independent, was not supported with 
sufficient vigour to be adopted. Thus the Girondists attacked 
the Mountaineers without weakening them, the commune 
without subduing it, the Faubourgs without suppressing 
them. They irritated Paris by invoking the aid of the 
departments, without procuring it; thus acting in opposi- 
tion to the most common rules of prudence, for it is always 
safer to do a thing than to threaten to do it. 

Their adversaries skilfully turned this circumstance to 
advantage. They secretly circulated a report which could not 
but compromise the Girondists; it was, that they wished to 
remove the republic to the south, and give up the rest of the 
empire. Then commenced that reproach of federalism, which 
afterwards became so fatal. The Girondists disdained it 
because they did not see the consequences; but it necessarily 
gained credit in proportion as they became weak and their 
enemies became daring. What had given rise to the report was 
the project of defending themselves behind the Loire, and re- 
moving the government to the south, if the north should be 
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inmaded md Ftoi6 takeiiy and tlie predilection they mani- 
fested for the provinoesy and their indignation against the 
agitators of the ci^ital. Nothing, is more easy tiian to 
change the appearance of a measure by changing the period 
in which the measure was adopted, and dkcoyer in the 
disapprobation expressed at the irregular acts of a cily, an 
intention to form the other cities of the state into a league 
against it. Accordingly, the Girondists w^ e poi^;ed out to 
t& multitude as federalists. While they denounced the com- 
mune, and accused Robespierre and Marat, the Mountaineers 
decreed the unity and tmUvinbility of the repubHe. This was 
a way of attacking them and bnnging them into suspicicm,. 
although they themselves adhered so eagerly to these pro- 
positions that they seemed to r^pret not having made them. 

But a circumstance, iq>parently unconnected with the 
dilutes of these two parties, served still better the cause of the 
Mountaineers. Already emboldened by the unsuccessful at- 
tempts which had be^i directed against them, they only waited 
for an opportunity to beccnne asnilants in their turn. Tlie 
convention was fatigued by these long discussions. Those 
members who were not interested in th^n, and even those of 
the two parties who were not in the first rank, felt the need 
of concord, and wished to see men occupy themsdves with 
the repuUic. There was an apparent truce, and the atten- 
tion of the assembly was directed for a mcnnent to the new 
constitution, which the Mountain caused it to abandon, in 
order to decide on the fate of the fallen prince. The leaders 
of the extreme Left were driven to this course by several 
motives: they did not want the Girondists, and the moderate 
members of the Plain, who directed the committee of the 
constitution, the formw by Petion, Condorcet, Brissot, 
Yergniaud, Gknsonn^, the others, by Barr^re, Si^yes, and 
Thomas Paine, to OTganize the republic. They would 
have established the system of the bourgeoisie, rendering it 
a little more democratic than that of 1791, while they &^- 
selves aspired at constituting the peoj^e. But they could 
only accomplish their end by power, and they could only 
obtain power by protracting the revolutionary state in France. 
Besides the necessity of preventing the establishment of legid 
order by a terrible ootcp dHat^ such as the c<mdemnation of 
Ijouis XYL, which would arouse all p as sio n^ rally round 
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them the Tic^ent parties, by proying them to be the inflexible 
guardians of the republic, they hq[>ed to expose the senti- 
ments of the Girondists, who did not conceal their desire to 
save Lonis XYL, and thus ruin them in the estimation of the 
multitude. There were, without a doubt, in this c<mjuncture, 
a great number of Mountaineers who, on this occasion, acted 
with the greatest sincerity, and only as republicans, in whose 
eyes Louis XVL appeared guilty with respect to the revolu- 
tion ; and a dethnmed king was dangerous to a young democracy. 
But this party would have been more danent, had it not had 
to ruin the Gironde at the same time with Louis XYI. 

For some time past, the public mind had been prepared for 
his triaL The Jacobin dub resounded with invectires against 
him; the most injurious reports were circulated against his 
character; his condemnation was required for the Arm esta- 
blishment of liberty. The popular societies in the departments 
addressed petitions to the convention wil^ the saiSe object. 
The sections presented themselves at the bar of tiie assembly, 
and they carried through it, on litters, the men wounded on 
the 10th of August, w^ came to cry for vengeance on Louis 
Capet. They now only designated Louis XVL by this name 
of the ancient chief of his race, thinking to substitute his 
title of king by his family name. 

Party motives imd popular animosities combined against 
this unfortunate prince. Those yrho, two months before, 
would have repelled the idea of exposing him to any other 
punishment than that of dethronem^t, were stupified; so 
quickly does man lose in moments of crisis the right to defend 
his (pinions! The discovery of the iron chest espedally 
increased the fanatidsm of the multitude, and the weakness 
of the king's defenders. After the I Otii of August, there were 
found in the offices of the dvil list documents which proved the 
secret correspondence of Louis XYI. with the discontented 
princes, with the emigration, and with Europe. In a report, 
drawn up at the command of the legislative assembly, he 
was accused of intending to b^ray the state and overthrow 
the revolution. He was accused (^ having written, on the 
16th April, 1791, to the bishop of Clermont, that if he re- 
gained his power he would restore the form^ government^ 
and the dergy to the state in which they previously were; 
<lf having afterwards pix^posed war, mere^ to hasten the 

n2 
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approach of his deliverers; of having been in correspondence 
with men who wrote to him — ''War will compel all the 
powers to combine against the seditious and abandoned men 
who tyrannize over France, in order that their punishment may 
speedily serve as an example to all who shall be induced to 
trouble the peace of empires. You may rely on a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, Prussians, Austrians, and Imperialists, 
and on an army of twenty thousand emigrants;" of having been 
on terms with his brothers, whom his public measures had 
discountenanced; and, lastly, of having constantly opposed 
the revolution. 

Fresh documents were soon brought forward in support 
of this accusation. In the Tuileries, behind a panel in the 
wainscot, there was a hole wrought in the wall, imd closed 
by an iron door. This secret closet was pointed out by the 
minister, Roland, and there were discovered proofs of all the 
conspiracies and intrigues of the court against the revo- 
lution; projects with the popular leaders to strengthen 
the constitutional power of the king, to restore the ancient 
regime and the aristocrats; the manoeuvres of Talon, the 
arrangements with Mirabeau, the propositions accepted by 
Bouill^ under the constituent assembly, and some new plots 
imder the legislative assembly. This discovery increased the 
exasperation against Louis XVL Mirabeau's bust wns broken 
by the Jacobins, and the <^nventioa covered the one which 
stood in the hall where it held its sittings. 

For some time there had been a question in the assembly 
as to the trial of this prince, who, having been dethroned, could 
no longer be proceeded against. There was no ti-ibunal 
empowered to pronounce his sentence, no punishment which 
could be inflicted on him: accordingly, they plunged into 
false interpretations of the inviolability granted to Louis XVL, 
in order to condemn him legally. The greatest error of parties, 
next to being unjust, is the desire not to appear so. The com- 
mittee of legislation, commissioned to draw up a report on the 
question as to whether Louis XVI. could be tried, and whether 
he could be tried by the convention, decided in the affirmative. 
The deputy Mailhe, opposed, in its name, the dogma of in- 
violability; but as this dogma had influenced the preceding 
epoch of the revolution, he contended that Louis XVL was 
inviolable as king, but not as an individual. He maintained 
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that the nation, unable to give up its guarantee respecting 
acts of power, had supplied the InviolabiHtj of the monarch 
by the responsibility of his ministers; and that, when Louis 
XVI. had acted as a simple individual, his responsibility 
devolving on no one, he ceased to be inviolable. Thus Mailhe 
limited the constitutional safeguard given to Louis XVL 
to the acts of the king. He concluded that Louis XVI. 
could be tried, the dethronement not being a punishment, 
but a change of government; that he might be brought to 
trial, by virtue of the penal code relative to traitors and con- 
spirators; that he could be tried by the convention, without 
observing the process of other tribunals, because, the conven- 
tion representing the people — the people including all interests, 
and all interests constituting justice — ^it was impossible that 
the national tribunal could violate justice, and that, conse- 
quently, it was useless to subject it to forms. Such was 
the chain of sophistry, by means of which the committee 
transformed the convention into a tribunal. Robespierre's' 
party showed itself much more consistent, dwelling only on 
state reasons, and rejecting forms as deceptive. 

The discussion commenced on the 13th of November, six 
days after the report of the committee. The partisans of 
inviolability, while they considered Louis XVI. guilty, main- 
tained that he could not be tried. The principal of these was 
Morrison. He said, that inviolability was general; that the 
constitution had anticipated more than secret hostility on 
the part of Louis XVI., an open attack, and even in that 
case had only pronounced his deposition; that in this respect 
the nation had pledged its sovereignty; that the mission of 
the convention was to change the government, not to judge 
Louis XVI.; that, restrained by the rules of justice, it 
was so also by the usages of war, which only permitted an 
enemy to be destroyed during the combat — after a victory, 
the law vindicates him; that, moreover, the republic had no 
interest in condemning Louis; that it ought to confine it^lf 
with respect to him, to measures of general safety, detain him 
prisoner, or banish him from France. This was the opinion 
of the Right of the convention. The Plain shared the 
opinion of the committee; but the Mountain repelled, at the 
same time, the inviolability and the trial of Louis XVI. 

" Citizens," said Saint Just, " I engage to prove that the 
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qpinion of Morrison, who maintains the king's invidabiKty, 
and that of the committee which requires his trial as a dtisen, 
are equally false; I contend that we should judge the king as an 
eoemj; that we have less to do with trying thiui with opposing 
him: that having no place in the contract which unites French- 
men, the forms of the proceeding are not in civil law, but in 
the law of the right of nations; thus, all delay or reserve in 
this case are sheer acts of imprudence, and next to the im- 
prudence which postpones the moment that should give us 
laws, the most fatal will be that which makes us temporize 
with the king." Reducing everything to considerations of 
enmity and policy, Saint Just added, " The very men who 
are about to try Louis have a republic to establish: those 
who attach any importance to the just chastisement of a 
king, will never found a republic. Citizens, if the Roman 
people, after six hundred years of virtue and of hatred to- 
wai^ kings; if Great Britain after the death of Cromwell, 
saw kings restored in spite of its energy, what ought not good 
citizens, friends of liberty, to fear among us, when they see the 
axe tremble in your hands, and a people, from the first day of 
their freedom, respect the memory of their diains?" 

This violent party, who wished to substitute a coup d'etat 
for a sentence, to follow no law, no form, but to strike Louis 
XYL like a conquered prisoner, by making hostilities even 
survive victory, had but a very feeble majority in the con- 
vention; but without, it was strongly supported by the Ja- 
cobins and the commune. NotwithsUnding the terror which 
it already inspired, its murderous suggestions were repelled 
by the convention; and the partisans of inviolability, in their 
turn, courageously asserted reasons of public interest at the 
same time as rules of justice and humanity. They main- 
tained that the same men could not be judges and legislators, 
the jury and the accusers. They desired also to impart to 
the rising republic the lustre of great virtues, those of gene- 
rosity and forgiveness; they wished to follow the example of 
the people of Rome, who acquired their freedom and retained 
it five hundred years, because they proved themselves magna- 
nimous; because they banished the Tarquins instead of putting 
them to death. In a political view, they showed the conse- 
quences of the king's condemnation, as it would afifect the 
anarchical party of the kingdom, rendering it still more inso- 
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lent; and with regard to Europe^ whose iliU neotrd powers 
it would induoe to join the coalitHVi against the repuhlio. 

But Bobespierre, who daring this long debate displayed » 
daring and peraeveranoe that presaged his power, appeared 
at the tribune to support Saint Just, to r^iuroaoh the oon* 
vention with inrolring in doubt what the insurrection had 
-decided, and with restoring, by sympathy and the publicity 
-of a defence, the fallen royalist party. << The assembly," said 
fiobeE^ierre, '^has invcduntarily been led far away from the 
real question. Here we have nothing to do with trial: Louis 
is not an accused man; you are not judges, you are, and can 
only be statesmen. You hare no sentenee to frnmounce for 
cr against a man, but yon are called on to adopt a measure of 
public safety; to perform an act of national precaution. A 
dethroned king is only fit for two purposes, to disturb the 
tranquillity dfthe state, and shake its freedom, or to strengthen 
(me or the other of them. 

'^ Louis was king; the repnblic is founded; the famous 
question you are discussing is decided in these few words. 
Louis cannot be tried; he is already tried, he is condemned, 
•or the republic is not absolved." He required that the coii«- 
vention should dedare Louis XYL a traitor towards this 
French^ criminal towards humanity, and sentence him at 
once to death, by virtue of the insurrectum. 

The Mountaineers, by these eztrraae propositions, l^ the 
popularity they attained without, rendered condemnation in 
a measure inevitable. By gaming an extraordinary advance 
on the other parties, it obliged Iham to fc^ow it, though at 
a distance. The migority of the convention, composed in 
a large part oi Oirondists, who dared not prcmounce Louis 
XVI. inviolable, and of the Plain, decided, on Potion's pro* 
porition, against the (pinion of the fanatical Mountaineers and 
4igainst th^ of the partisans of inviolability, that Louis XYL 
should be tried by the convention. Robert Lindet then made, 
in the name of tiie commission of the twenty^one, his re^ 
port respecting Louis XYL The arraignment, setting forth 
the offences imputed to him, was drawn up, and the convene 
tion summoned the prisoner to its bar. 

Louis had been ccmfined in the Temple for four months. He 
was not at liberty, as the assembly at first wished him to be 
in assigning him the Luxemboinrg for a residence. The 
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suspicious commune guarded him closely; but, submissive to 
his destiny, prepared for everything, he manifested neither 
impatience, regret, nor indignation. He had only one servant 
about his person, Clery, who at the same time waited on his 
family. During the first months of his imprisonment, he was 
not separated from his family; and he still found sdiace in 
meeting it. He comforted and supported his two com- 
panions in misfortune, his wife and sister; he acted as 
preceptor to the young dauphin, and gave him the lessons 
of an unfortunate man, of a captive king. He read a great 
deal, and often turned to the History of England, by Home; 
there he read of many dethroned kings, and one of them con- 
demned by the people. Man always seeks destinies similar 
to his own. But the consolation he found in the sight 
of his family did not last long: as soon as his trial was de- 
cided, he was separated from them. The commune wished 
to prevent the prisoners from concerting their justification; 
the surveillance it exercised over Louis XVI. became daily 
more minute and severe. 

In this state of things, Santerre received the order to con- 
duct Louis XVI. to the bar of the convention. He repaired 
to the Temple, accompanied by the mayor, who communicated 
his mission to the king,' and inquired if he was willing to de- 
scend. Louis hesitated a moment, then said: *' This is 
another violence. I must yield!" and he decided on appear- 
ing before the convention; not objecting to it, as Charles I. 
had done with regard to his judges. *^ liepresentatives," 
said Barrere, when his approach was announced, " you are 
about to exercise the right of national justice. Let your atti- 
tude be suited to your new functions;" and turning to the gal- 
lery, he added, " Citissens, remember the terrible sUence which 
accompanied Louis on his return from Yarennes; a silence 
which was the precursor of the trial of kings by nations." 
Louis XVI. appeared firm as he entered the Hall, and he took 
a steady glance round the assembly. He was placed at the 
bar, and the president said to him in a voice of emotion: 
" Louis, the French nation accuses you. You are about to 
hear the chiu'ges of the indictment. Louis, be seated." A 
seat had been prepared for him; he sat in it. During a long 
examination, he displayed much calmness and presence of 
mind; he replied to each question appropriately, often in an 
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affectmg and triumphant manner. He repelled the reproaches 
addressed to fahn respecting his conduct before the 14th of 
July, reminding them that his authority was not then limited; 
before the journey to Varennes, by the decree of the consti- 
tuent assembly, which had been satisfied with his replies; and 
afiter the 10th of August, by throwing all puUic acts on minis- 
terial responsibility, and by denying all the secret measures 
which were personally attributed to him. This denial did 
not, however, in the eyes of the convention, overthrow facts, 
proved for the most part by documents written or signed 
by the hand of Louis XYI. himself; he made use of the 
natural right of every accused person. Thus he did not 
admit the existence of the iron chest, and the papers that were 
brought forward. Louis XVI. invoked a law of safety, which 
the convention did not admit, and the convention sought to 
protect itself from anti-revolutionary attempts, which Louis 
XVL would not admit. 

When Louis had returned to the Temple, the convention 
considered the request he had made for a defender. A few 
Mountaineers opposed the request in vain. The convention 
determined to allow him the services of a counsel. It was 
then that the venerable Malesherbes offered himself to the 
convention to defend Louis XVI. ** Twice," he wrote, " have 
I been summoned to the council of him who was my master, 
at a time when that function was the object of ambition 
t6 every man; I owe him the same service now, when many 
consider it dangerous." His request was granted. Louis 
XVI. in his abandonment, was touched by this proof of devo- 
tion. When Malesherbes entered his room, he went towards 
him, pressed him in his arms, and said with tears :-^'^ Your 
saciifice is the more generous, since you endanger your own 
life without saving mine." Malesherbes and Trondbet toiled 
uninterruptedly at his defence, and associated M. Des^ze with 
them; they sought to reanimate the courage of the king, but 
they found the king little inclined to hope. '^ I am sure they 
will take my life; but no matter, let us attend to my trial the 
same as if I were about to gain it. In truth, I shall gain 
it, for I shall leave no stain on my memory." 

At length the day for the defence arrived; it was delivered 
by M. Des^ze; Louis was present. The profoundest silence 
pervaded the assembly and the galleries. M. Des^e availed 
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lumaelf of ewerj ooBsideratioii of jofitice and innocence id 
favour of the royal prisoner. He appealed to the inviolabii^ 
litj which had been granted him; he asserted that as king\ 
he oonld not be tried; that as accusers^ the representatives ^| 
the people could not be his judges. In this he advanced 
nothing which had not already been maintained by one party 
of the assembly. But he chiefly strove to justify the conduct | 
of Louis XYL by ascribing to him intentions always pure 
and irreproachable. He concluded with these last and solemn 
words: — " Listen, in anticipation, to what History will say to 
Fame; Louis ascending the throne at twenty, presented an 
example <d morals, justice, and economy; he had no weak- 
ness, no corrupting passion: he was the constant Mend of 
the people. Did the people desire the abolition of an op- 
pressive tax? Louis abolished it : did the people desire the 
suppressicm of slavery? Louis suppressed it: did the people 
soUcit reforms? he made them: did the people wish to change 
its laws? he consented to change them: did the people desire 
that millions of Frenchmen should be restored to their rights? 
he restored them: did the people wish for liberty? he gave it 
them. Men cannot deny to Louis the glory of having anti- 
cipated the people by his sacrifices; and it is he whom it is 
proposed to slay. Citizens, I will not continue, I leave it to 
History; remember, she will judge your sentence, and her 
judgment will be that of ages." But passion proved deaf and 
incapable of foresight. 

The Girondists wished to save Louis XYL, but they feared 
the imputation of royalism, which was already cast upon 
them by the Mountaineers. During the whole transactiim, 
their conduct was rather equivocal; they dared not pronounce 
themselves in favour of or against the accused; and thdr 
moderation ruined them without serving him. At that mo- 
ment his cause, not only that of his throne, but of his life, 
was their own. They were about to determine, by an act of 
justice or hj B. coup d'etat^ whether they should return to 
the legal regime, or prolong the revolutionary regime. The 
triumph of the Girondists or of the Mountaineers was in- 
volved in one or the other of these solutions. The latter 
became exceedingly active. They pretended that, while fol- 
lowing forms, men were forgetful of r^ublican energy, and 
that ^e defence of Louis XYL was a lecture on monarchy 
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^Mxeeaed to the nation. The Jacobins powerfoUy eecooAed 
them, and deputations came to the bar demanding the death 
of the king. 

Yet the GirondistSy who had not dared to maintain the 
question of inviohibilityy proposed a sidlfbl way of saving 
Louis XVI. from death, by appealing from the sentence of 
the oonventimk to the people. The extreme Bight still pro- 
tested against the erection of the assembly into a tribunal; 
but the competence of the assembly having been previously 
decided, all their efforts were turned in another direction. 
Salles proposed that the king should be pronounced gnUty, 
but that the application of the punishment should be left to 
ite primary assembly. Bnzot, fearing that the convention 
would incur the reproach of weakness, thought that it ought 
to pronounce the sentence, and submit the judgment it pro« 
nounced to the decision of the people. This advice was 
vigorously opposed by the Mountaineers, and even by a great 
number of the more moderate members of the convention^ 
who saw, in the convocatMm of the primary assemWes, the 
germ of civil war. 

The assembly had unanimously decided lluRt Louis was 
guilty, when the appeal to the people was put to the ques« 
tion. Two hundred and eighty*four voices voted for, four 
hundred and twenty-four against it; ten declined voting. 
Then came the terrible question as to the nature of the 
punishment. Paris was in a state of the greatest excitement: 
deputies were tiireatened at the very door of the assembly; 
frash excesses on the part of the populace were dreaded; the 
Jacobin dubs resounded with extravagant invectives a^iinst 
Louis XVL, and the Bight. The Mountain, till then ^e 
weakest party in the convention, sought to obtain the majority 
by terror, determined, if it did not succeed, none the less to 
sacrifice Louis XVI. Finally, after four hours of nominal 
appeal, tiie president, Vergniaud, said: ^'Citizens, I am 
about to prodaim the result of the scrutiny. When justice 
has spoken, humanity should have its turn." There were 
seven hundred and twenty-one voters. The actual majority 
was three hundred and sixty-one. The death of the king 
was dedded by a majority of twenty-six votes. Opinions 
were very various: Girondists voted for his death, with a 
reservation, it is true; most of the members of the Bight 
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TOted for imprisonment or exile; a few Mountaiiieers voted 
with the Girondists. As soon as the result was known, the 
president said, in a tone of grief: " In the name of the con- 
Tention, I declare the punishment, to which it c<mdemns 
Louis Ci^t, to be death.'' Those who had undertak^i the 
defence appeared at the bar; they were deeply affected. They 
endeavoured to bring back the assembly to sentiments of com- 
passion, in consideration of the small majority in favour of 
the sentence. But this subject had already been discussed 
and decided. '^ Laws are only made by a simple majority," 
said a Mountaineer. " Yes," replied a voice, " but laws may 
be revdced: you cannot restore the life of a man." Male- 
sherbes wished to speak, but could not. Sobs prevented his 
utterance; he could only articulate a few indistinct words <^ 
intreaty. His grief moved the assembly. The request for 
a reprieve was received by the Girondists as a last resource; 
but this also failed them, and the fatal sentence was pro- 
nounced. 

Louis expected it. When Malesherbes came in tears to 
announce the sentence, he found him sitting in the dark, his 
elbows resting on a table, his face hid in his hands, and in 
profound meditation. At the ndse of his entrance, Louis 
rose and said: ^' For two hours I have been trying to discover 
if, during my reign, I have deserved the sli^test reproach 
from my subjects. Well, M. de Malesherbes, I swear to you, in 
the truth of my heart, as a man about to appear before God, 
that I have constantly sought the happiness of my people, 
and never indulged a wish opposed to it." Malesherbes 
urged that reprieve would not be rejected, but this Louis 
did not expect. As he saw Malesherbes go out, Louis 
begged him not to forsake him in his last moments; Male- 
sherbes promised to return; but he came several times, and 
was never Me to gain access to him. Louis asked for him 
frequently, and i^peared distressed at not seeing him. He 
received without emotion the formal announcemait of his 
sentence from the minist^ of justice. He asked three days 
to prepare to appear before Grcd; and also to be allowed the 
services of a priest^ and permission to communicate freely 
with his wife and children. Only the last two requests were 
granted. 
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The interview was a distressing scene to this desolate 
family; but the moment of separation was far more so. LooiSy 
on parting with his family, {Htmiised to see them again the 
next day; but, on reaching his room, he felt that the trial 
would be too much, and, pacing up and down violentlji he 
exdaimed, '* I will not go!" This was his last struggle; the 
rest of his time was spent in preparing for death. The night 
before the execution he slept calmly. Cl^ry awoke him, as 
he had been ordered, at five, and received his last instruc- 
tions. He then communicated, commissioned Clcry with his 
dying words, and all he was allowed to bequeath, a ring, a 
seal, and some hair* The drums were already beating, and 
the dull sound of travelling cannon, and of confused voices, 
might be heard. At length Santerre arrived. " You are 
come for me," said Louis; "I ask one moment." He de- 
posited his will in the hands of the municipal officer, asked 
for his hat, and said, in a firm tone: '^ Let us go." 

The carriage was an hour on its way from the Temple to 
the Place de la Revolution. A double row of soldiers lined 
the road; more than forty thousand men were under arms. 
Paris presented a gloomy aspect. The citizens present at the 
execution manifested neither applause nor regret; all were 
silent. On reaching the place of execution, Louis alighted 
from the carriage. He ascended the scaffold with a firm step, 
knelt to receive the benediction of the priest, who is recorded 
to have said, " Son of Saint Louis, ascend to heaven!" With 
some repugnance he submitted to the binding of his hands, 
and walked hastily to the left of the scaffold: " I die inno- 
cent," said he; "I forgive my enemies; and you, unfortunate 
people ....." Here, at a signal, the drums and trumpets 
drowned his voice, and the three executioners seized him. 
At ten minutes after ten he had ceased to live. 

Thus perished, at the age of thirty- nine, after a reign of 
sixteen years and a half, spent in endeavouring to do good, 
the best but weakest of monarchs. His ancestors bequeathed 
to him a revolution. He was better calculated than any of 
them to prevent and terminate it; for he was capable of 
becoming a reformer-king before it broke out, or of becoming 
a constitutional king afterwards. He is, perhaps, the only 
prince who, having no other passion, had not that of power, and 
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who uoitod the two qualitieB which mftke good kingSy fear 
of God and love of the people. He parishedy the yictim of 
paseions which he did not share; of those of the persons 
aboQt him, to which he was a stranger, and to those of the 
multitude, which he had not exd£ad. Few memories of 
kings are so commendable. History will si^ of hnn, that, 
wi^ a little more strength of mind» he would have been an 
exemplary king. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

FROM THE 2 1st OF JANUARY, 1793, TO THE 2nD OF JUNE. 

P<^tical and military sitnation of France — ^England, Holland, Spain, Naples, 
and all die circles of the Empire fdl in with the coalition — ^Dumouriez, 
after having conquered Belgium, attempts an expedition into Holland — 
He -wishes to re-establish constitutional monarchy — ^Beyerses of onr 
armies — Struggle between the Gironde and the Mountain — Cons^raey 
of the 10th of March — ^Insurrection of La Vendee ; its progress — ^De- 
fection ot Dumouriez — The Gironde accused of being his accomplices — 
New consiorades against them — ^Establishment of the Commission of 
twelve to frustrate the conspirators — ^Insurrections of the 27th and Slst 
of May against the Commission of tw^ve ; its suppression — Insarrec* 
tion of the 2nd oi June against the two-and-twenty leading Girondists ; 
their arrest — Total defeat of that party. 

The death of Louis XVI. rendered the different parties 
irreconcilable, and increased the external enemies of the 
revolution. The republicans had to contend with all Europe, 
with seyeral classes of malcontents, and with themselyes. 
But the Mountaineers, who then directed the popular move- 
laent, imagined that thej were too far inyolved not to push 
matters to extremity. To terrif j the enemies of the revo- 
lution, to excite the fanaticism of the people bj harangues, 
b/ the presence of danger, and by insurrections; to refer 
everything to it, both the government and the safety of the 
republic ; to infuse into it the most ardent enthusiasm, 
in the name of liberty, equality, and fraternity; to keep it in 
this violent state of crisis for the purpose of making use of 
its passions and its power; such was the plan of Danton and 
the Mountain, who had dK>sen him for their leader. It was 
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he who augmented the popular effervescence hy the growing 
dangers of the republic, and who, under the name of revolu- 
tionarj government, established the despotism of the multi- 
tude, instead of legal libertj. Bobespierre and Marat went 
even much further than he. They sought to- erect into 
a permanent government what Danton considered as merely 
transitory. The latter was only a political chief, while the 
others were true sectarians; the first, more ambitious, the 
second, more fanatical. 

The Mountaineers had, by the catastrophe of the 21st of 
January, gained a great victory over the Girondists, whose 
politics were much more moral than theirs, and who hoped to 
save the revolution, without staining it with blood. But 
their humanity, their spirit of justice, proved of no service, 
and even turn^ against them. They were accused of being 
the enemies of the people, because they opposed their excesses; 
of being the accomplices of the tyrant, b^ause they had sought 
to save Louis XVI.; and of betraying the republic, because 
they recommended moderation. It was with these reproaches 
that the Mountaineers persecuted them with constant ani- 
mosity in the bosom of the convention, from the 21st of 
January till the 31st of May and the 2nd of June. The 
Girondists were for a long time supported by the Centre, 
which sided with the Right against murder and anarchy, and 
with the Left for measures of public safety. This mass, 
which, properly speaking, formed the spirit of the conven- 
tion, displayed some courage, and balanced the power of the 
Mountain and the Commune as long as it possessed those 
intrepid and eloquent Girondists, who carried with them to 
prison and to the scaffold all the generous resolutions of the 
assembly. 

For a moment, union existed among the various parties of 
the assembly. Lepelletier Saint Fargeau was stabbed by a 
retired member of the household guard, named Paris, for 
having voted the death of Louis XVI. The members of the 
convention, united by common danger, swore on his tomb to 
forget their enmities; but they soon revived them. Some of 
the murderers of September, whose punishment was desired 
by the more honourable republicans, were proceeded against 
at Meaux. The Mountaineers, aj^rehensive that their past 
conduct would be inquired into^ and that their adversaries 
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would take advantage of a^condemnation to attack them more 
openlj th^nselves, put a stop to these proceedings. This 
impunity further emboldened the leaders of the multitude; 
and Marat, who at that period had an incredible influence 
over the nlultitude, excited them to piUage the dealers, whom 
he accused of monopolizing provisions. He wrote and 
spoke violently, in his pamphlets and at the Jacobins, against 
the aristocracy of the burghers, merchants, and statesmen, 
(as he designated the Girondists,) that is to say, against those 
who, in the assembly or the nation at large, still opposed the 
reign of the Sans-culottes and the Mountaineers. There was 
something frightful in the fanaticism and invincible obstinacy 
of these sectaries. The name given by them to the Girondists 
from the beginning of the convention, was that of Intrigants, 
on account of the ministerial and rather stealthy means with 
which they opposed in the departments the insolent and public 
conduct of the Jacobins. 

Accordingly, they denounced them regularly in the club. 
"At Rome, an orator cried daily: * Carthage must be destroyed!' 
well, let a Jacobin mount this tribune every day, and say 
these single words, * The Intrigants must be destroyed ! ' Who 
could witiistand us? We oppose crime, and the ephemeral 
power of riches; but we have truth, justice, poverty, and 
virtue in our cause. With such arms, the Jacobins will soon 
have to say: * We had only to pass on, they were already 
extinct.'" Marat, who was much more daring than Robes-* 
pierre, whose hatred and projects still concealed themselves 
under certain forms, was the patron of all denouncers and 
lovers of anarchy. Several Mountaineers reproached him 
with compromising their cause by his extreme counsels, 
and by unseasonable excesses; but the entire Jacobin people 
supported him even against Robespierre, who rarely obtained 
the advantage in his disputes with him. The pillage recom- 
mended in February, in VAmi du Peuple, with respect to 
some dealers, ^ by way of example,' took place, and Marat was 
denounced to the convention, who decreed his accusation after 
a stormy sitting. But this decree had no result, because the 
ordinary tribunals had no authority. This double effort of 
force on one side, and weakness on the other, took place in 
the month of February. More decisive events soon brought 
the Girondists to ruin. 
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Hitherto, the military position of France had beai salis* 
factory. Dumouriez had jast crowned the brilliant campaign 
of Argone by the conqaest of Bdginm. Aflfcer the retreat of 
the IVussians, he had repaired to Paris to concert measures 
for the invasion of the Austrian Netherlands. Betundng te 
the army on the 20th of October, 1792, he began the attack 
on the 28th. The plan attempted so inappropriately, with so 
little strength and success, at the commencement of the wai^ 
was resumed and executed with superior means. Dumouriez^ 
at the head of the army of Belgium, forty thoosand stnmg, 
advanced from Valenciennes upon Mens, supported on ih% 
right by the army of the Ardennes, amounting to about sixteen 
thousand men, under general Valence, who marched frcm 
Givet upon Namur; and on his left, by the army of the 
north, eighteen thousand strong, under general Labour- 
donnaie, who advanced from l2lle upon ToumaL The 
Austrian army, posted before Mens, awaited battle in its 
intrenchments. Dumouries completely defeated it; and the 
victory of Jemmapes opened Belgium to the French, and 
again gave our arms the ascendancy in Europe. A victor on 
the 6th of November, Dumouriez entered Mons on the 7th, 
Brussels on the 14tb, and liege on the 28di. Valence took 
Namur, Labourdonnaie Antwerp; and by the middle of 
s December, the invasion of the Netherlands was ccmipletely 
'achieved. The French army, master of the Meuse and 
the Scheldt, took up its winter quarters, after driving beyond 
the Roer the Austrians, whom they might have driven be- 
yond the Lower Rhine. 

From this moment hostilities began between Dumonriea 
and the Jacobins. A decree of the conventkm, dated the 
15th of September, abrogated the Belgian customs, and demo- 
cratically organized that country. The Jacobins sent agents to 
Belgium to propagate revolutionary principles, and establish 
clubs on the mod^ of the parent society; but the Flemings, 
who had received us with enthusiasm, became cool at the heiavy 
demands made upon them, and at the general pillage and in- 
suj^rtable anarchy which the Jacobins brought with them. 
AU the party that had opposed the Austrian army, and hoped 
to be free under the protection of France, found our rule too 
severe, and regretted having sought our aid, or suppcnied us. 
Dumouriez, who had projects of independence for llie Flonings, 
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tuid of ambition ior himself, came to Paris to complain of this 
nnpditio conduct with r^a^ to the conquered countries. He 
changed his hitherto equivocal course; he had employed every 
means to keep on terms with the two factions; he had ranged 
himself under the banner of neither, hoping to make use 
of the Right, through his friend Grensonn^, of the Moun- 
tain, by Danton and Lacrmx, and of awing both by his 
victories. But in this second journey he tried to stop the 
Jacobins and to save Louis XVI.; not having been able 
to attain his end, he returned to the army to begin the second 
campaign, very dissatisfied, and determined to make his new 
victories the means of stopping the revolution and changing 
its government. 

This time all the frontiers of France were to be attacked by 
the European powers. The military successes of the revolu- 
tion, and the catastrophe of the 21st of January, had made 
most of the undecided or neutral governments join the coalition. 

The cabinet of Saint James, on learning the death of 
Louis XYI., dismissed the ambassador Chauvelin, whom it 
had refused to acknowledge since the 10th of August and 
the dethronement of the king. The convention, finding 
England already leagued wil^ Ihe coaHtion, and consequently 
all its promises of neutrality vain and illusive, on the 1st of 
February, 1793, declared war against the king of Great 
Britain and the stadtholder of Holland, who had been entirely 
guided by the cabinet c^ Saint James' since 1788. England 
had hitherto preserved the appearances of neutrality, but it 
took advantage of this opportunity to appear on the scene of 
hostilities. For some time disposed for a rupture, Pitt em- 
ployed all his resources, and in the space of six months con- 
cluded seven treaties (dalliance, and six treaties of subsidies.* 

* Tliese treaties were as follows : tlie 4tli March, articles between Great 
Britain and Hanover ; 25tli March, treaty of alliance at London between 
Bassia and Great Britain ; lOth April, treaty of subsidies with the land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel; 2dth April, treat j of subsidies with Sardinia; 25th 
May, treaty of alliance at Madrid with Spain ; 12th July, treaty of alliance 
with Naples, the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; 14th July, treaty of alliance 
at the camp before Mayence with Prussia ; 30t£ August, treaty of alliance 
at London with the emperor; 2l8t September, treaty of subsidies with the 
margraTe of Baden ; 26th September, treaty of alliance at London with 
Portugal. By these treaties England gave considerable subsidies, moret 
especially to Austria and Prussia. 

o2 
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England thus became the soul of the coalition against France; 
her fleets were ready to sail; the minister had obtained 
3,200,000/. extraordinary, and Pitt designed to profit by our 
revolution by securing the preponderance of Great Britmn, 
as Richelieu and Mazarin had taken advantage of the crisis 
in England in 1640, to establish the French domination in 
Europe. The cabinet of Saint James was only influenced by 
motives of English interests; it desired at any cost to eflect 
the consolidation of the aristocratical power at home, and the 
exclusive empire in the two Indies, and on the seas. 

The cabinet of Saint James then made the second levee of 
the coalition. Spain had just undergone a ministerial change; 
the famous Grodoi, duke of Alcudia, and since Prince of the 
Peace, had been placed at the head of the government by 
means of an intrigue of England and of the emigration. 
This power came to a rupture with the republic, after having 
interceded in vain for Louis XVI., and made its neutrality 
the price of the life of the king. The Grerman empire en- 
tirely adopted the war; Bavaria, Suabia, and the elector 
palatine joined the hostile circles of the empire. Naples 
followed the example of the Holy See; and the only neutral 
powers were Venice, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Turkey. Russia was still engaged with the second partition 
of Poland. 

The republic was threatened on all sides by the most war- 
like troops of Europe. It would soon have to face forty-five 
thousand Austro- Sardinians in the Alps; fifty thousand 
Spaniards on the Pyrenees; seventy thousand Austrians or Im- 
perialists, reinforced by thirty-eight thousand Anglo-Batavians, 
on the Lower Rhine and in Belgium; thirty-three thousand 
four hundred Austrians between tibe Mouse and the Moselle; 
a hundred and twelve thousand six hundred Prussians, Aus- 
trians and Imperialists on the Middle and Upper Rhine. In 
order to confront so many enemies, the convention decreed a 
levy of three hundred thousand men. This measure of 
external defence was accompanied by a party measure for 
the interior. At the moment the new battalions, about to 
quit Paris, presented themselves to the assembly, the 
Mountain demanded the establishment of an extraordinary 
tribunal to maintain the revolution at home, which the bat- 
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talions were goiog to defend on the frontiers. This tribunal, 
composed of nine members, was to try without jury or i^- 
peal. The Girondists arose with all their power against so 
arbitrary and formidable an institution, but it was in vain; for 
they seemed to be favouring the enemies of the republic by 
rejecting a tribunal intended to punish them. All they ob- 
tained was the introduction of juries into it, the removal of 
some violent men, and the power of annulling its acts, as long 
as they maintained any influence. 

The principal efforts of the coalition were directed against 
the vast frontier extending from the north sea to Huninguen. 
The prince of Goburg, at the head of the Austrians, was to 
attack the French army on the Bo6r and the Meuse, to enter 
Belgium; while the Prussians, on the other point, should 
march against Custine, give him battle, surround Mayence, and 
after taking it, renew the preceding invasion. These two 
armies of operation wei*e sustained in the intermediate posi- 
tions by considerable forces. Dumouriez, engrossed by am- 
bitious and reactionary designs, at a moment when he ought 
only to have thought of the perils of France, proposed to 
himself to establish the royalty of 1791, in spite of the con- 
vention and Europe. What Bouill^ could not effect for an 
absolute nor Lafayette for a constitutional throne, Dumouriez, 
at a time much less propitious, hoped alone to achieve for an 
abolished constitution and for a royalty without a parly. 
Instead of remaining neutral among factions, as circumstances 
dictated to a genial, and even to an ambitious man, 
Dumouriez preferred a rupture with them, in order to sway 
them. He conceived a design of forming a party out of 
France; of entering Holland by means of the Batavian 
republicans opposed to the stadtholdership, and to English 
influence; to deliver Belgium from the Jacobins; to unite 
these countries in a single independent state, and secure for 
himself their political protectorate after having acquired 
all the glory of a conqueror. To intimidate parties, he was 
to gain over his troops, march on the capital, dissolve the 
convention, put down popular meetings, re-establish the 
constitution of 1791, and give a king to France. 

This project, impracticable amidst the great shock between 
the revolution and Europe, appeared easy to the flery and 
adventttrous Dumouriez. Instead of defending the line. 
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lihreatened from Mayence to the Bo^r, he threw himself oo 
the left of the operationsi and entered Holland at the head of 
twenty thousand meai. Bj a rapid march he was to readli 
the centre of the United FroTlnees, attack the fortresses 
£rom behind, and be joined at Nim^uen by twenty-ire 
thousand men under general JVCranda, who would probacy 
have made himself master of Maestricht. An army of f<M!^ 
thousand men was to obsenre the Austrians and protect his 
right. 

Dumouriez vigorously prosecuted his expedition into Hol-> 
land; he took Breda and Gertruydenberg, and prepared to 
pass the Biesbos, and capture Dort But the army of ^e 
right experienced in the meantime the most alarming reverses 
on the Lower Meuse. The Austrians assumed the offen« 
sivCy passed the Bo^, beat Miazinski at Aix-la^Chapelle; 
made Miranda raise the blockade of Maestricht^ which he 
had uselessly bombarded; crossed the Meuse, and at Li^e 
put our army, which had fallen back between Tirlemont and 
Louvain, wholly to the rout. Dumouriez reeeived from the 
executive council orders to leave H<^and immediately, and 
to take the command of the troops in Belgium; he was com- 
pelled to obey, and to renounce in part his wildest but 
dearest hopes. 

The Jacobins, at the news of these reverses, became much 
more intractable; unable to conceive a defeat without 
treadiery, especially after the brilliant and unexpected 
victories of the last campaign, they attributed these military 
disasters to party combinations. They denounced the 
Girondists, the ministers, and generals who, they supposed, 
had combined to abandon the republic, and damoured for 
their destruction. Eivalry mingled with suspicion, and they 
desired as much to acquire an exclusive domination, as to 
defaid the threatened territory; they began with the Giron- 
dists. As they had not yet accustomed the midtitude to the 
idea of the proscription of representatives, they at first had 
recourse to a plot to get rid of them; they resolved to strike 
them in the convention, where they would all be assembled, 
and the night of the 10th of March was fixed on for the 
execution g£ the plot. The assembly sat permanently on 
account of the public danger. It was decided on the pre- 
ceding day at the Jacobins and Cordeliers to shut the 
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bsmerSy soniid the toosin, and mardi in two bands on the 
conreDtioQ and the ministers. They started at the appointed 
hoar, tot several circmnstances prevented the eonspirators 
from soocee^ng. The Girondists, apprised, did not attend 
the evening sitting; the secticMis dedared themselves opposed 
to the plot, and Beomonville, minister, of war, advanced 
against them at the head of a battalion of Brest federalists; 
these unexpected obetades, together with the ceaseless rain, 
obliged the con^nrators to disperse. The next day Yergniaud 
denounced the insnrrecticmal committee who had projected 
these murders, demanded that tiie executive council should be 
eommissioned to make inquiries respecting the consfMracy of 
the 10th of March, to examine the registers of the dubs, and 
to arrest the members of the insurrectional committee. ^^ We 
go,'' said he, ^* from crimes to amnesties, from amnesties to 
crimes. Numbers, of dtiiens have begun to confound 
seditious insurrections with the great insurrection of liberty; 
to hxk on the excitement of robbers as the outbursts of 
^lergetic minds, and robbery itsdf as a measure of general 
seeurity. " We have witnessed the development of that strange 
system of liberty, in which we are told: ^ you are free; but 
think with us, or we will denounce you to the vengeance of 
the people; you are free, but bow down your head to the idol 
we worship, or we will denounce you to the vengeance of the 
people; you are free, but join us in persecuting the mea 
whose probity and intdMgence we dread, or we will denounce 
ycm to the vengeance H the pec^e.' Citisens, we have 
reascMi to fear that tiie revolution, like Satmm, will devour 
successivdyall its children, and only engender despotism and 
the calamities which accmnpany it." lliese prophetic words 
produced smne effect in the assanbly; but the measures pro** 
posed by Yei^iaud led to nothing. 

The Jacobins were stopped for a moment by the failure of 
their first enterprise against their adversaries; but the 
insurrection of La Yendib gave them new courage. The 
Yendean war was an inevitable event in the revoluticm. 
This country, bounded by the Loire and the sea, crossed by 
few roads, sprinkled with villages, hamlets, and mancnidl 
residences, had retained its andent feudal state* Li La 
Yend6e there was no dvilization or intelligence, because tiiere 
was no middle dass; and there was no middle dass, because 
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there were no towns, or very feiw. At that time the peasants 
had aoqaired no other ideas than those few conununicated to 
th^n by the priests, and had not separated their interests from 
those of the nobility. These simple and sturdy men, 
devotedly attached to the old state of thii^s, did not under- 
stand a revolution, which was the resi^ <^ a faith and 
necessities entirely foreign to their situation. The nobles 
and priests, being strong in these districts, had not emigrated; 
and the ancient r^ime really existed there, because there 
were its doctrines and its society. Sooner or later, a war 
between France and La Vendue, countries so different, and 
which had nothing in common but language, was inevitable. 
It was inevitable that the two fanaticisms of monarchy and of 
popular soveragnty, of the priesdiood and human reason, 
i^ould raise their banners against each other, and bring 
about the triumph of the old or of the new civilization. 

Partial disturbances had taken place several times in La 
Vendue. In 1792 the count de la Rouairie had prepared a 
general rising, which failed on account of his arrest; but all 
yet remained ready for an insurrecti<m, when the decree for 
raising three hundred thousand men was put into execution. 
This levy became the signal of revolt. The Yend^ans beat 
the gendarmerie at Saint Florens, and took for leaders, in 
different directions, Cathelineau, a waggoner, Charette, a 
naval officer, and Stofflet, a gamekeeper. Aided by arms 
and money from England, the insurrection soon overspread 
the country; nine hundred communes flew to arms at the 
sound of the tocsin; and then the noble leaders Bonchamps^ 
Lescure, La Rochejacqueirn, d'Elbee, and Talmont, joined the 
others. The troops of the line and the battalions of the 
national guard who advanced against the insurgents were 
defeated. General Marc£ was beaten at Saint Vincent by 
Stofflet; general Grauvilliers at Beaupreau, by d'£lbee and 
Bonchamps; general Quetineau at Aubiers, by La Roche- 
jacquelin; and genei'al Ligonnier at Cholet. The Yendeans 
masters of Chatillon, Bressuire, and Yihiers, considered it 
advisable to form some plan of organization bef(»:e they 
pushed their advantages further. They formed three corps, 
each from ten to twelve thousand strong, according to ^e 
division of La Yendce, under three ccnnmanders; the flrst, 
under Bonchamps, guarded the banks of the Loire, and was 
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called L'Armee d'Anjou; the second, stationed in the centre, 
formed the Grande arm6e under d'£lbe; the third, in Lower 
Yend^ was styled L'Arm6e du Hands, under Charette. 
The insurgents established a council to determine their 
operations, and elected Caihelineau generalissimo. These 
arrangements, with this division of the country, enabled them 
to enrol the insurgents, and to dismiss them to their fields, or 
call them to arms. 

The intelligence g£ this formidable insurrection drove the 
convention to adopt still more rigorous measures against 
priests and emigrants* It outlawed aU priests and nobles 
who took part in any gathering, and disarmed all who had 
belonged to the privileged classes. The former emigrants 
were banished for ever; they could not return, under penalty 
of death; their property was confiscated. On the door of 
every house, the names of all its inmates were to be inscribed; 
ttdd the revolutionary tribunal, which had been adjourned, 
began its terrible functions. 

At the same time, tidings of new military disasters arrived, 
<me after the other. Dumouriez, returned to the army of 
Belgium, concentrated all his forces to resist the Austrian 
general, prince de Coburg. His troops were greatly dis- 
couraged, and in want of everything; he wrote to the 
convention a threatening letter against the Jacobins, who 
denounced him. After having again restored to his army a 
part of its fnrmer confidence by some minor advantages, he 
ventured a general action at Neerwinde, and lost it. Belgium 
was evacuated, and Dumouriez, placed between the Austrians 
and Jacobins, beaten by the one and assailed by the other, 
had recourse to the guilty project of defection, in order to 
realize his former designs. He had conferences with c(^onel 
2Cack, and agreed with the Austrians to march upon Paris 
for the purpose of re-establishing the monarchy, leaving them 
on the frontiers, and having first given up to them several 
fortresses as a guaiiiantee. It is probable that Dumouriez 
wished to place on the c(mstitutional throne the young duke 
de Chartres, who had distinguished himself throughout this 
campaign; while the prince de Coburg hoped that if the 
counter-revoluti<m reached that point, it would be carried 
further and restore the son of Louis XVI. and the ancient 
monarchy. A counter-revolution will not halt any more 
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than a revolution; when once begun, it most exhaust itsdf. 
The Jacobins were soon informed of Dumooriez's arrange* 
ments; he took litde precantion to conceal them; whether he 
wished to trj his troops, or to alarm his ^lemies, or whether 
he merelj followed his natural levity. To be m<»ie sure of 
his designs, the Jacobin club sent to him a deputation, oon*> 
nsting of Prolj, Pereira, and Dubuisson, three of its mem- 
bers. Taken to Dumouriez's presence, they received from 
him more admissions than they expected: '* The convention,'^ 
said he, *^ is an assembly of seven hundred and thirty-five 
tyrants. While I have four inches of iron I will not sufier 
it to reign and shed blood with the revolutionary tribunal it 
has just created; as for Ihe republic," he added, '* it is an 
idle word. I had faith in it for three days. Since Jenmiapefl^ 
I have deplored all the successes I obtained in so bad a cause. 
There is only one way to save the coimtry — tha^ is, to re- 
establish the constitution of 1791, and a king." ^Can yoa 
think of it, general?" said Dubuisson; •^the French view 

royalty with hwror — the very name of Louis ** " What 

does it signify wheth^ the king be called Louis, Jacques, <H* 
Philippe?" "And what are your means?" "My army — 
yes, my army will do it, and from my camp, or the stronghold 
of some fortress, it will express its desire for a king." " But 
your project endangers the safety of the prisoners in the 
Temple." « Should the last of the Bourbons be killed, even 
those of Coblentz, France shall still have a king, and if Paris 
were to add this murder to those which have already dis- 
honoured it, I would instantly march up<m it." After 
thus unguardedly disclosing his intentions, Dumooriez pro- 
ceeded to the execution of his impracticaUe design. He was 
really in a very difficult position; the soldiers were very mu<^ 
attached to him, but they were also devoted to their countiy. 
He was to surrender some fortresses which he was not master 
of, and it was to be supposed that the generals under his 
orders, either l&om fidelity to the republic, or from ambition, 
would treat him as he had treated Lafayette. His first 
attempt was not encouraging; after having established himsdf 
at Saint Amand, he essayed to possess himself of Lille, Cood^, 
and Valenciennes; but failed in this enterprise. The 
failure made him hesitate, and prevented his taking the 
initiative in the attack. 
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It was not 60 with the conTention; it acted with a prompt- 
tode, a boidness, a firmness, and, above aU, witha precisi<m in 
attaining its ol^ect, which rendered sncoess certain. When 
we know what we want, and derare it detenninat^ and 
{MTOQipily, we nearij alwajs attain oor object. This qnalitj 
was wanting in Domonriez, and the want impeded his au» 
dacity and deft^rred his partisans. As socm as the conren- 
tion was informed of his projects, it summoned him to its 
bur. He refused to obey; without, however, immediatelj 
raising the standard of revdt. Tiie conTen1i<»i instant^ 
despatched four rqxresentatiyes, Ciunus, Quinette, Lamarque 
Bancal, and Beumonville, minister at war, to bring lum 
before it, or to arrest him in the midst of his army. Dumouriez 
receiyed the commissioners at the head of his staff. They i»^- 
sented to him the decree of the convention; he read it and 
returned it to th^n, saying that the state of his army would not 
admit of his leaving it. He offered to resign, and promised 
in a ci^er season to demand judges himself, and to give an 
account of his designs and of his o^uct. The commis8i<»iera 
tried to induce him to submit, quoting the example of the 
ancient Roman g^ierak. '* We wre always mistaken in our 
quotations,'' he replied; ^ and we disfigure Boman history by 
taking as an excuse f^ our crimes ^e example of their vir- 
tues. The Ramans did not kill Tarquin; the Rcmians had a 
-weH ordered republic and good laws; tiiey had neither a 
Jaoolnn dub nor a revolutionary tribunal. We Kve in a 
time of anarchy. Tigers wish for my head; I will not give 
it them." . " Citizen general," said Camus then, " will you 
obey the decree of the national convention, and repair ta 
Paris?" " Not at present." " Well, 1^^, I declare that 
I suspend you; you are no longer a general; I order your 
arrest" " This is too much," said Dumouriez; and he had 
the commissioners arrested by Grerman hussars, and deli- 
vered them as hostages to the Austrians. After this act of 
revolt he could no longer hesitate. Dumouriez made another 
attempt on C<md^ bat it succeeded no better than the first. He 
tried to induce the army to join him, but was forsaken by it. 
The soldiers were likely for a long time to prefer the republic 
to their general; the attachment to the revolution was in all 
its fervour, and the civil power in all its force. Dumouriez^ 
experienced, in declaring himself against the convention, the 
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fate which Lafayette experienced when he declared himself 
against the legi^tive assembly, and Bouill^ whai he declared 
against the constituent assembly. At this period, a general, 
combining the firmness of Bouill^ with the patriotism and 
popularity of Lafayette, with the victories and resources 
of Dumouriez, would have failed as they did. The revoludoD, 
with the movement imparted to it, was necessarily stronger 
than parties, than generals, and than Europe. Dumouriez 
went over to the Austrian camp with the duke de Chartres, 
colonel Thouvenot, and two squadrons of Berchiny. The 
rest of his army went to the camp at Famars, and joined the 
troops commanded by Dampierre. 

The convention, on learning the arrest of the conunissionerf^ 
established itself as a permanent assembly, declared Dumou- 
riez a traitor to his country, authorized any citizen to attack 
him, set a price on his head, decreed the famous conmiittee of 
public safety, and banished the duke of Orleans and all the 
Bourbons from the republic. Although the Girondists had 
assailed Dumouriez as warmly as the Mountaineers, they were 
accused of being his accomplices, and this was a new cause of 
<;omplaint added to the rest Their enemies became every day 
more powerful; and it was in moments of public danger that 
they were especially dangerous. Hitherto, in the struggle 
between the two parties, they had carried liie day on every 
point. They had stopped all inquiries into the massacres of 
September; they had maintained the usurpation of the com- 
mune; they had obtained, first the trial, then the death of 
Louis XVI.; through their means the plunderings of Feb- 
ruary and the conspiracy of the 10th of March, had remained 
unpunished; they had procured the erection of the revolu- 
tionary tribunal despite the Girondists; they had driven Ro- 
land from the ministry, in disgust; and they had just defeated 
Dumouriez. It only remain^ now to deprive the Gircmdists 
of their last asylum — tiie assembly; this they set about on 
the 10th of April, and accomplished on the 2nd of June. 

Robespierre attacked by name Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, 
Potion, and Gensonn^, in the convention; Marat denounced 
them in the popular societies. As president of the Jacobins, 
he wrote an address to the departments, in which he invoked 
the thunder of petitions and accusations against the traitors 
And faithless delegates who had sought to save the tyrant by 
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an appeal to the public or his imprisonment. The Right and 
the Plain of the convention felt that it was necessary to unite. 
Harat was sent before the revolutionary tribunal. This 
news set the clubs in motion, the people, and the conmiune. 
By way of reprisal, Pache» the mayor, came in the name of 
the thirty-five sections and of the general council, to demand 
the expulsion of the principal Girondists. Young Boyer 
Fonfr^de required to be included in the proscription of his 
colleagues, and the members of the Right and the Plain rose, 
exclaiming, *' All! all!" This petition, though declared 
calumnious, was the first attack upon the convention from 
without, and it prepared the public mind for the destruction 
of the Gironde. 

The accusation of Marat was far from intimidating the 
Jacobins who accompanied him to the revolutionary tribunal. 
Marat was acquitted, and borne in triumph to the assembly. 
From that moment the approaches to the Hall were thronged 
with daring sans-culottes, and the partisans of the Jacobins 
filled the galleries of the convention. The clubists and 
Robespierre's tricoteuses (knitters) constantly interrupted the 
speakers of the Right, and disturbed the debate; while with- 
out, every opportunity was sought to get rid of thejGirondists. 
Henriot, commandant of the section of sans-culottes, excited | 
against them the battalions about to march for La Vendue. 
Guadet then saw that it was time for something more than 
complaints and speeches; he ascended the tribune. ^^ Citi- 
zens," said he, " while virtuous men content themselvea 
with bewailing the misfortunes of the country, conspirators 
are active for its ruin. With Caesar they say: * Let them 
talk, we will act.' Well, then, do you act also. The evil 
consists in the impunity of the conspirators of the 10th of 
March; the evil is in anarchy; the evil is in the existence of 
the authorities of Paris — authorities striving at once for gain 
and dominion. Citizens, there is yet time; you may save 
the republic and your compromised glory. I propose to 
abolish the Paris authorities, to replace within twenty-four 
hours the municipality by the presidents of the sections, to 
assemble the convention at Boui^es with the least possible 
delay, and to transmit this decree to the departments by ex- 
traordinary couriers." The Mountain was surprised for a 
moment by Guadet's motion. Had his measures been at 
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ODoe adopted, there would have been en end to the domina-* 
tion of the commune, and to the projects of the conspirators ^ 
but it is also probable that the agitation of parties would, 
have brought on a civil war, that the conv^ition would have 
been dissolved by the assembly at Bourges, that all centre o£ 
action would have been destroyed, and that the revolution, 
would not have been suffidendy strong to contend against 
internal struggles and the attacks of Europe. This was what 
the moderate party in the assembly feared. Dreading anarchy 
if the career of the c<»nmune was not stopped, and counter- 
revolution if the multitude were too closely kept down, it9 
aim was to maintain the balance between the two extremes o£ 
the convention. This party comprised the committees o£ 
general safety aiid of public safety. It was directed by Bar- 
rere, who, like all m^i of upright intentions but weak 
characters, advocated moderation so long as fear did not make 
him an instrument of cruelty and tyranny. Instead of Gua- 
det's decisive measures, he proposed to nominate an extraor- 
dinary conmiisaion of twelve members, deputed to inquire 
into the conduct of the municipality; to seek out the authors 
of the plots against the national representatives, and to secure 
their persons. This middle course was adopted; but it left 
the commune in existence, and the commune was destined to 
triumph over the convention. 

The Commission of Twelve Ihrew the members of the com- 
mune into great alarm by its inquiries. It discovered a new 
ccmspiracy, which was to be put into execution on the 22nd 
of MAjy and arrested some of the conspirators, and among 
others, Hebert, the d^uty recorder, author of Pere Duchesne, 
who was taken in the very bosom of the municipality. The 
commune, at first astounded, began to take measures of de- 
. fence. From that moment, not conspiracy, but insurrection 
• was the order of the day. The general council, encouraged 
by the Mountain, surrounded itsdf with the agitators of the 
capital; it circulated a report that the Twelve wished to 
purge the convention, and to substitute a counter-revolutionary 
tribunal for that which had acquitted Marat. The Jacobins, 
the Cordeliers, the sections, sat permanently. On the 26th 
of May, the agitation became perceptible; on the 27th, it was 
sufficiently decided to induce the commune to open the attack* 
It accordingly appeared before the convention and demanded 
the liberation of Hebert, and the suppression of the Twelve; 
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it was aocompanied by the deputies of the sectums, who ex* 
pressed the same desire, and the hall was surroimded by a 
large mob. The section of the City even presumed to re- 
quire that the Twelve should be brought befcnre the revolu- 
tionary tribunal Isnard, president of the assembly, replied, 
in a solemn tone: '^ Listen to what I am about to say. If ever 
by one of those insurrections, of such frequent recurrence since 
the lOth of March, and of which the magistrates have never 
apprised the assemUy, a hostile hand be raised against the 
national representatives, I declare to you in the name of all 
France, Pans will be destroyed. Yes, universal France 
would rise to avenge such a crime, and soon it would be 
matter of doubt on which side of the Seine Paris had stood*** 
This r^ly became the signal for great tumult. " And I de- 
clare to you," exclaimed Danton, " that so much impudence 
begins to be intolerable; we will resist you." Then turning 
to the Right, he added: " No truce between the Mountain and 
the cowards who wished to save the tyrant." 

The utmost confusion now reigned in the halL The 
strangers' galleries vociferated denunciations of the Bight; 
the Mountain broke fortii into menaces; every moment depu- 
tations arrived without, and the convention was surrounded 
by an immense multitude. A few sectionaries of the Mail 
and of the Butte-des-Moulins, commanded by Baffet, drew 
up in the passages and avenues to defend it. The Girondists 
withstood, as long as they could, the deputations and the 
Mountain. Threatened within, besieged without, they would \ 
have availed themselves of this violence to arouse the indig- J 
nation of the assembly. But the minister of the interior, 
Garat, deprived them of this resource. Called upon to give an 
account of the state of Paris, he declared that the convention 
had nothing to fear; and the opinion of Gurat, who was con- 
sidered impartial, and whose conciliatory turn of mind in- 
volved him in equivocal proceedings, emboldened the mem- 
bers of the Mountain. Isnard was obliged to resign the chair, 
which was taken by Herault de S^cheUes, a sign of victory 
for the Mountain. The new president replied to the peti- 
tioners, whom Isnard had hitherto kept in the back ground. 
" The power of reason and the power of the people are the 
same thing. You demand from us a magistrate and justice. 
The representatives of the people will give you both." It 
was now very late; the Right was discouraged, some of its 
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members bad left. Tbe petitioners bad moved from tbe bar 
to tbe seats of tbe representatives, and tbere, mixed up witb 
tbe Mountain, witb outcry and disorder, tbey voted, all to- 
getber, for tbe dismissal of tbe Twelve, and tbe liberation of 
tbe prisoners. It was at balf-past twelve, amidst tbe applause 
of tbe galleries and tbe people outside, tbat tbis decree was 



It would, perbaps, bave been wise on tbe part of tbe Gi- 
rondists, since tbey were really not tbe strongest party, to bave 
made no recurrence to tbis matter. Tbe movement of tbe 
preceding day would bave bad no otber result tban the sup- 
pression of the Twelve, if otber causes bad not prolonged it. 
But animosity bad attained such a height, tbat it bad become 
necessary to bring tbe quarrel to an issue; since tbe two parties 
could not endure each otber, the only alternative was for them 
to fight; tbey must needs go on from victory to defeat, and 
from defeat to victory, growing more and more excited 
every day, until tbe strongest finally triumphed over the 
weaker party. Next day, the Right regained its position in 
the convention; tbey declared tbe decree of tbe preceding 
day illegally^ passed, in tumult and under compulsion, and the 
commission was re-established. " You yesterday," said 
Danton, " did a great act of justice; but I declare to you, if 
the commission retains tbe tyrannical power it has hitherto 
exercised; if tbe magistrates of the people are not restored to 
their functions; if good citizens are again exposed to arbitrary 
arrest; then, after having proved to you tbat we surpass our 
enemies in prudence, in wisdom, we sball surpass them 
in audacity and revolutionary vigour." Danton feared to 
commence the attack; be dreaded the triumph of tbe Moun- 
tain as much as be did tbat of the Girondists: be accordingly 
sought, by turns, to anticipate tbe 31 st of May, and to mode- 
rate its results. But be was reduced to join his own party 
during the conflict, and to remain silent after tbe victory. 

The agitation, which bad been a little allayed by tbe sup- 
pression of the Twelve, became threatening at the news of 
their restoration. Tbe benches of tbe sections and popular 
societies resounded witb invectives, with cries of danger, with 
calls to insurrection. Hebert, having quitted his prison, re- 
appeared at the commune. A crown was placed on his brow, 
which be transferred to the bust of Brutus, and then rushed 
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to the Jacobins to demand vengeance on the Twelve. Robes- 
pierre, Marat, Danton, Cliaumette, and Padie then com- 
bined in organizing a new movement. The insurrection was 
modelled on that of the 10th of August. The 29th of May 
was occupied in preparing the public mind. On the 30t^ . 
members of the electoral college, commissioners of the dubs, • 
and deputies of sections assembled at the Evech^, declared 
themselves in a state of insurrection, dissolved the general 
council of the commune, and immediately reconstituted it, 
making it take a new oath; Henriot received the title of 
commandant-general of the armed force, and the sans-culottes 
were assigned forty sous a day while under arms. These 
preparations made, early on the morning of the 31st the tocsin 
rang, the drums beat to arms, the troops were assembled, and 
all marched towards the convention, which for some time past 
had held its sittings at the Tuileries. 

The assembly had met at the sound of the tocsin. The 
minister of the intaior, the administrators of the depart- 
ment, and the mayor of Pans had been summoned, in succes- 
sion, to the bar. Grarat had given an account of the agitated 
state of Paris, but appeared to ai^rehend no dangerous result. 
Lhuillier, in the name of the department, declared it was only 
a moral insurrection. Pache, the mayor, appeared last, and 
informed them, with an hypocritical air, of the operations of 
the insurgents; he pretended that he had employed every 
means to maintain order; assured them that the guard of the 
convention had been doubled, and that he had prohibited the 
fbring of the alarm cannon; yet, at the same moment, the 
cannon was heard in the distance. The surprise and excite- 
ment of the assembly were extreme. Cambon exhorted the 
members to union, and called upon the people in the strangers' 
gallery to be silent. "Under these extraordinary circum- 
stances," said he, " the only way of frustrating the designs of 
the malcontents is to make the national convention respected." 
" I demand," said Thuriot, " the immediate abolition of the 
Commission of Twelve." " And I," cried Tallien, " that th 
sword of the law may strike the conspirators who pilpfane^me 
very bosom of the convention." The Girondists, jon^eir 
part, required that the audacious Henriot should be ca|l^to the 
bar, for having fired the alarm cannon without the jfennission 
of the convention. " If a struggle take place," said Ver- 

p 
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gniand, *' be the success whftt it may, it will be tbe min of the 
republic Let every member swear to die at his post." The 
entire assembly rose, applauding the propositi<»i. Dantcm 
mshed to the tribune: " Break up the Commission of Tweive! 
you have heard the thunder of the cannon. J£ you are 
politic legislators, far from blaming the outbreak of Paris, 
you wiD turn it to the profit of the republic, by reforming 
your own errors, by dismissing your commissicm. — ^I address 
those," he continued, on hearing murmurs around him, ** who 
possess some political talent, not dullards, who can only act 
and speak in obedience to their passions. — Consider the 
grandeur of your aim; it is to save the people from their 
foes, from the aristocrats, to save them fr(»i their own blind 
fury. If a few men, really dangerous, no matter to what 
party they belong, should then seek to prdong a movement, 
because useless, by your act of justice, Paris itself will hurl 
them back into their original insignificance. I calmly, simply, 
and deliberately demand the suppression of the commission, 
on political grounds." The commission was violently attacked 
on one side, feebly defended on the other; Barr^ and the 
committee of public safety, who were its creators, proposed 
its suppression, in order to restore peace, and to save the 
assembly from being left to the mercy of the multitude. The 
moderate portion of the Mountain were about to adopt this 
concession, when the deputations arrived. The members of 
tiiie department, those of the municipality, and the commissaries 
of sections, being admitted to tlie bar, demanded not merely 
the suppression of the Twelve, but also the punishment of 
the moderate members, and of all the Girondist chiefs. 

The Tuileries was completely blockaded by the insurgents; 
and the presence of their commissaries in the convention 
emboldened the extreme Mountain, who were desirous of 
destroying the Girondist party. Robespierre, their leader 
and orator, spoke: " Citizens, let us not lose this day in vain 
clamours and unnecessary measures; this is, perhaps, the last 
day in which patriotism will combat with tyranny. Let the 
faithful representatives of the people combine to secure their 
happiness." He urged the convention to follow the course 
pointed out by the petitioners, rather than that proposed by 
the committee of public safety. He was thundering forth a 
lengthened declamation against his adversaries, when Ver* 
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gmaud interfered: "Conclude this!" — "I am about to 
conclude, and against yon! Against you, wbo, after the 
re(vohition of the 10th of August, sought to bring to the 
8caffi:^d those who had effected it. Against jou, who have 
never ceased in a coarse whieh involved the destruction of 
Paris. Against 70U, who desired to save the tjrant 
Against you, who conspired with Dumoories. Against 
you, who fiercely persecuted the same patriots whose heads 
DumourieE demanded. Against you, whose criminal venge- 
ance provoked those cries of vengeance which you seek 
to make a crime in your victims. I conclude: my con- 
elusion is — I {»t>pose a decree of accusation against all the 
acoomj^ces of Dumouriez, and against those who are indi- 
cated by the petitioners." Notwithstanding the violence o£ 
this outbreak, Robespierre's party were not victorious. The 
insurrection had only been directed against the Twelve, and 
tiie committee of public safety, who proposed their sup- 
pression, prevailed over the commune. The assembly adopted 
the decree of Barrere, which dissolved the Twelve, placed the 
public force in permanent requisition, and, to satisfy the peti- 
tioners, directed the committee of puUic safety to inquire 
into the conspiracies which they denounced. As soon as the 
multitude surrounding the assembly was informed of these 
measures, it received them with applause, and dispersed. 

But the conspirators were not (tisposed to rest content with 
this half triumph: they had gcme further on die 30th of May 
than on the 29th; and on the 2nd of June they went further 
than on the 3 1st of May. The insurrection, from being 
moral, as they termed it, became personal; that is to say, it 
was no longer directed against a power, but against the deputies ; 
it passed from Danton and Uie Mountain, to Robespierre, 
Mfurat, and the commune. On the evening of the 3 1 st, a Jaco- 
bin deputy said: " We have had but half the game yet; we 
must complete it, and not allow the people to cool." Henriot 
offered to place tbe armed force at ^e di^sition of the dub. 
The insurrectional committee openly took up its quarters near 
the convention. The wh(^e of iJie 1st of June was devoted to 
the preparation of a great movement. The commune wrote 
to the sections: *' Citizens, remain under arms: the danger of 
the country raiders this a supr^ne law." In the evening, 
Marat, who was the chief author of the 2nd of June, repaired to 

f2 
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the Hotel de Ville, ascended the dock-tower himself and rang 
the tocsin; he called upon the members of the council not to 
separate till they had obtained a decree of accusation against 
the traitors and the *' statesmen." A few deputies assemUed 
at the convention, and the ccHispirators came to demand the 
decree against the proscribed parties; but they were not yet 
suificiendy strcmg to enforce it from the convention. 

The whole night was spent in making preparations; the 
tocsin rang, drums beat to arms, the people gathered together. 
On Sunday morning, about eight o'clock, Henriot presented 
himself to the general council^ and declared to his accom- 
plices, in the name of the insurrectionary people, that they 
would not lay down their arms until they had obtained the 
arrest of the conspirator deputies. He dien placed himself 
at the head of the vast crowd assembled in the Place de THdtel 
de Ville, harangued them, and gave the signal for their 
d^arture. It was nearly ten o'clock when die insurgents 
reached the Place du Carousel Henriot posted round the 
ch&teau, bands of the most devoted men, and the convention 
was soon surrounded by eighty thousand men, the greater 
part ignorant of what was required of them, and more 
disposed to defend than to attack the deputation. 

The majority of the proscribed members had not pro- 
ceeded to the assembly. A few, courageous to the last, had 
come to brave the storm for the last time. As soon as the 
sitting commenced, the intr^id Lanjuinais ascended the 
tribune. *'I demand," said he, <'to speak respecting the 
general call to arms now beating throughout Paris." He 
was immediately interrupted by cries of "Down! down! 
He wants civil war! He wants a counter-revolution! He 
calumniates Paris! He insults the people." Despite the 
threats, the insults, the clamours of the Mountain and the 
galleries, Lanjuinais denounced the projects of the commune 
and of the malcontents; his courage rose with the danger. 
" You accuse us," he said, " of calumniating Paris! Paris is 
pure; Paris is good; Paris is oppressed by tyrants who thirst 
for blood and dominipn." These words were the signal for 
the most violent tumult; several Mountain deputies rushed to 
the tribune to tear Lanjuinais from it; but he, clinging 
firmly to it, exclaimed, in accents of the most lofty couraf^e: 
" I demand the dissolution of all the revolutionist authorities 
in Paris. I demand that all they have done during the last 
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three days may be declared null. I demand that all who 
would arrogate to themselves a new authority contrary to 
law, be placed without the law, and that every citizen be 
at liberty to punish them." He had scarcely concluded, when 
the insurgent petitioners came to demand his arrest, and 
that o£ his colleagues. ** Citizens," said they, '' the people 
are weary of seeing their happiness still postponed; they 
leave it once more in yonr hands; save them, or we declare 
that they will save themselves." 

The Right moved the order of the day on the petition of 
the insurgents, and the convention accordingly proceeded to 
the previous question. The petiticmers immediately with- 
drew in a menacing attitude; the strangers quitted the 
galleries; cries to arm» were shouted, and a great tumult 
was heard without: " Save the people!" cried one of the 
Mountain. " Save your colleagues, by decreeing their pro- 
visional unrest." *'No, no!" replied the Right, and even a 
portion of the Left. " We will all share their fate !" exclaimed 
Lareveill^re - Lepaux. The conmiittee of public safety, 
called upon to make a report, terrified at the magnitude of the 
danger, proposed, as on the 31st of May, a measure appa- 
rency conciliatory, to satisfy the insurgents, without entirely 
sacrificing the proscribed members. ^* The committee," 
said Barr^re, '^ appeal to the generosity and patriotism of the 
accused members. It asks of them the suspension of their 
power, representing to them that this alone can put an end 
to the divisions wMch afflict the republic, which can alone 
restore to it peace." A few among them adopted the proposi- 
tion. Isnard at once gave in his resignation; Lanthenas, 
Dessaulz, and Fauchet followed his example; Lanjuinais 
would not. He said: "I have hitherto, I bdieve, shown 
some courage; expect not from me either suspension or 
resignation. When the ancients," he continued, amidst 
violent interruption, ** prepared a sacrifice, they crowned the 
victim with fiowers and chaplets, as they conducted it to the 
altai;; but they did not insult it." Barbaroux was as firm as 
Lanjuinais. ** I have sworn," he said, ^* to die at my post; 
I will keep my oath." The conspirators of the Mountain 
themsdves protested against the proposition of the committee. 
Marat urged that those who make sacrifices should be pure; 
and Billaud-Varennes demanded the trial of the Girondists, 
not their suspension. 
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While this was going on, LacrmXy a deputy of the Moan- 
tain, rushed into the home, and to the tribane, and dedared 
that he had been insulted at the door, that he had been refused 
egress, and that the convention was no longer free. Many of 
the Mountain expressed their indignation at Henriot and 
his troops. Danton said it was neoessarj vigorously to 
avenge tiiis insult to the national mi^esty. Barr^jre prc^osed 
to the convention to {oesent themselves to the people. '* Re- 
presentatives," said he: *' vindicate yonr liberty; suspend your 
sitting; cause the bayidnets that surround you to be lowered." 
The whole convention arose, and set forth in proeessitw, pre 
ceded by its sergeants, and headed by the furesident, who was 
covered* in token of his affliction. Oii arriving at a door <Hi 
the Place du Carousel, they found there Henriot on horseback, 
sabre in hand. *^ What do the people require?^ said the pre- 
sident, Herault de Sechelles; **the convention is whoUy en- 
gaged in promoting their happiness." ^* Herault," ref^ed Hen- 
riot, *' the people have not risen to hear phrases; they require 
twenty-four traitors to be given up to them." " Give us 
all upl" cried those who surrounded the president. Henriot then 
turned to his people, and exdaimed: . ^' Cannoneers^ to your 
guns." Two pieces were directed upon the convention, who^ 
retiring to the gardens, sought an outlet at various points, but 
found all the issues guarded. The soldiers were everywhere 
under arms. Marat ran through the ranks, encouraging and 
exciting them. ^ No weakness," said he; '^ do not quit your 
posts till they have given them up." The convention then 
returned within the house, overwhelmed with a sense <^ 
their powerlessness, convinced of the inutility of their efforts, 
and entirely subdued. The arrest of the proscribed members 
was no longer opposed. Marat, the true dictator of the as- 
sembly, imperiously decided the fate of its members. *^ Du- 
saulx," said he, '^ is an old twaddler, incapable of leading a 
party; Lanthenas is a poor creature, unworthy of a thought; 
Dnooi is merely chargeable with a few absurd notions, and is 
not at all a man to become a counter-revolutionary leader. I 
require that these be struck out of the li^ and their names 
replaced by that of Valaz^." These names were accordingly 
struck out, and that of Yahu^ substituted, and the list thus 
altered was agreed to, scarcely one half of the assemUy taking 
part in the vote. 
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These are the litmed of the illustrious itesa prosctihedt the 
Oircmdifits Groiaomi^ GuiMkt» Briasot, Gorsaa, Potion, Verg- 
niaudy Sfdlee^ Barbaroux^ Cambon, Buoot, Birotteau, Lidcui, 
Babaud, Lasource, Laxjuinaisv Graogeneuve, Lehardj^ 
Lesage, Louvet^ Yaks^ Lebrun, minister of ibreign affairs» 
C^yieres^ isdnister of taxes^ and the members of the Council 
of Twelve. S^ervelegan, Gardien^ Eabaud Saint £&nne» 
Boileauy Bertrand, Vigee, MoUeveau, Henri La Rivkre, Go- 
maire, and Bergoing. The convention placed them under 
arrest at their own houses, and under the protection of the 
people. The order for keeping the assembly itself prisoners 
was at once withdrawn, and the multitude dispersed, but from 
that moment the convention ceased to be free. , 

Thus fell the Gironde party, a party rendered illustrious 
by great talents and great courage, a party which did honour 
to the young republic by its horror of bloodshed, its hatred 
of crime and anarchy, its love of order, justice, and liberty; 
a party unfitly placed between the middle class, whose revo- 
lution it had combated, and the multitude, whose government 
it rejected. Condemned to inaction, it could only render 
illustrious certain defeat, by a courageous struggle and a 
glorious death. At this period, its fate might reac^y be fore- 
seen; it had been driven from post to post; from the Jacobins 
by the invasion of the Mountain; from the commune by 
the outbreak of Potion; from the ministry by the retirement 
of Roland and his colleagues; from the army by the defection 
of Dumouriez. The convention alone remained to it, there it 
threw up its intrenchments, there it fought, and there it fell. 
Its enemies employed against it, in turn, insurrection and 
conspiracy. The conspiracies led to the creation of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, which seemed to give a momentary advan- 
tage to the Gironde, but which only excited its adversaries the 
more violently against it. These aroused the people, and 
took from the Girondists, first, their authority, by destroying 
the Twelve; then, their political existence, by proscribing their 
leaders. 

The consequences of this disastrous event did not answer the 
expectations of any one. The Dantonists thought that the 
■dissensions of parties were at an end: civil war broke out. 
The moderate members of the committee of public safely 
thought that the convention would resume all its power: it 
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was utterly subdued. The commune thought that the 3l8t of 
May would secure to it domination; d(nnination fell to Robes- - 
jnerre, and to a few men devoted to his fortune, or to the prin- 
ciple of extreme democracy. Lastly, there was another party 
to be added to the parties defeated, and thencef<»th hostile ; and 
as after the 10th of August the republic had been opposed to 
the constitutionalists, i^r the dlst of May the Reign of 
Terror was opposed to the moderate party of the repubUc. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

PEOM THK 2nd of JUNE, 1793, TO APRIL, 1794. 

Insnrreetioii of the departments against the Slst of May — Protracted re- 
verses on the frontiers — ^Progress of the Vendeans — The Mountaineers 
deeree the constitution of 1793, and immediately suspend it to main- 
tain and strengthen the revolutionary government — Levy en masse; 
law against suspected persons — ^Victories of the Mountaineers in the 
interior, and on the frontiers — ^Death of the queen, of the twenty-two 
Girondists, &c. — Committee of public safety; its power; its mem- 
bers — ^Republican calendar — The conquerors of the dlst of May sepa- 
rate—The ultra-revolutionary faction of the commune, or the Hebert- 
ists, abolish the Catholic religion, and establish the worship of Reason ; 
iu struggle with the committee of public safety; its defeat — The mo- 
derate faction of the Mountaineers, or the Dantonists, wish to destroy 
the revolutionary dictatorship, and to establish the legal government ;. 
their fkll — The committee of the public welfare remains alone, and tri- 
umphant. 

It was to be presumed that the Girondists would not bow to 
their defeat, and that the 31st of May would be the signal 
for the insurrection of the departments against the Moun- 
tain and the commune of Paris. This was the last trial 
left them to make, and they attempted it. But, in this deci- 
sive measure, there was seen the same want of union which 
had caused their defeat in the assembly. It is doubtful whe- 
ther the Girondists would have triumphed, had they been 
united, and especially whether their triumph would have 
saved the revolution. How could they have done with just 
laws what the Mountaineers effected by violent measures? How 
could they have conquered foreign foes without fanaticism, 
restrained parties without the aid of terror, fed the multitude- 
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without a tnaximumy and supplied tlie armies without requi- 
sition? If the dlst of Maj had had a different result, what 
happened at a much hiter period would probably have taken 
place immediately, namely, a gradual abatement of the reyo- 
lutionarj movement, increased attacks on the part of Europe, 
a general resumption of hostilities by all parties, the days of 
Frairial, without power to drive back the multitude; the days 
of Yend^miaire, without power to repei. the royalists; the 
invasion of the coalesced powers, and, according to the policy 
of the times, the partition of France. The republic was 
not sufficiently powerful to meet so many SiUaxka an it did 
after the reaction of Thermidor. 

However this may be, the Girondists, who ought to have 
remained quiet or fought all together, did not do so, and, after 
the 2nd of June, all the moderate men of the party remained 
tmder the decree of arrest; the others escaped. Yergniaud, 
Oensonnc, Duoos, TonfrMe, kc^ w^re among the first; F6tk>n, 
Barbarous, Guadet, Louvet, Bozot, and !Luijuinais, among 
the latter. They repaired to Evreux, in the d^artment 
de I'Eure, where Buzot had much influence^ and thence to 
Caen, in Calvados. These made this town the centre of the 
insurrection. Brittany soon jmned them. Tlie insurgents, 
under the name of the cusembfy of the departments assem' 
hied at Caen, formed an army, appointed general Wimp- 
fen commander, arrested the Mountaineers, Romme, and 
Prieur de la Mame, commissaries of the convention, and 
prepared to march on Paris. From this place, a young, 
beautiful, and courageous woman, Charlotte Corday, went 
to punish Marat, the principal author of the Slst of May, 
and the 2nd of June. She hoped to save the repuUic by 
sacrificing herself to its cause. But tyranny did not rest 
with one man; it belonged to a party, and to the violent 
^tuation of the republic. Charlotte Corday, after execut- 
ing her generous but vain design, died with unchanging 
cahnness, modest courage, and the satisfaction of having done 
well.* But Marat, afl«r his assassination, became a greater 

* The following are a few of the replies of this heroic girl before the 
revolutionary tribunal:— What were your intentions in killing Marat? — 
To put an end to the troubles of France. — Is it long since you conceived 
this project ? — Since the proscription of the deputies of the people on the 
4)l8t of May. — You learned then by the papers that Marat was a friend of 
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okject of enthusiaflm with the people than he had heea 
while living. He was invoked on aU the pnbHc squares; his 
bast was placed in all tiie popular societies, and the ccmvea* 
^n was obliged to grant him the honours of the Pantheon. 

At the same time Lyons arose, MarseiUes and Bordeanx 
took arms, and more than sixty departments joined the insor* 
rection. This altac^ soon led to a general rising among all 
parties, andtherc^alists £or the most part toc^ advantage of 
the movenient wludi the Girondists had commenced. They 
sought, especially, to direct the insurrection of Lyons, in 
ord^ to make it the centre of the movement in the south. 
This city was strongly attached to Uie ancient ordw of things. 
Its manufactures of silver and gold and silk^i embroidery, 
and its trade in arttdes of luxury, made it dependent on the 
upper classes. It therefore declared at an early period 
against a social change, which destroyed its former con* 
nexions, and rumed its manufactures, by destr^^ing the nobi- 
lity and clergy. Lyons, accordingly, in 1790, even under 
the constituent assembly, wh^d the emigrant princes were 
in that n^ghbourhood, at the court of Turin, had made 
attempts at a rising* These attempts, directed by priests 
and noises, had heea repressed, but the spirit remained the 
same. There, as elsewhere, after the 10th of August, men 
had wished to bring about the revcdution of the multitude, 
and to establish its gOYcmment. Cbaliar, the fanatical imi- 
tator of Marat, was at the head of tiie Jacobins, the sans- 
culottes, and the municipality of Lycms. His audacity in- 
creased after the massacres of S^tember and the 21st of 
January. Yet notMag had as yet been decided between 
the lower r^ublican class, and the middle royalist dass, the 
one having its seat of power in the municipali^, and the 
oth^ in the sections. But the disputes becune greater to* 
wards the end of May; they fought, and the sections carried 
the day. The municipality was besieged, and taken by 
assault. Chalier, who had fled, was appreli^nded, and exe- 
euted. The secticmaries, not as yet daring to throw off the 

anarchy ? — " Yes, I knew that he was perverting France. I have killed/' she 
added, raising her voice, ** a man to save a hundred thousand ; a villain, 
to save the innocent ; a wild heast, to give tranquillity to my country. I 
was a republican before the revolution, and I have never been without 
energy." 
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yoke of the eonventioiiy endeayoured to excuse themselves on 
the score of the necessity to which the Jacobins and the 
members of the corporation had reduced them of taking arms. 
The conventiony which could only save itself by means of 
daringy losing eyerything if it yielded, would listen to nothing. 
Meanwhile ^e insurrection of Calvados became known, and 
the people of Lyons, thus encouraged, no hmger feared to 
raise the standard of revolt. They put their town in a state 
of defence; they raised fortifications, formed an army of 
twenty thousand men, received emigrants among them, en* 
trusted the command of their forces to the royalist Pr6cy 
and the marquis de Virieuz, and concerted their operations 
with the king of Sardinia. 

The revdt of Lyons was so much the more to be feared by 
the convention, that by its central position it was sup- 
ported by the south, which took arms, w)nle there was also 
a rising in the west. At Marseilles, the news oi the 
31st of May had aroused the partisans of the Girondists: 
Bebecqui repaired thither in haste. The sections were assem- 
bled; the members of the revolutionary tribunal were outlawed ; 
the two representatives, Baux and Antiboul, were arrested, 
and an army of ten thousand men raised to advance on Paris. 
These measures were the work of the royalists, who, there 
as elsewhere, only waiting for an opportunity to revive their 
party, had at first assumed a republican aj^iearance, but now 
acted in thdr own name. They had secured the sections; 
and the movement was no longer efiected in favour of the 
Girondists^ but for the counter-revolutionists. Once in a state 
of revdt, the party whose opinions are the most violent, and 
whose aim is the clearest, supplants its allies. Bebecqui, per- 
ceiving this new turn c^ the insurrection, threw hioMelf in 
despair into the port of Marseilles. The insurgents took ^e 
road toLycHis; their example was rapidly imitated at Toulon, 
Nimes, Montauban, and the principal towns in the south. In 
Calvados, the insurrection had had the same royalist character, 
since the marquis de Puisaye, at the head of some troops, 
had introduced himself into the ranks of the Girondists. The 
towns of Bordeaux, Nantes, Brest, and L'Orient, were 
favourable to the persons proscribed on the 2nd of June, and 
a few openly joined them; but they were of no great service, 
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because they were restrained by ibe Jacobin party, or by the 
necessity of fighting the royalists of the west. 

The latter, during this almost general rising of the depart- 
ments, continued to extend their enterprises. After their 
first victories, the Yendeans seized on Bressuire, Argenton, 
and Thenars. Entirely masters of their own country, they 
proposed getting possession of the frontiers, and opening 
the way to revolutionary France, as well as communications 
with England. On the 6th of June, the Vendean army, com- 
posed of forty thousand men, under Cathelineau, Lescure, 
Stofflet, and La Bochejacquelin, marched on Saumur, which 
it took by storm. It then prepared to attack and capture 
Nantes, to secure the possession of its own country, and become 
master of the course of the Loire. Cathelineau, at the head 
of the Vendean troops, left a garrison in Saumur, took Angers, 
crossed the Loire, pretended to advance upon Tours and Le 
Mans, and then rapidly threw himself upon Nantes, which 
he attacked on the right bank, while Charette was to attack 
it on the left. 

Everything seemed combined for the overthrow of the 
convention. Its armies were beaten on the north and on the 
Pyrenees, while it was threatened by the people of Lyons 
in the centre, those of Marseilles in the south, the Girondists 
in one part of the west, the Yendeans in the other, and while 
twenty thousand Piedmontese were invading France. The 
military reaction which, after the brilliant campaigns^ of 
Argone and Belgium, had taken place, chiefly owing to the 
diss^eement between Dumouriez and the Jacobins, between 
the army and the government, had manifested itself in a 
most disastrous manner since the defection of the commander- 
in-chief. Theire was no longer unity of operation, enthu* 
siasm in the troops, or agreement between the convention, 
occupied with its quarrels, and the discouraged generals. The 
remains of Dumouriez's army had assembled at the camp at 
Famars, under the command of Dampierre; but they had 
been obliged to retire, after a defeat, under the cannon of 
Bouchain. Dampierre was killed. The frontier from Dun- 
kirk to Givet was threatened by superior forces. Custine 
was promptly called from the Moselle to the army of the 
north, but his presence did not restore afiairs. Yalenciennes, 
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the key to France, wm taken; Cond6 shared the same fate; 
the army, driven £rom position to position, retired beyond the 
Scarpe, before Arras, the last post between the Scarpe 
and Paris. Mayence, on the other side, sorely pressed 
by the enemy and hj famine, gave np all hope of being 
assisted by the army of the Moselle, reduced to inaction; 
and despairing of b^g able to hold ont long, capitolated. 
Lastly, the English government, sedng that Paris and 
the departments were distressed by famine, after the 31st of 
Hay fmd the 2nd of June, pronounced all the ports of France 
in a state of blockade, and that all neutral ^ips attempting 
to bring a supply of provisions would be ocmfiscated. This 
measure, new to the annals of history, and destined to starve 
an entire people, three months afterwards <»riginated the law 
of the tnaxknum. The situation of the repubUc could not be 
worse. 

The convention was, as it were, taken by surprise. It was 
disorganized, because emerging from a struggle, and that the 
conquerors had not had time to establish themselves. A£t&t 
the 2nd of June, befoure the danger became so pressing 
hcfth on tiie frontiers and in the departments, the Moun«> 
tain had sent commissioners in every direction, and im- 
mediatdy turned its attention to the constitution, whidi had 
so long been expected, and from whi<^ it entertained great 
hopes. The Girondists had wished to decree it before the 
2l8t of January, in order to save Louis XYI., by substituting 
legal order for the revdutionary state of things; they re- 
turned to the subject previous to the 31st of May, in order 
to prevent their own ruin. But the Mountaineers, on twa 
occasions, had diverted the assembly from this discussion by 
two coups ditaty the trial of Louis XVL, and the elimination 
of the Gironde. Masters of the field, they now endeavoured 
to secure the repnWcans by decreeing the constitution. 
H^rault de S^didles was the legislator of the Mountain, 
as Condoroet had been of the Gironde. In a few days^ 
this new constituti<m was adopted in the conventicm, and 
submitted to the approval of the primary assemblies. It is 
easy to conceive its nature, with the ideas that then pre- 
vailed respecting democratic government. The constituent 
assembly was considered as aristocratical: the law it had estab- 
lished was regarded as a violation of the rights of the people^ 
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becftose it imposed ecmditions for the exercise of political 
rights; because it did not recognise the most absolute equality^ 
because it had d^uties and magistrates af^inted by ^ectors^ 
and these electors by the pec^e; because, in some cases, it 
put limits to the national sov^reigntyy by exdu^ng a porticm 
of active citizens from high public functions, and the prole- 
taries from the functicms of acting citizens; finally, because, 
instead of fixing on the population as the only basis of poli* 
tical rights, it combined it, in all its operations, with property. 
The constitutional law of 1793 established the pure regime 
of the multitude: it not only recognised the pe(^le as the 
source of all power, but also del^ated the exercise of it to 
the people; an unlimited sovereignty; extreme mobility in 
the magistracy; direct elections, in which every one could 
vote; primary assemblies, that could meet without convoca* 
tion, at given times, to elect representatives and control 
ih&ir acts; a national assembly, to be annually renewed, 
and which, {nx>perly speaking, was only a committee of 
the primary assemblies; such was this constitution. As 
it made the multitude govern, and as it entirely disor* 
ganized authority, it was impracticable at all times; but 
especialbfr in a m<nnent of general war. The Mountain, 
instead of extreme democracy, needed a stem dictatorship. 
The oonstitution was suspended as soon as made, and the 
revolutionary government strengthened and maintained till 
the peace. 

Both dunng the discussion of the constitution and its pre- 
sentation to the primary ass^nbHes, the Mountaineers learned 
the danger which threatened them. These daring men, 
having three or four parties to put down in the interior, 
several kinds of civil war to terminate, the disasters of the 
armies to repair, and all Europe to repel, were not alarmed at 
their position. The r^resentatives of the forty-four thousand 
municipalities came to accept the constitnti(m. Admitted to 
the bar of the assemUy, after making known the assent of 
the people, they required the arrest rf all suspected persons^ 
and a levy en masse of the people, *' Well," exclaimed 
Danton, " let us respond to their wishes. The deputies of 
the primary assemblies have just taken the initiative among 
us, in the way of inspiring terror! I demand that the con- 
vention, which ought now to be penetrated with a sense of 
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its dignity, for it has just been invested with the entire national 
power, I demand that it do now, by a decree, invest the 
primary assemblies with the right of supplying the state 
with arms, provisions, and ammunition; of making an appeal 
to the people, of exciting the energy of citizens, and of raising 
four hundred thousand men. It is with cannon-balls that we 
must declare the constitution to our foes! Now is the time 
to take the last great oath, that we will destroy tyranny, or 
perish r This oath was immediately taken by all the de- 
puties and citizens present. A few days after, Barr^re, in 
the name of the committee of public safety, which was com- 
posed of revolutionary members, and which became the centre 
of operations and the government of the assembly, proposed 
measures still more general: '^ Liberty," said he, ''has be- 
come the creditor of every citizen; some owe her their in- 
dustry; others their fortune; these their counsel; those their 
arms; all owe her their blood. Accordingly, all the French, of 
every age and of either sex, are summoned by their country 
to defend liberty; all faculties, physical or moral; all means, 
political or commercial; all metal, all the elements are her 
tributaries. Let each maintain his post in the national and 
military movement about to take place. The young men 
will fight; the married men will forge arms, transport the 
baggage and artillery, and prepare provisions; the women 
will make tents, and clothes for the soldiers, and exercise their 
hospitable care in the asylums of the wounded; children will 
make lint from old linen; and the aged, resuming the mission 
they discharged among the ancients, shall cause themselves 
to be carried to the public places, where they shall excite the 
courage of the young warriors, and propagate the doctrine 
of hatred to kings, and the unity of the republic National 
buildings shall be converted into barracks, public squares into 
workshops; the ground of the cellars will serve for the pre- 
paration of saltpetre; all saddle horses shall be placed in re- 
quisition for the cavalry; all draught horses for the artiUery; 
fowling-pieces, pistols, swords and pikes, belonging to in<U- 
viduals, shall be employed in the service of the interior. The 
republic being but a large city, in a state of necessity, France 
must be converted into a vast camp." 

The measures proposed by Barrere were at once decreed. 
All Frenchmen, from eighteen to five-and-twenty, took arms; 
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the armies were recruited bj levies of men^ and supported 
by levies of provisions. The republic had very soon four- 
teen armies, and twelve hundred thousand soldiers. France, 
while it became a camp and a workshop for the republicans, 
became at the same time a prison for those who did not 
accept the republic. While marching against avowed enemies, 
it was thought necessary to make sure of secret foes, and the 
famous law, de$ suspects^ was passed. All foreigners were 
arrested, on the ground of their hostile machinations, and 
the partisans of constitutional monarchy and a limited re- 
public were imprisoned, to be kept close, until the peace. 
At the time, this was so far only a reasonable measure of 
precaution. The bourgeoisie, the mercantile people, and the 
middle dasses, furnished prisoners after the 31st of May, as 
the nobility and clergy had done after the 10th of August 
A revolutionary army of six thousand soldiers and a thousand 
artillerymen was formed for the interior. Every indigent citi- 
zen was allowed forty sous a day, to enable him to be present 
at the sectionary meetings. Certificates of citizenship were 
delivered, in order to make sure of the opinions of all who co« 
operated in the revolutionary movement. The functionaries 
were placed under the surveillance of the dubs, a revolu- 
tionary committee was formed in each section, and thus they 
prepared to face the enemy on all sides, both abroad and 
at home. 

The insurgents in Calvados were easily suppressed; at the 
very first skirmish at Vernon, the insurgent troops fled. 
Wimpfen endeavoured to rally them in vain. The moderate 
class, those who had taken up the defence of the Girondists, 
displayed little ardour or activity. When the constitution 
was accepted^ by the other departments, it saw the opportunity 
for admitting that it had been in error, when it thought it 
was taking arms against a mere factious minority. This 
retractation was made at Caen, which had been the head 
quarters of the revolt. The Mountain commissioners did 
not sully this first victory with executions. Greneral Carteaux 
on the other hand, marched at the head of some troops 
Ugainst the sectionary army of the south; he defeated its 
force, pursued it to l^d^urseilles, entered the town after it, and 
Provence would have been brought into subjection like 
Calvados, if the royalists, who had taken refuge at Toukm, 

a 
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ifter their defeat, had not called in the English to their aid, 
and placed in their hands this key to France. Admiral Hood 
entered the town in the name of Louis XVU., whom he 
proclaimed king, disarmed the fleet, sent for eight thousand 
Spaniards hj sea, occupied the surrounding forts, and forced 
Carteaux, who was advancing against Toulon, to fall back on 
Marseilles. 

Notwithstanding this dieck, the conventionalists succeeded 
in isolating the insurrection, and this was a great point. Hie 
Mountain commissioners had made their entrj into the rebel 
cl^)itals; Robert Lindet into Caen; Tallien into Bordeaux; 
Barras and Fr^ron into Marseilles. Only two towns remmned 
to be taken — Toulon and Lyons. 

A simultaneous attack from the south, west, and centre 
was no longer apprehended, and in the interior the ^lemy 
was only on the defensive. Lyons was besieged by Keller- 
mann, general of the army of the Alps; three corps {nressed 
the town on all sides. The veteran soldiers of the Alps, the 
revoluticmary battalions and the newly levied troops, reinforced 
the besiegers every day. The people of Lyons defended 
themselves with all the courage <rf deqwur. At first, Uiey 
relied on the assistance of the insurgents of the south; but 
these having been repulsed by Carteaux, the Lyonnese placed 
their last hope in the army of Piedmont^ ^vdiich attempted 
a diversion in their favour, but was beaten by Kellermann. 
Pressed still mcnre energetically, they saw th^ first positions 
carried. Famine began to be felt, and courage forsook theaau 
The royalist leaders, convinced of the inutility of longer 
resistance, left the town, and the republican army entered the 
walls, where they awaited the orders of the convention. A 
few months after, Toulon itself, defended by veteran troops 
and formidable fortifications, fell into the power of the repub* 
licans. The battalions of the army of Italy, reinforced by 
those which the taking of Lyons left disposable, pressed the 
place dosdy. After repeated attacks and prodigies of skiH 
and valour, they made themselves masters of it, and the 
capture of Toulon finished what that of Ly<ms had begun. 

Everywhere the convention was victorious. The Vendeans 
had failed in their attempt upon Niuites, after having lost 
many men, and their general-in-chief, Cathdineau. This 
i^tadE put an end to the aggressive and previously promising 
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moTement of the Yendean instirrection. The royalists re** 
passed the Loir^ abandoned Saumur, and resumed their 
iormer cantonments. Thej were, however, still formidable; 
and the repnbHcans, who pursued them, were again beaten in 
Ia Yend^. General Biron, who had succeeded general 
Beirajer, unsuoeessfally continued the war with small bodies 
of tro<^; his moderation and defective system of attack 
caused him. to be replaced by Canclaux and Rossignol, who 
were not more fortunate than he. There were two leaders, 
two armies, and two centres of operation — ^the one at Nantes, 
and the other at Saumur, placed und^ contrary influences. 
General Canclaux could not agree with gen^:*al Rossignol, 
nor the moderate Mountain commissioner Philipeaux with 
Bourbotte, the commissions* of the committee of public safety; 
a(Dd this attempt at invasion failed like the preceding attempts, 
for want of concert in plan and acti<m. The committee of 
puMie safety soon reuKdied this, by appointing one sole 
g«Eiaral-in-<£ief, Leehelle, and by introducing war on a 
large scale into La Yend^e. This new method, aided by the 
garrison of Mayence, consisting <^ seventeen thousand ve*- 
terans, who, relieved from operations against the coalesced 
powers after the capitulati<Hi, were employed in the interior, 
entirely changed the face g£ the war. The royalists under- 
went four consecutive defeats, two at Chatillon, two at Cholef . 
Lescure, Bonchamps, and d'Elb^ were mortally wounded: 
«nd the insurgents, eon^etely beatoi in Upper Yend^, tmd 
fearing that iS^ey ahcnM be exterminated if they took refuge 
in Lower YendJe, determined to leave their country, to the 
number of &^ty tiionsand parsons. This emigration through 
Brittany, which they hoped to arouse to insurrection, became 
fatal to them. Repulsed before Granville, utterly routed 
MX Mons, they were destroyed at Savenay, and barely a few 
thousand men, the wreck d this vast emigration, returned to 
Ysid^. These disasters, irreparable for the royalist cause, 
tiie taking of their land of Ndrmoutiers from Charette, the 
<d»^>er8ion of the troops of that leader, the death of Laroche- 
jacqv^in, irendered the republicans masters of the country. 
The conmdttee of pnbUc safety, thinking, not without reason, 
that its enemies were beaten but not subjugated, adopted a 
t^rilde i^slem of extermination to prevent them from rising 
^i§ems General Tliarreau surrounded Yendfe with sixteen 

a2 
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entrenched camps; twelve moveable columns, called the m- 
ferfud columnsy overran the country in every direction, sword 
and fire in hand, scoured the woods, dispersed the assemblies, 
and diffused terror throughout this unhappy country. 

The foreign armies had also been driven back from the 
frontiers they had invaded. After having taken Yalendennes 
and Conde, blockaded Maubeuge and Le Quesnoy, the enemy 
advanced on Cassel, Hondescoote, and Fumes, under the 
command of the duke of York. The committee of public 
safety, dissatisfied with Custine, whose measures they looked 
on with suspicion as a Girondist, superseded him by general 
Houchard. The enemy, hitherto successful, was defie»ted at 
Hondescoote, and compelled to retreat. The military re-action 
began with the daring measures of the committee of public 
safety. Houchard himself was dismissed. Jourdan took the 
command of the army of the north, gained the important 
victory of Watignies over the prince of Coburg, raised the 
siege of Maubeuge, and resumed the offensive on that frontier. 
Similar successes took place on all the others. The immortal 
campaign of 1793-1794 opened. What Jourdan had done 
with the army of the north, Hoche and Pichegru did with the 
army of the Moselle, and Kellermann with that of the Alps. 
The enemy was repulsed, and kept in check on all sides. Then 
took place, after the 31st of May, that which had followed the 
10th of August. The want of union between the generals 
and the leaders of the assembly was removed; the revolu- 
tionary movement, which had slackened, increased; and vic- 
tories recommenced. Armies have had their crises, as well 
as parties, and these crises have brought about successes or 
defeat, always by the same law. 

In 1792, at the beginning of the war, the generals were 
constitutionalbts, and the ministers Girondists. Rochambeau, 
Lafayette, and Luckner, did not at all agree with Dumouriez, 
Servan, Claviere, and Roland. There was, besides, little 
enthusiasm in the army; it was beaten. After the 10th of 
August, the Girondist generals, Dumouriez, Custine, Keller- 
mann, and Dillon, replaced the constitutionalist generals. 
There was unity of views, confidence, and co-operation, be- 
tween the army and the government. The catastrophe of the 
10th of August augmented this energy, by IncreaMng the 
necessity for victory; and the results were the plan of ^e 
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campaign of Argone, the victories of Yalmy and Jemappes, 
and the invasion of Belgium. The struggle between the Moun- 
tain and the Gironde, between Dumouriez and the Jaco- 
bins, again created discord between the army and government, 
and destroyed the confidence of the troops, who experienced 
immediate and numerous reverses. There was defection on 
the part of Dumouriez, as there had been withdrawal on the 
part of Lafayette. After the 31st of May, which overthrew 
the Gironde party, after the committee of public safety had 
become established, and had replaced the Girondist generals, 
Dumouriez, Custine, Houchard, and Dillon, by the Mountain 
generals, Jourdan, Hoche, Pichegru, and Moreau; after it 
had restored the revolutionary movement by the daring 
measures we have described, the campaign of Argone and of 
Belgium was renewed in that of 1794, and the genius of Car- 
not equalled that of Dumouriez, if it did not surpass it. 
• During this war, the committee of public safety gave way 
to the most terrible executions. Armies confine themselves 
to slaughter on the field of battle; it is not so with parties, 
who, under violent circumstances, fearing to see the combat 
renewed after the victory, secure themselves from new attacks 
by inexorable rigour. The usage of all governments being 
to make their own preservation a matter of right, they regard 
those who attack them as enemies so long as they fight; as 
conspirators when they are defeated; and thus destroy them 
alike by means of war and of law. 

All these views at once guided the policy of the committee 
of public safety, a policy of vengeance, of terror, and of self- 
preservation. This was the maxim upon which it proceeded 
in reference to insurgent towns: "The name of Lyons," 
said Barr^re, " must no longer exist. You will call it Vtlle 
AffranehiBy and upon the ruins of that famous city there shall 
be raised a monument to attest the crime and the punishment 
of the enemies of liberty. Its history shall be told in these 
words : * Lyons warred against liberty ; Lyons exists no more,* " 
To realise this terrible anathema, the committee sent to 
this unfortunate city Collot-d'Herbois, Fouch^, and Couthon, 
who slaughtered the inhabitants with grape shot and demo- 
lished its buildings. The insurgents of Toulon underwent 
at the hands of the representatives, Barras and Fr^ron, a 
nearly similar fate. At Caen, Marseilles, and Bordeaux, 
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the executions were less general and leas violent, because 
thej were proportioned to the gnvity of the insurrection, 
which had not been undertaken in concert with foreign foes. 

In the interior, the dictatorial goyemment struck at all the 
parties with which it was at war, in the persons of their great^t 
members. The condemnation of queen Marie- Antoinette 
was directed against Europe; that of the twenty-two against 
the Girondists; of the wise Bailly against the old constitu-* 
tionalists; lastly, that of the duke of Orleans against certain 
members of the Mountain who were supposed to haye plotted 
his eleyation. The unfortunate widow of Louis XVL was 
llrdt sentenced to death by this sanguinary reyolutionary tri- 
bunal. The proscribed of the 2nd of June soon followed her. 
She perished on the 16th of October, and the Girondist depu- 
ties on the 31st. They were twenty-one in number: Brissot^ 
Yergniaud, Grensonne, FonfrMe, Duces, Valaze, Lasource, 
SiUery, Gardien, Carra, Duprat, Beauyais, DucMtel, Main- 
yielle, Lacaze, Boileau, Lehardy, Antiboul, and Vig^» 
Seventy-three of their colleagues, who had protested against 
their arrest, were also imprisoned, but the committee did not 
venture to inflict death upon them. 

During the debates, these illustrious prisoners displayed 
nniform and serene courage. Yergniaud raised his eloquent 
voice for a moment, but in vain. Yalaze stabbed himself 
with a poignard on hearing the sentence, and Lasource said 
to the juc^es: " I die at a time when the people have lost 
their senses; you will die when they recover liiem." They 
went to execution displaying all the stoicism of the times, 
singing the Marseillaise, and applying it to their own case: 

'* AUons, enfimts de la patrie, 
Le jonr de gloire est arrive : 
Omtre nous de Ui tyrannie 
Le cooteaa sanglant est leve,** &c. 

Nearly all the other leaders of this party had a violent end. 
Salles, Guadet, and Barbaroux, were discovered in the 
grottos of Saint Emilion, near Bordeaux, and died on the 
scaffold. Potion and Buzot, after wandering about some 
time, committed suicide; they were found dead in a field, half 
devoured by wolves. Babaud-Saiat-Etienne was betrayed 
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by an old friend; Madame Boland was also condemned to 
death, and di^lajed the courage of a Eoman matron. Her 
husband, on heanng of her death, left his place of conceal- 
ment, and killed himself on the high road. Condorcet, out- 
lawed soon after the 2nd g£ June, was taken while endeavour- 
ing to escape, and saved himself from the executioner^s knife 
only by poison. Louvet, Kervelegao, Lanjuinais, Henri b 
Biviere, Lesage, Lar^vellere-Lepeaux, were the only lead- 
ing Girondists who, in secure retreat, awaited the end of the 
furious storm. 

The revolutionary government was formed; it was pro* 
claimed by the convention on the 10th of October. Before the 
31st of May, power had been nowhere, neither in the ministry, 
nor in the ccnnmune, nor in the convention. It was natund 
that power should become concentrated in this extreme situa- 
tion of affiurS) and at a moment when the necessity of unity 
and promptitude of action was deeply felt. The assembly 
being the most central and extensive power, the dictatorship 
wouM as naturally become placed in its bosom, be exer- 
cised there by the dominant faction, and in that faction by a 
few men. The committee of public safety of the convention 
created on the 6th of April, in order, as the name indi- 
cates, to provide for the defence of the revolution by extra- ' 
ordinary measures, was in itself a complete framework of 
government. Formed during the divisions of the Mountain 
and the Gironde, it was composed of neutral members of ib^ 
convention till tiie 31st of May; and at its first renewal, oS 
members of the extreme Mountain, Barrere remained in it; 
but Robespierre acceded, and his party dominated in it by 
Saint- Just, Couthon, CoUot-d'Herbois, and Billaud- Yarennes^ 
He set aside some Dantonists who slill remained in it, such 
as Herault de S^chelles and Bobert-Lindet, gained over 
Barrt^re, and usurped the lead by assuming the direction of th^ 
public mind and of police. His associates divided the various 
departments among themselves. Saint-Just undertook the 
surveillance and denouncing of parties; Couthon, the violent 
propositions which required to be softened in form; Bil- 
laud-Yarennes and CoUot-d'Herbois directed the missions 
into the departments; Camot took the war department; 
Cambon, the exchequer; Frieur de la Cote d'or, Prieur de la 
Mame, and several others, the various bnuiches of internal 
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admiiiistration; and Barr^re was the daily orator, the pane* 
gyrist ever prepared, of the dictatorial ccnnmittee. Below, these, 
assisting in the detail of the revolutionary administration, 
and of minor measures, vras placed the committee of general 
safety, composed in the same spirit as the great committee, 
having, like it, twelve members, who were re-eligible eveacj 
three months, and always renewed in their office. 

The whole revolutionary power was lodged in the hands 
of these men. Saint- Just, in proposing the establishment of 
the decemviral power until the restoration of peace, did 
not conceal the motives nor the object of this dictatorship. 
'^You must no longer show any lenity to the enemies of 
the new order of things,'* said he. *^ Liberty must triumph 
at any cost. In the present circumstances of the repubUc, 
the constitution cannot be established; it would guarantee 
impunity to attacks on our liberty, because it would be defi- 
cient in the violence necessary to restrain them. The present 
government is not sufficiently free to act. You are not neaj^ 
enough to strike in every direction at the authors of these 
attacks; the sword of the law must extend everywhere; your 
arm must be felt everjrwhere." Thus was created that ter- 
rible power, which first destroyed the enemies of the Moun- 
tain, then the Mountain and the commune, and, lastly, itself. 
The committee did everything in the name of the convention, 
which it used as an instrument. It nominated and dismissed 
generals, ministers, representatives, commissioners, judges 
and juries. It assailed factions; it took the initiative in all 
measures. Through its commissioners, armies and generals 
were dependent upon it, and it ruled the departments with 
sovereign sway. By means of the law touching suspected 
persons, it disposed of men's liberties; by the revolutionary tri-> 
i>unal, of men's lives; by levies and the maximumy of property; 
by decrees of accusation in the terrified convention, of its own 
members. Lastly, its dictatorship was supported by the mul* 
titude, who debated in the clubs, ruled in the revolutionary 
committees; whose services it paid by a daily stipend, and 
whom it fed with the maximum. The multitude adhered to a 
system which inflamed its passions, exaggerated its importance, 
assigned it the first place, and appeared to do everything for it. 

The innovators, separated by war and by their laws firom 
all states and from all forms of government, determined to 
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wid«n ih^ separation. By an unprecedented revelation they 
established an entirely new era; they changed the divisions of 
the your, the names of the months and days; they substituted a 
republican for the Christian calendar, the decade for the week, 
and fixed the day of rest not on the sabbath, but on the tentii 
di^. The new era dated from the 22nd of September, 1792, 
the epoch of the foundation of the republic. Tliere were 
twelve equal months of thirty days, which began on the 11th 
of S^tember, in the following order: — Vendemiaire, Bru' 
moire, Frunaire^ for the autumn; Nlvose, JPkwiose, Ventose^ 
for the winter; Germinal^ Floreal, Prairialy for the spring; 
Messidor^ Tkemudor, Fructidar, for the summer. Each 
month had three decades, each decade ten days, and each day 
was named from its order in the d<^cade: — Primidi, Duodz, 
Tridiy Quartidiy Qumtidi, SexHdi, SepUdiy OcUdiy Nonidiy 
Decadi, The surplus five days were placed at the end of the 
year; they received the name of SanS'CtdotideSy and were 
consecrated, the first, to the festival of genius; the second, to 
that of labour; the third, to that of actions; the fourth, to that 
of rewards; the fifth, to that of opinion. The constitution of 
1793 led to the establishment of the republican calendar, and 
the repuUican calendar to the abolition of the Christian wor- 
ship. We shidl soon see the commune and the committee of ' 
public safety each proposing a religion of its own; the com- 
mune, the worship of reason; the committee of public safety, 
the worship of the Supreme Being. But we must first men- 
tion a new struggle between the authors of the catastrophe of 
the 31st of May themselves. 

The Commune and the Mountain had efiected this revolu- 
tion against the Gironde, and the committee alone had bene- 
fited ^ it. Daring the ^yq months we have just gone over, 
firom June to November, the committee, having taken all the 
measures of defence, had naturally become the first power of 
ibe republic, liie actual struggle being, as it were, over, 
the commune sought to sway the committee, and the Mountain 
to throw off the yoke of the latter. The municipal faction 
was the term of tifie revolution. Having an object opposed 
to that of the committee <^ public safety, instead of the con- 
ventional dictatorship, it desired the most extreme local demo- 
cracy; and instead of religion, the consecration of materialism. 
Pditical anarchy and roHgious athdsm weire the symbols of 
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this parly, and the meaoB hy wfaich it aimed at eetabliainag 
its own rule. A reycdution is the effect of the different sjb- 
tesis whieh have agitated the age whidi haa originated it. 
Thus, during the ccmtiniiance of the orisiB in France^ nhEa- 
montane Catholicism was repres^ited bj the nonjnrin^ 
clergy; Jansenism by the constittttioniat clergy; fdiilosoi^cal 
deifloi by the worship of the Siqur^ne Being, instituted by 
the committee of public safety; and the materiaMsm of Hol- 
bach's schodi by the worship of Beason and ci Katore, 
decreed by the commune. It waa the same with politieai 
opinions, from the royalty of the Ameien Regime to the unli- 
mited democracy of the municipal &ction. The lattor had 
lost, in Marat, its principal 8upp<Mrt, its true leader, while the 
committee of public safetj still retained Bobespierre. It had 
at its head men who ^oyed great popularity with the \omet 
classes; Chanmette, and his substitute Hebert, were its pc^* 
tical l^ers; Bonsin, commandant of the rerolutionary arflny, 
its general; the atheist, Anachanns Clootz, its fq>08tle. Li 
the sections it relied on the revolutionary ccxnmittees, ia 
which there were many obscure foreigners, supposed, and not 
without probability, to be agents of England, sent to destroy 
the republic by driving it into anarchy and excess. The 
dub of the Gorddiers was composed aitirdy of its par- 
tisans. The Vieux CerdeUers of Danton, wlu> had contri- 
buted so powerfully to the 10th of August, and who 
constituted the conmiune of that period, had entered the 
government and the ccmvention, and had been rq[daoed in ihe 
club by members whom they contemptuously deuiignated ihe 
patru4es de la irciiieme re^iuisUkm, 

Hebert's faction, which, in a work entitled, ^ P^e Dudiene'* 
popularised obscene language and low and cruel sntimenta, 
and which added derision <^ the victims to the ezeeotions of 
party, in a short time made terrible progress. It com- 
pelled the bishop of Paris and his vicars to abjure Chris- 
tianity at the bar of the convention, and forced the oonv e ntiofl 
to decree, that the worship rf ReoMn should be mb^itutedfar 
the catholic religion. The churches were shut up or converted 
into temples of reason, and fites were estabHsbed in every 
town, which became scandalous scenes of athdsm. The com- 
mittee of public safety grew alarmed at the power of th». 
idtra-revolutionary facticm, and hast^ied to stop and to de- 
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afaroj it, Robequerre soon attadced it in ^ assembly, (15th 
Frinudre, year 2, Sih Dec., 1793). '< Cituiens, representativea 
of the people," said he, '^the kings coalesced agunst the 
tepnblie are making war against as with armies and intrigues^ 
we will (^poae their armies by braver ones; their intrigue 
by Tigiknee and the terror of iMitional justice. Ever intent 
im renewing thehr secret plots, in proportion as they are de-» 
stinyed by the hand of patriotism, ever skilful in directing 
the arms of liberty against liberty itself, the emissaries of the 
enemies of Franoe are now kbooring to overthrow the re* 
'public by repuUicanism, and to rekindle civil war by philo- 
sophy." He classed the ultra-revolutionists <^ the commune 
with the external enemies of the republic. ** It is your part,*^ 
said he to the convention, " to prevent the follies and extra- 
TSgancies which c<Hncide with the projects of f ensign coq« 
spiraoy. I require you to prohibit particular authorities (the 
oemmune) from serving our aiemies by rash measures, and 
that no anned force be allowed to interfere in questions of 
religioiis opinions." And the convention, which had ap- 
plauded the abjurations at the demuid <^ the comuHme, 
decreed, on Robespierre's motion, tbat all violence and aU 
meaeures opposed to the liberty (^religion are prohibited. 

The committee of public safety was too strong not to- 
triumph over the commune; but, at the same time, it had 
to resist the moderate party of the Mountain, which de- 
nanded the cessation of the revolutionary government and 
tibe di<^tatorship of the committees. The revolutionary go* 
verament had only been created to restrain, the dictator^p 
to conquer; and as Danton and his party no longer considered 
restraint and victory essential, they sought to establish legal 
order, and the independence of the convention; they wished 
to throw down the faction of the commune, to stop the 
operation of the revolutionary tribunal, to empty the prisons 
BOW filled vnth suspected persons, to reduce or destroy the 
powers of the committees. This project in favour of cle- 
nency, humanity, and l^al government, was concdved by 
Daaton, Philipeauz, CamiUe Desmoulins, Falnre-d*Eglantine, 
Lacroix, general Westermann, and all the friends of Danton. 
Before all things they wanted that the republic should secure 
tke field ofbiMe ; but after conquest, they wished to conci- 
liate. 
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This party, becotne moderate, had renounced power; it had 
withdrawn from the government, or suffered itself to be 
excluded by Robespierre's party. Moreover, since the dlst 
of May, z^Edous patriots had considered Dantcm's conduct 
equivocaL He had acted mildly on that day, and had subse- 
quently disapproved the condemnation of the twenty-two. 
They b^an to reproach him with his disorderly life, his 
venal passions, his change of party, and untimely modera- 
tion. To avmd the storm, he had retired to his native place, 
Arcis-sur-Aube, and there he seemed to have forgotten all in 
retirement. During his absence, the Hebert faction made' 
immense progress; and the friends of Danton hastily sum- 
moned him to their aid. He returned at the beginning of 
Frimaire, (December). Philipeauz immediately denounced 
the manner in which the Yendean war had been carried on; 
general Westermann, who had greatly distinguished himself 
in that war, and who had just been dismissed by the committee 
of public safety, supported Philipeaux, and Camille Des- 
moulins published the first numbers of his Vteux CordeUer. 
This bnlliant and fiery young man had followed all the 
movements of the revolution, from the 14th of July to the 
31st of May, approving all its exaggerations and all its mea- 
sures. His heart, however, was gentle and tender, though 
his opinions were violent, and his humour often bitter. He 
had praised the revolutionary regime because he believed it 
indispensable for the establishm^it of the republic; he bad 
co-operated in the ruin of the Gironde, because he feared the 
dissensions of the republic. For the republic he had sacrificed 
even his scruples and the desires of his heart, even justice 
and humanity; he had given all to his party, thinking that 
he gave it to the republic; but now he was able neither to 
praise nor to keep silent; ^his energetic activity, which he had 
employed for the republic, he now directed against those who 
were ruining it by bloodshed. In his Vieux CordeUer he 
spoke of liberty with the depth of Machiavel, and of men 
with the wit of Voltaire. But he soon raised the fanatics and 
dictators against him, by calling the government to senti- 
ments of moderation, compassion, and justice. 

He drew a striking picture of present tyranny, under the 
name of a past tyranny* He selected his examples from 
Tacitus. " At this period," said he, " words became state 
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crimes : there wanted but one step more to render mere 
glances, sadness, pity, sighs — even silence itself criminal. It 
soon became high-treason, or an' anti-revolutionary crime, 
for Cremutius Cordus to call Brutus and Cassius the last 
<^ the Romans; a t^ounter-revolutionarj crime in a de- 
scendant of Cassius to possess a portrait of his ancestor; 
a counter-revolutionary crime in Mamercus Scaurus to 
write a tragedy in which there were lines capable of a 
double meaning; a counter-re voluticmary crime in Torquatus; 
Silanus to be extravagant; a counter-revolutionary crime in 
Fomponius, because a friend of Sejanus had sought an asylum 
in one of his country houses; a counter-revolutionary crime 
to bewail the misfortunes of the time, for this was accusing 
the government; a counter-revolutionary crime for the consul 
Fusius Geminus to bewail the sad death of his son. 

*^ If a man would escape death himself, it became necessary 
to rejoice at the death of his friend or relative. Under Nero, 
many went to return thanks to the gods for their relatives 
whom he had put to death. At least, an assumed air of con- 
tentment was necessary; for even fear was sufficient to render 
one guilty. Ever3rthing gave the tyrant umbrage. If a 
citizen was popular, he was considered a rival to the prince,^ 
and capable of exciting a civil war, and he was suspected. 
Did he, on the contrary, shun popularity, and keep by his 
fireside; his retired mode of life drew attention, and he was, 
suspected. Wgs a man rich; it was feared the people might 
be corrupted by his bounty, and he was suspected. Was he 
poor; it became necessary to watch him closely, as none are^ 
80 enterprising as those who have nothing, and he was sus-^ 
pected. If his disposition chanced to be sombre and me- 
lancholy, and his dress neglected, his distress was supposed 
to be occasioned by the state of public affairs, and he was 
suspected. If a citizen indulged in good living to the injury 
of his digestion, he was said to do so because the prince Uved 
ill, and he was suspected. If virtuous and austere in his 
manners, he was thought to censure the court, and he wasi 
suspected. Was he philosopher, orator, or poet; it was un* 
becoming to have more celebrity than the government, and 
he was suspected. Lastly, if any one had obtained a reputa- 
tion in war, his talent only served to make him dangerous; it 
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became necessary to get nd of the genend, or to rmnore lam. 
speedily from the army; he was snspected. 

** The natural death of a celebrated man, or even of cme 
merely in [^ace, was so rare, that historians handed it down 
to posterity as an event worthy to be ]%membered in remote 
ages. The death of so many innocent and worthy <Mzenn 
seemed less a calami^ than the insolence and disgrac^td opu* 
lence of their murderers and denouncers. Every day tiie 
sacred and invic^ble informer made his triumphant entry 
into the palace of the dead, and received some rich hmtage. 
All these denouncers assmned illustrious names, and called 
themselves Cotta, Scipio, Regulus, Sevius, Severus. To 
distinguish himself by a brilliant ddmt, the marquis Serenns 
brought an accusation of anti-revolutionary practices t^ainst 
his aged fadier, already in exile, alter which he proudly 
called himself Brutus. Such were the accusers, such the 
judges; the tribunals, the protectee's of life and property, 
be(^me slaughter-houses, in which theft and murder bore the 
names of punishment and confiscation.'^ 

Camille Desmoufins did not confine himself to attacking 
the revdutionary and dictatorifd regime; he required its abo- 
Hiion. He demanded the establishment of a committee of 
mercy, as the only way of terminating the revoluticm and paci- 
fying parties. His journal produced a great effect upon public 
opinion; it inspired some hope and courage : Have you read 
the ** Yienx Cordelier?^ was asked on all sides. At the same 
time, Fabre-d'Eglantine, Lacrwx, and Bourdon de I'Oise, ex- 
cited the ccmventicm to throw off the yoke of the committee; 
they sought to unite the Mountain and the Bight, in order to 
restore the freedom and power of the assembly. As the com- 
mittees were all powerfid, they tried to ruin them by degrees, 
the best course to follow. It was important to c^ifmge the 
public ojmiion, and to encourage the assemUy, in order to sup- 
port themselves by a moral force against the revoluti<mary 
force, by the power of the convention against the power of the 
eommittees. The Dantonist-Mountaineers endeavoured to de- 
tach Robespierre from the other Decemvirs; Billaud-Yarennes^ 
CoHot-d'Herbois and Saint^ust, alone appeared to them in- 
vincibly attached to the Reign <^ Terror. Barr^ adhered 
to it tlurough weakness — Couthon fr<mi his devotion to Robes* 
pierre. They hoped to gain over the latter to the cause of 
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moderation, throagli his firieodBliip for Dtntoii, his ideas of 
rder, his austere habits, his pn^essioii of paMie y irtue, and his 
puide. He had d^snded seventj-three inpTisoned Girondist 
d^uties against the committees and the Jacobins; he had 
daied to attack Clootz and Hdi)ert as Qltra-reyoluti<mists; 
and he had indaced the convention to decree the ^stenoe 
of the Supreme Being. Robespierre was the most popukrly 
r^iowned man of that time; he was, in a measure, tiie mode- 
rator of the r^mblic and the dictator of opinion; by gaining 
him, tliey hoped to OTercome both the committees and the com- 
mune, without compr<»&ising the cause of tlie revolution. 

Dantcm saw him on his retom from Arcis-sur-Aube, and 
they seemed to understand (me another; attacked at Hie 
Jai^ns, he was defended by him. Bobe^ierre himself 
read and corrected the Vieux (hrdeUer, and approved of it. 
At the same time he professed some principles of moderaticm; 
but th^i all those who exercised the rev<dutionary govem- 
lAeat, or who thought it indispeniaUe, became aroused. Bil- 
laud-Varennes and Saint-Just openly maintained the policy 
of the committees. Desmoulins had said (^ the latter: 
^He so esteems himsd^that he carries his head on his 
i^ioolders with as muc^ respect as if it were the holy sacra- 
ment." ** And I," replied Saint-Just, " will make hun carry 
his Hke another Saint Denis." Collot-d' Herbois, who was 
<m a mission, arrived while matters were in this state. He 
protected the faction of the anarchists, who had been intimi- 
dated fer a moment, and who derived fresh audadty from his 
presence. Hie Jacobins expdled Camille Desmoulins from 
their society, and Barr^ attacked him at the convention in 
the name of the government Robespierre himsdf was not 
^ored; he was accused of moderaUgmy and murmurs began 
to circulate against him. 

However, his credit being immense, as tl^ could not 
atta^ or conquer without him, he was sought on both sides. 
Taking advantage of this superior position, he adi^ted neitiier 
party, and sought to put down tiie lead»*s of each, one after 
the other. 

Under these circumstances, he wished to sacrifice the com- 
ranne and the anarchists; the committees wished to sacrifice 
the Moiqitain imd the Moderates. They came to an under- 
standing: Robespierre gave up Danton, Desmoulins, and 
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their friends to the members of the committee; andtiie mem- 
bers of the committee gave up Hebert, Clootz, Chaomette, 
Ronsin, and their accomplices. By favouring the Moderates 
at firsts he prepared the ruin of the anarchist^ and he 
attained two objects favourable to his domination or to his 
pride — he overturned a formidable faction, and he got rid of 
a revolutionary reputation, the rival of his own. 

Motives of public safety, it must be admitted, mingled 
with these combinations of party. At this period oi general 
fury against the republic, and of victories not yet defini- 
tive on its part, the committees did not think the mcxnent 
for peace with £urope and the internal dissentients had 
arrived; and they considered it impossible to carry on the 
war without a dictatorship. They, moreover, regarded the 
H^bertists as an obscene faction, which corrupted the people, 
and served the foreign foe by anarchy; and the Dantonists as 
a party whose political moderation and private immorality 
compromised and dishonoured the republic. The govern- 
ment accordingly proposed to the assembly, through the. 
medium of Barrere, the continuation of the war, with addi- 
tional activity in its pursuit; whil^ Robespierre, a few days 
afterwards, demanded the continuance of the revolutionary 
government. In the Jacobins he had already expressed him- 
self opposed to the Vieux Cordelier^ which he had hitherto 
supported. He rejected legal government in the following 
terms: — r ^^ 

" Without," said he, " all the tyrants surround us; 
within, all the friends of tyranny ccmspire against us; they 
will continue to conspire till crime is Jleft without hope. We 
mu3t destroy the internal and external enemies of the re- 
public or perish with it. Now, in such a situatiim, the 
first maxim of your policy should be, to lead the people 
by reason, and the enemies of the people by terror. K, 
djiring peace, virtue be the mainspring of a popular govern- 
ment, its mains'^pring in the times of revolution is both 
virtue and terror; virtue, without which terror becomes fatal, 
.terror, without which virtue is powerless. Subdue, then, 
the enemies of liberty by terror; and, as the founders of 
the republic, you will act rightly. The government of the. 
revolution is the despotism of liberty against tyranny.** 
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In this speech he denoohced the moderates and th'^ 
ttUra-revoluHotdsts, as both of them desiring the downfal 
of the republic. '* They advance," said he, " under dif- 
ferent banners and by different roads, but they advance 
towards the same goal; that goal is the disorganization of the 
popular government, the ruin of the convention, and the 
triumph of tyranny. One of these two factions reduces us 
to weakness, the other drives us to excesses." He prepared 
the public mind for their proscription; and his speech, adopted 
without discussion, was sent to all the popular societies, to 
all the authorities, and to all the armies. 

After this beginning of hostilities, Danton, who had not 
given up his connexion with Robespierre, asked for an inter- 
view with him. It took place at the residence of Robes- 
pierre himself. They were cold and bitter; Danton com- 
plained violently, and Robe^ierre was reserved. " I know," 
said Danton, *' all the hatred the committee bear me; but 
I do not fear it." " You are wrong," replied Robes- 
pierre; ** it entertains no ill designs against you; but you 
would do well to have an explanation." " An explanation?" 
rejoined Danton, ^^ an explanation? That requires good 
faith!" Seeing that Robespierre looked grave at these words, 
he added: " No doubt it is necessary to put down the roy- 
alists, but we ought only to strike blows which will benefit the 
republic; we must not confound the innocent with the 
guilty." " And who says," exclaimed Robespierre, sharply, 
'^ that an innocent person has been put to death?" Danton 
turned to one 6f his friends who had accompanied him, and 
said, witli a bitter smile: *^ What do you say to this? Not 
one innocent person has perished!" They then separated, 
and all friendship ceased between them. 

A few days afterwards. Saint- Just ascended the tribune, 
and threatened more openly than had yet been done all dis- 
sentients, moderates, or anarchists. '^ Citizens," said he, 
" you wished for a republic; if you do not at the same time 
desire all that constitutes it, you will overwhelm the people 
in its ruins. What constitutes a republic is the destruction 
of all that is opposed to it. We are guilty towards the re- 
public because we pity the prisoners; we are guilty towards the 
republic because we do not desire virtue; we are guilty to the 
republic because we do not desire terror. What is it you want, 

B 
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these of yoa wbo do not wiah for Yirtue> liuit you maj be 
happj? (The anarchists.) What is it jon want, tliose of 
jou who do not wish to employ terror against the wicked? 
(The Moderates.) What is it yon want, tiiose of you who 
haunt public places to be seen, and to have it said of you: 
* Do you see such a one pass?* (Danton.) You will pmsh, 
those of you who seek fortune, who assume haggard looks, 
and affect the patriot that l^e foreigner may buy you up, or 
the government give you a place; you of tiie indu^ent Ac- 
tion, who seek to save the guilty; you of the foreign faction, 
who direct severity against the defenders of the pe(^>le. 
Measures are abeady teken to secure the guilty; th^ are 
hemmed in on all sides. Let us return thai^ to the goiius 
of the French pec^le, that liberty has triumphed over one of 
the most dangerous attacks ever meditated against it The 
devek^ment of this vast plot, the panic it will create, and 
the measures about to be proposed to you, wiH free the re* 
public and the world of all the conspirators." 

Samt-Just caused ^e govemm^it to be invested with the most 
extensive powers against the conspirators of the commune. 
He had it decreed that justice and probity were the order of 
the day. The anarchists were unable to adopt any measure 
of defence; they veiled for a moment the Rights of Man at 
the dub of the Cordeliers, and they made an attempt at in* 
Burrection, but without vigour or union. The people did not 
stir, and the committee caused its commandant, Henriot, to 
seize the substitute Hebert, Ronsin, the revolutkmary general, 
Anadbarsis Cloota, Monmoro the orator of tBe human race^ 
Vincent, &c. They were brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal, as the agents of foreign powers^ and as having com* 
spired to place a it/rant over the state. That tyrant was to 
have been Paohe, under the title of Gremd Juge. The anar- 
chist leaders lost their audacity as soon as they were arrested; 
they defended themselves, and, fcnr the most part, died, with- 
out any di9{^y of courage. The committee of public safety 
disbanded the revolutionary army, diminished the power of 
the sectionary cconmittees, and obliged the commune to appear 
at the bar of the convention, and give timnks for the arrest 
and punishment of the conspirators, its accomplices. 

It was now time for Danton to ctefend himself; the pro* 
aeription, after striking the commune, threatened him. He 
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.was advised to be on his guard, and to take immediate stepa; 
but not having been able to overturn the dictatorial power, 
by arousing public opinion and the assembly by the means 
of the pul^c journals, and his friends the Mountaineers, oa 
.what could he depend for support? The convention, iuf- 
deed, was inclined to favour him and his cause; but it was 
wholly subject to the revolutionary power of the committee. 
Danton having to support him neither the government, nor 
Urn assembly, nor the commune, nor the dubs, awaited 
proscription, without making mj e£Ebrt to avoid it. 

His friends implored him to defend himself. '^ I would 
rather," said he, " be guillotined, than be a guillotiner; be- 
sides, my lifb is not worth the trouble; and I am sick ei the 
world." " The members of the committee seek thy death." 
^' Well," he exclaimed, impatiently, " shouM Billaud, should 
Robespierre kill me, they will be execrated as tyrants; Bobes- 
pierre's house will be razed to the ground; salt will be strewn 
upon it; a gallows will be erected on it, devoted to the ven- 
geance of crime! But my friends will say of me, that I was 
a good father, a good friend^ a good citizen; they will not 
forget me." " Thou mayst avert . . . . " "I would rather be 
guillotined than be a guillotiner." *' Well, then, thou shouldst 
depart." ** Depart!" he repeated, curling his lip disdainfully, 
^^ depart! Can we carry our countxy away on the sole of 
our shoe?" 

Danton's only resource now, was to make trial of his so 
well known and potent doquence, to denounce Robespierre 
and the committee, and to arouse the convention against their 
tyranny. He was earnestly intreated to do this; but he 
knew too well how diflcult a thii^ it i^ to overthrow an 
estaUished domination; he knew too wdl the complete sub^ 
jection and terror of the assembly, to rely on the efficacy of 
such means. He accordii^y waited, thinking, he who had 
dared so much, that his enemies would shrink from pro- 
scribing him. 

On tbe 10th of Germinal, he was informed that his arrest 
was being discussed in the committee of puUic safety, and be 
was again intreated tp save himself by ffight. After a 
moment's reflecticm, he excliumed, '^ They dare not!" During 
the night his house was surrounded, and he was taken to the 
I^oxranbourg, with Camilla Desmoulins, Pbilipeaus^ Lacroij^, 

b2 
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and Westennann. On his arrival, he acooatedwith cordiality 
the prisoners who crowded rotind him. '* Grentlemen," said 
he, ** I had hoped in a short time to liberate jou, but here I 
am come to join jou, and I know not how tiie matter may 
end.** In about an hour he was placed in solitary confine- 
ment in the cell in which Hebert had been imprisoned, and 
which Robespierre was so soon to occupy. There, giving 
way to reflection and regret, he exclaimed: *' It was at this 
time I instituted the revolutionary tribunal. I implore for- 
giveness from Grod and man for having done so; but I de- 
signed it not for the scourge of humanity.'' 

His arrest gave rise to general exdtem^it, to a sombre 
anxie^. The following day, at the opening of the sittings in 
the assembly, men spoke in whispers; they inquired with 
alarm, what was the pretext for this new proceeding against 
the representatiyes of the people. *' Citizens," at length 
exclaimed L^endre, *^ four members of this assembly have 
been arrested during the night. Danton is one, I know not 
the others. Citizens, I declare that I believe Danton to be 
as pure as myself, yet he is in a dungeon. They feared, no 
doubt, that lus repUes would overturn the accusations brought 
against him: I move, therefore, that before you listen to any 
report^ you send for the prisoners, and hear them." This 
motion was favourably received, and inspired the assem- 
bly with momentary courage: a few members desired it 
Blight be put to the vote, but this state of things did not last 
long. Bobespierre ascended the tribune. '* By the long since 
tmusual agitation that pervades the assembly," said he, '* by 
the sensation the words of the speaker you have just heard 
have produced, it is easy to see tiiat a question of great inte- 
rest is before us; a question whether two or three individuals 
shall be preferred to the country. We shall see to-day whe- 
ther the convention can crush to atoms a mock idol, long 
since decayed, or whether its fall shall overwhelm .both the 
convention and the French people." And a few words from 
him sufficed to restore silence and subordination to the assem- 
Uy, to restrain the friends of Danton, and to make L^endre 
himself retract. Soon after, Saint- Just entered the house, 
followed by other members of the committees. He read a long 
repcnrt against the members under arrest, in which he im- 
pugned their opinions, their political conduct, their private 
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Ufei their projects; makiiig them appear, bj improbable and 
subtle combinations, accomplices in every conspiracy, and the 
9ervants of every party. The assembly, after listening with- 
out a murmur, with a bewildered sanction unanimously de- 
creed, and with applaus<9 even, the impeachment of Danton 
and his friends. Every one sought to gain time with tyranny, 
and gave up others' heads to save his own. 

The accused were brought before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal; their attitude was haughty, and full of courage. They 
displayed an audacity of speech, and a contempt of their 
judges, wholly unusual: Danton replied to the president Du- 
inas, who asked him the customary questions as to his name, 
his age, his residence: " I am Danton, tolerably well known 
in the revolution; I am thirty-five years old. My residence 
will soon be nothing. My name will live in the Pantheon 
of history." His disdainful or indignant replies, the cold and 
measured answers of Lacroix, the austere dignity of Phili- 
peauz, the vigour of Desmoulins, were beginning to move the 
people. But the accused were silenced, under the pretext that 
they were wanting in respect to justice, and were imme- 
diately condemned without a hearing. " We are immolated," 
cried Danton, ''to the ambition of a few miserable brigands; 
but they will not long enjoy the fruit of their crimiiral vic- 
tory. I draw Robespierre after me — Robespierre will follow 
me." They were taken to the Conctergerie, and thence to . 
the scafiR>ld. 

They went to death with the intrepidity usual at that 
epoch. There were many troops under arms, and their 
escort was numerous. The crowd, generally loud in its ap- 
plause, was silent. Camille Desmoulins, when in the fatal 
cart, was still full of astonishment at his condemnation, which 
he could not comprehend. "This, then," said he, "is the 
reward reserved for the first apostle of liberty." Danton 
stood erect, and looked proudly and calmly around. At the 
foot of the scafibld he betrayed a momentary emotion. " Oh, 
my best beloved — ^my wife!" he cried, " I shall not see thee 
again." Then suddenly interrupting himself: " No weakness, 
Danton!" Thus perished the last defenders of humanity and 
moderation; the last who sought to promote peace among the 
conquerors of the revolution and pity for the conquered. For 
a long time after them no voice was raised against the dicta- 
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t(»*8hip of terror; and frcnn one end o( Franoe to tke other 
H stnick silent and redoubled blows. The Girondists had 
sought to prevent this vident reign, — ^the Dantmiists to st<^ 
it; all perished, and the ecmquerors had the more victims 
to strike the more foes arose around them. In so sanguinary 
a career, there is no stepping until tiie tyrant is himself slain. 
The Decemvirs, after the definitive fall of the Girondists, had 
made terror the order of the day; after the fall of the He- 
bertists, justice and jm>&tfy, because these were impure men t^ 
faction; after the fati of the Dantonists, isftvr and 0^7 t^trltcey, 
because these Dantonists were, aoocHrding to their phraseology^ 
imtulgerUs and immorals. 
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CUAPTER IX. 

FROM THE DEATH OP DANTON, APRIL 1794, TO THE 9tH 
THBRMIDOR, (27tH JULY, 1794.) 

Increase of terror ; its cause — System of the democrats ; Saint-Just — ^Bobes- 
pierre's power — ^Festival of the Supreme Being — Couthon presents the 
law of the 22nd Prairia], which reorganizes the reyolutionary tribunal ; 
disturbances ; debates ; final obedience of the conyention— ^The aotiye 
members of the committee have a division — Bobespierre, Saint- Just, and 
Couthon on one side ; Billaud-Varennes, CoUot-d'Herbois, Banr^, and 
the members of the committee of general safety on the other — Conduct 
of Robespierre — ^He absents himself fhmi the committees, and rests on 
the Jacobins and the commune — On the 8th of Thermidor he demands 
the renewal of the oomndttees ; the motion is Tejeoted--4itting of the 
^th Themddor ; Saint-Just denounees the committees; is intermpted hf 
TalUen ; Billaud-Varennee violently attacks Bobespierre ; geaenl indig- 
notion of the convention against the tiiamvirate; they are arrested— 
The commune rises and liberates the prisoners— Peril and courage of 
the eonventioa; it outlaws the insurgents— 'Tlie sections declare for 
the oonvendon — ^Defeat and execution of Bobespierre. 

DuftiNO the four months following the fall of the Danton 
parfy, the committees exercised their authority without op- 
position or restraint. Death became the only means of 
governing, and the republic was given up to dsalj and sys- 
tematic executions. It was then were invented the alleged 
conspiracies of the inmates of the priscms, cro:wded under 
the kw destmspeets^ or emptied by that of the 22nd Prairial, 
Which might be called the law dea condamnes; then the 
emissaries of the committee of public safety entirely replaced 
in the departments those <^ the Mountain; and Carrier^ 
the prot^ of BiUaud, was seen in the west; Maigret, the 
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prot^6 of CouthoDy in the south; imd Joseph Lebon, the 
prot^g^ of Robespierre, in the north. The extermination 
en masse of the enemies of the democratic dictatorship, which 
had ah*eady been effected at Lyons and Toulon by grape- 
shot, became still more horrible, by the noyades of Nantes^ 
and the scaffolds of Arras, Paris, and Orange. 

May this example teach men a truth, wluch for their good 
ought to be generally known, that in a revolution all depends 
on a first refusal and a first struggle. To effect a pacific in- 
novation, it must not be contested; otherwise war is declared 
and the revolution spreads, because the whole naticm is aroused 
to its defence. When society is thus shaken to its foundations, 
it is the most daring who triumph, and instead of wise and 
temperate reformers, we find only extreme and inflexible inno- 
vators. Engendered by contest, they maintain themselves by 
it; with one hand they fight to maintain their sway, with the 
other they establish their system with a view to its conso- 
lidation; they massacre in the name of their doctrines: the 
name of virtue, of humanity, of the welfare of the people, of all 
that is holiest on earth, they use to warrant their executions, 
and to protect their dictatorship. Until they become exhausted 
and fall, all perish indiscriminately, both the enemies and the 
partisans oi reform, llie tempest dashes ^ whole nation 
against the rock of revolution. Inquire what became of the 
m^i of 1789 in 1794, and it will be found that they were 
all alike swept away in this vast shipwreck. As soon as one 
party appeared on the field of battle, it summoned all the 
others thither, and all like it were in turn conquered and 
exterminated; constituticmalists, Grirondists, the Mountain, 
and the Decemvirs themselves. At each defeat, the effusion 
of blood became greater, and the system of tyranny more 
violent. The Decemvirs were the most cruel, because they 
were the last. 

The committee of public safety, being at once the object of 
the attacks of Europe, and of the hatred of so many ccmquered 
parties, thought that any abatement of violence would occa- 
sion its destruction; it wished at the same time to subdue its 
foes, and to get rid of them. " The dead alone do not return," 
said Barr^re. " The more freely the social body perspires, 
the more healthy it becomes," added Collot-d'Herbois. But 
the Decemvirs, not suspecting their power to be ephemeral^ 
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aimed at foanding a democracy, and sought in institutions a 
security for its permanence in l^e time when thej should 
cease to employ executions. They possessed in the highest 
degree the fanaticism of certain sooal theories, as the mille- 
narians of the English revolution, with whom they may be 
compared, had the fanaticism of certain religious idcAS. The 
one originated with the people, as the other looked to God; 
these desired the most absolute political equality, as those 
sought evangelical equality; these aspired to the reign of 
virtue, as those to the reign of the saints. Human nature 
flies to extremes in all things, and produces, in a religious 
epoch, democratic Christians — ^in a philosophical epoch, poli- 
tical democrats. 

Robespierre and Saint- Just had given in the plan of that 
democracy, whose principles they professed in all their 
speeches; they wished to change the manners, mind, and 
customs of France, and to make it a republic after the manner 
of the ancients; they sought to establish the dominion of the 
people; to have magistrates free from pride; citizens free 
from vice; fraternity of intercourse, simplicity of manners, 
austerity of character, and the worship of virtue. The 
S3rmbolical words of the sect may be found in the speeches of 
all the reporters of the committee, and especially in those of 
Bobespierre and Saint- Just. Liberty and eqwdiiy for the 
govenmxent of the rqpublic; mdmsibUity for its form; pubkc 
tafeiy for its defence and preservation; virtue iov its principle; 
the Supreme Being for its religion; as for the citizens, ^a^er- 
nih^ for their daily intercourse; probity for their conduct; good 
9ense for thdr mental qualities; modesty for their public 
actions, which were to have for object the welfare of the 
state, and not their own: such was the symbol of this 
democracy. Fanaticism could not go further. The authors 
of this system did not inquire into its practicability; they 
thought it just and natural; and having power, they tried to 
establish it by violence. Not one of these words but served to 
condemn a party or individuals. The royalists and aristocrats 
were hunted down in the name of liberty and eguaUty; the 
Girondists in the name of tndivisibility; Philipeaux, Camille- 
Desmoulins, and the moderate party, in the name of public 
^ety; Chaumette, Anacharsis Clootz, Gobet, Hebert, all the 
anarchical and atheistical party, in the name of virtue and 
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«U Sn^preme Bemg; Chabot, Buire, Fabre-dTEglantiiie, in 
fte name o( probity; Dwitoii in tbe name ci virtue and 
modegty. In the eyes of fanatics, these tmaral erimei neees- 
sitoted their destnictioD, as much as the ccMU^nrades which 
tfaej were accused of. 

Bobespierre was the patron of this sect, which had ia ih» 
eommittee a more zealoos, disinterested, and fanatic partisan 
than himself, in the perscm of Saint-Jnst, who was cfdled the 
Apocalyptic. His features were bold but regular, and marked 
bj an expresnon determined, but mdanch^j. His eye was 
steady and piercing; his hair Uack, Btndgfat, and long. His 
maimers oc^d, th^igh his character was ardent; sim^ in 
his habits, austere and sententious, he advanced without 
hesitation towards the completion of his ^teoL Though 
scarody twenty-fire yean old, he was the bcddest <^ tibe 
Decemyirs, because lus oonTictions were the deepest Paa« 
sionatefy deroted to the repnbhe, he was indefatigable in the 
committees, intrepid on his missions to the armies, where he 
set an example of courage, sharing the marches and dangers 
of the soldiers. His predileedon for the multitude did not 
make him pay court to tbdr propensities; and far from 
adopting thear dress and language with Hebert, he wished 
to confer on them ease, gravity, and dignity. But his pdicy 
made him more terrible than his poimlar sentiments. £De 
had much dazing, ooolnesSy readiness, and dedsion. littto 
susceptible of pity, he reduced t^ form his measures for the 
pnblic safe^, and put them into ecsecntion immediatdy. K 
he considered vietory, proscription, the dictatorddp neoes* 
sary, he at once demanded them. Unlike Bobespierre, he 
was comfdetely a man of action. The latto*, ocmprehending 
all the use he might make of him, early gained him over in 
the convention. Saint- Just, on Us part, was drawn towards 
Bobe^ierre by his rqiutataon for incorruptibility, his austere 
life, and the conformity of their ideas. 

The terrible eSects of their association may be conceived 
when we consider their popularity, the envious and tyran- 
nical passions of the one, and the inflembie character and 
systematic views of the other. Couthon had joined tiiem; 
he was personally devoted to Bobeqyierre. Although he had 
a mild look and a partially paralysed frame, he was a man 
<ji merciless faBaticiam. They formed, i^ the committee. 
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a trramvirate which soon sought to engross all power. Tiid^ 
«mMtio«i alienated the other members of the committee, and 
caused their own destruction. In the meantime, the triumyirate 
imperiouslj governed the convention and the committee 
itself. Wh^i it was necessary to intimidate the assembly^ 
Sainf-Just was intrusted with the task; when they wished 
to take it by surprise, Couthon was employed. If the as- 
sembly murmured or hesitated, Robespierre rose, and restored 
dlence and terror by a single word. 

During the first two months after the fall of the commune 
and the Danton party, the Decemvirs, who wore not yet^ 
divided, laboured to secure their domination: Hlmr commis^ 
sioners kept the departments in restraint, and the armies of 
the republic were victorious on all the frontiers. The ccmi- 
auttee took advant^e of this moment of security and union 
to lay the foundation of new manners and new institti- 
tions. It must never be fOTgotten, that in a revolution men 
are moved by two tendencies, attachment to tiiehr ideas, and a 
thirst for command. The members of the committee, at the 
beginning, agreed in their democratic sentimMits; at the end, 
they contended for power. 

BiUaud-Varennes presented the theory of popular govern* 
m^dty and the means of rendering the army always subordi* 
nate to the nation. Robespierre delivered a discourse on the 
moral sentiments and solemnities suited to a repubUc: he 
dedicated festivals td ike Supreme Bemg, to Itruth^ Justice^ 
Modesty^ Pfiendshipy FrugcuUffy FtdeUfy, Immortaiih/y MiS" 
fo^rhmey ^., in a w<h^ to aU the moral and republican 
virtues. In iMs way he prepared the establishment of the 
new worship- 0^^ Supreme Being, Barr^re made a report 
on the eittirpation of mendidty, and the assistiance liie republic 
4yWed to indi^nt citizens. All these reports passed into 
decrees, agreei^ly to the wishes of the democrats. Barr^re, 
whose habitual speeches in the convention were calculated to 
disguise his servitude from himself, was one of the most sup- 
ple instruments of the committee; he bekmged to the regime 
of terror, neither from cruelty nor fkom fanaticisnK His 
manners were gentle, his private life blameless, and he pos- 
sessed great moderation of mind. But he was timid; and 
alter having been a constattertional royalist before the 10th <^ 
August, a moderate republican prior to the 31st of May, 
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be became tbe panegyrist and tbe co-operator of tbe decern- 
Tiral tyranny. Tbis shows that, in a revolution, no one should 
become an actor without decision of character. Intellect 
alone is not inflexible enough; it is too accommodating; it 
finds reasons for everything, even for what terrifies and 
disgusts it; it never knows when to stqp, at a time when 
one ought always to be prepared to die, and to end one's part 
or end one's opinions. 

Robespierre, who was considered the founder of this moral 
democracy, now attained the highest degree of elevation and 
of power. He became the object of the general flattery of his 
party; he was the great man of the republic. Men spoke of 
nothing but of his virtue^ rfhis genius^ and of his eloquence. 
Two circumstances contributed to augment his importance 
still further. On the 3rd Frairial, an obscure but intrepid 
man, named I'Admiral, was determined to deliver France fix>m 
Robespierre and CoUot-d'Herbois. He waited in vain for 
Robespierre all day, and at night he resolved to kill Collot. 
He fired twice at him with pistols, but missed him. The 
following day, a young girl, named Cecile Renaud, called at 
Robespierre's, and earnestly begged to speak with him. As 
he was out, and as she still insisted upon being admitted, she 
was detained. She carried a small parcel, and two knives 
'were found on her person. "What motive brought you to 
Robespierre's?" inquired her examiners. " I wanted to speak 
to him." " On what business?" " That depended on how I 
might find him." "Do you know citizen Robespierre?" 
" No, I sought to know him; I went to his house to see 
what a tyrant was like." " What did you propose doing with 
your two knives?" "Nothing, having no intention to in^ 
jure any one." " And your parcel?" " Contains a change 
of linen for my use in the place I shall be sent to." " Where 
is that?" " To prison; and from thence to the guillotine." 
The unfortunate girl was ultimately taken there, and her 
fiunily shared her fate. 

Robespierre received marks of the most intoxicating adula- 
tion. At the Jacobins and in the convention his preser- 
vation was attributed to the good genius of the republic, 
and to the Supreme Being^ whose existence he bad decreed 
on the 18th Flor^aL The celebration of the new religion 
had been fixed for the 20th Frairial throughout France. On 
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the 16ib, Bobespierre was imanimoiisly appointed president 
of the convention, in order that he might officiate as the pon- 
tiff at the festival. At that ceremony he appeared at the 
head of Ihe assembly, his face beaming with joy and confi- 
dence, an unusual expresdon with him. He advanced alone, 
fifteen feet in advance of his colleagues, attired in a magni- 
ficent dress, holding flowers and ears of com in his hand, the 
object of general attention. Expectation was universally 
raised on this occasion: the enemies of Robespierre foreboded 
attempts at usurpation, tbe persecuted looked forward to 
a milder r^me. He di8i^[>pointed every one. He harangued 
the people in his capacity of high priest, and concluded his 
speech, in which all expected to find a hope of happier 
prospects, with these discouraging words: — " People, let us to* 
day give ourselves up to the transports of pure delight f To^ 
morrow we will renew our struggle against vices and against 
tyrants.'* 

Two days after, on the 22nd Prairial, Couthon presented a 
new law to the convention. The revolutionary tribunal had 
dutifully struck all those who had been pointed out to it: 
royalists, constitutionalists, Grirondists, anarchists, and 
Mountaineers, had been all alike despatched to execution. 
But it did not proceed expeditiously enough to satisfy the 
systematic exterminators, who wished promptly, and at any 
cost, to get rid of all their prisoners. It still observed some 
forms; these were suppressed. '^ All tardiness," said Cou- 
thon, '^is a crime, all indulgent formality a puWc danger; 
there should be no longer delay in punishing the enemies of 
the state than suffices to rec<^ise them." Hitherto the 
prisoners had counsel; they had them no longer: — The law 
furnishes patriot jurymen for the defence of calumniated 
patriots ; it grants none to conspirators. They tried them, at 
first, individually; now they tried them en masse. There had 
been some precision in the crimes, even when revolutionary; 
now aU the enemies of the people were declared guilty, and all 
were pronounced enemies of the people who sought to destroy 
liberty by force or stratagem. The jury before had the law to 
guide their determinations, they now only had their conscience. 
A single tribunal, Fouqui^r-Thinville and a few jurymen, 
were not sufficient for ^e increase of victims the new law 
threatened to bring before it; the tribunal was divided into 
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four seetiohBy the number of jn^es aad jnries was iBcreased, 
«zid the puldic iKScnser had &mr tnb^tutes ai^inted to 
assist him. Lastl j» the deputies of the people could liot before 
he brought to trial witJMmt a decree of l^e cooTetitioii; but 
the law was now so drawn up that thej could be tried on 
an order from the committees. The law respecting sui^>ected 
persons gave rise to that of Prairial. 

As soon as Couthon had made his report, a murmur of 
astonishmait and alarm pervaded the assembly. '^ If ^lis 
law passes," cried Buamps, ^' all we have to do is to Uow our 
brains out. I demand an adjournment*' This motion was 
8iq)p<nrted; but Bobespierre ascended the tribunaL '^ For a 
Icmg time," said he, ^* the national assembly has been aoms- 
ton^ to discuss and decree at the same time, because it has 
long been delivered from the thraldom of faction* I move 
that without considering the question of ad^ununent, the 
convention debate, till eight in the evening i£ necessary, <m 
the proposed law." The discussion was immediately begun, 
and in thirty minutes after the second reading, tbe decree 
was carried. But the fdlowing day, a few members, miot^ 
afraid of the law tiian of the committee, returned to the de- 
bate of the day befcnre. The Mountaineers, the friends of 
Danton, fearing, for their own sakes, the new provisions, 
which left the representatives at the mercy of the Decemvirs^ 
proposed to the convention to provide for the safety <^ its 
members. Bourdon de FOise was the first to speak on this 
subject; he was suppcnrted. Merlin, by a skilful amendment, 
restored the old safeguard of the conventionalists, and the 
assembly adopted Merlin's measure. Gradually, objectioDiS 
were made to the decree; the courage of the Mountaineers 
inoreased^ and the discussion became very animated. Couthon 
attacked the Mountaineers. " Let them know," replied 
Bourdcm de I'Oise — ^^ let the members of the committee know 
that if they are patriots, we are patriots too. Let them know 
that I shaJl not reply with bitterness to their reproadbes. I 
esteem Couthon, I esteem the committee; but I also esteem 
the unshaken Mountain which has saved our liberty." Bobes* 
pierre, surprised at this unexpected resistasK^ hurried to the 
tribune. ^^ The convention," said he, '^ the Mountain, and 
the ccHoamittee are the same thing I Every representative ef 
the people who sincerely loves liberty, every representative 
of the people who is ready to die for his country, belongs to 
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the Mountain! We shonld insnh our conntiy, asfiassinate 
the people, did we allow a few intriguing perscms, more con-^ 
temptiUe than odiers, because they are mcnre hypocritical, to 
draw off a portion of the Mountain, and make them8elve& 
4he leaders of a party." " It was never mj intention,** said 
Bourdon, '^ to make myself leader of a party." '^ It 
would be the height of opprobrium," continued Robes- 
pierre, ^^ if a few of our cc^eagues, led away by calumny 
respecting our intentions and the object of our labours. . . ." 
" I insist on your proving what you assert," rejoined 
Bourdon. ^^ I have been very plainly called a scoundrel."^ 
^^ I did not name Bourdon. Woe to the man who names 
himself! Yes, the Mountain is pure, it is sublime; intriguers 
do not belong to the Mountain!" *<Name them!" *< I 
will name them when it is necessary." The threats and the 
imperious tone of Robespierre, tli^ support of the other 
J>6oemvirs, and the feeling of fear which went round, 
cateed profound silence. The amendment of Merlin was 
revoked as insulting to the committee of public safety, and 
the whole law was adopted. From that time executions 
took place in batches; and fifty persons were sent to death 
daily. This Terror within terror lasted about two months. 

But the end of this system drew near. The sittings <^ 
Prairial were the term of union for the members ci the com- 
mittees. From that time, silent dissensions existed among 
ihem. They had advanced together, so kmg as they had to 
cmitend together; but this ceased to be the case when they 
found themselves alcme in the arena, with habits of con- 
test and the desire for dominion. Moreover, their opinions 
were no longer entirely the same: the democratic party were 
divided by the fall of the old commune; Billaud-Yarennes^ 
OoUot-d'Herbois, and the principal members of the committee 
of general safety, Yadier, Amar, Youland, dung to this over- 
thrown faction, and preferred ike worship of Recuon to that of 
the Supreme Being. They were also jealous of the fame, 
and anxious at the power of Robespierre, who, in his turn, 
was irritated at their secret disapfurobation and tiie obstacles 
they opposed to his will. At this period, the latter conceived 
the design of putting down the most enterprising members of 
the Moantain, Tallien, Bourdon, Legendre, Freron, Rov^re> 
^se., and his rivals of the comioittee. 

Robespierre had a prodigious force at his disposal; the 
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common people, who conaidered the revolution as depending 
on him, supported him as the representative of its doctrines 
and interests; the armed force of Paris, commanded by Hen* 
riot, was at his command. He had entire sway over th^ 
Jacobins, whom he admitted and ejected at pleasure; all im- 
portant posts were occupied by his creatures; he had formed 
the revolutionary tribunal and the new committee himself, 
substituting Fayan, the national agent, for Chaumette, the 
attorney-general; and Henriot for Pache, in the office of 
mayor. But what was his design in granting the most influ- 
ential places to new men, and in separating himself from 
the committees? did he aspire to the dictatorship? did he 
only seek to establish his democracy of virtue by the ruin 
of the remaining immoral Mountaineers, and the /actious 
of the committee? Each party had lost its leaders: the 
Gironde had lost the twenty 'two; the commune, Hebert, 
Chaumette, and Bonsin; the Mountain, Danton, Chabot, 
Lacroix, and Camille-Desmoulins. But while thus pro- 
scribing the leaders, Robespierre had carefully protected the 
sects. He had defended the seventy-three prisoners against 
the denunciations of the Jacobins and the hatred of the com- 
mittees; he had placed himself at the head of the new com- 
mune; he had no longer reason to fear opposition to his pro- 
jects, whatever they might be, except from a few Mountaineers 
and the members of the conventional government. It was 
against this double obstacle that he directed his efforts during 
the last moments of his career. It is probable that he did not 
separate the repubhc from his protectorate, and that he 
thought to establish both on the overthrow of the other 
parties. 

The committees opposed Robespierre in their own way. 
They secretly strove to bring about his fall by accusing him 
of tyranny; they caused the establishment of his religion to be 
considered as the presage of his usurpation; they recalled the 
haughty attitude he assumed on the 20th Prairial, and the 
distance at which he kept even the national conventi(m. 
Among themselves, they called him JHsistratus^ and this name 
already passed from mouth to mouth. A circumstance, in- 
significant enough at any other time, gave them an oppor- 
tunity of attacking him indirectly. An old woman, call^ 
Catherine Theot, played the prophetess in an obscure habi- 
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tation, surrounded by a few mj^tic sectaries: they styled her 
the Moiker rf God, and she announced the inunediate coming 
oi a Messiah. Among her followers there was an old asso- 
ciate of Robespierre in the constituent assembly, the Chartreuz 
dom Gerle, who had a civic certificate from Robespierre him- 
Sdf. When the committees discovered the mysteries of the 
Mother of God, and her predictions, they believed or pre- 
tended to believe, that Robespierre made use of her instru- 
mentality to gidn over the fanatics, or to announce his eleva- 
tion. Tliey altered her name of Theot into that of Theos, 
signifying God; and they craftily insinuated that Robespierre 
was the Messiah she announced. The aged Yadier, in the 
name of the committee of general safety, was deputed to bring 
forward a motion against this new sect. He was vain and 
subtle; he denounced those who were initiated into these 
mysteries, turned the worship into derision, implicated Robes- 
pierre in it without naming him, and had the fanatics sent to 
priscm. Robespierre wished to save them. The conduct of 
the committee of general safety greatly irritated him, and in 
the Jacobin club he spoke of the speech of Yadier with 
contempt and anger. He experienced fresh opposition from 
the committee of public safety, which refused to proceed 
against the persons he pointed out to them. From that time 
he ceased to join his colleagues in the government, and was 
rarely present at the sittings of the convention. But he 
attended the Jacobins r^ularly; and from the tribune of that 
dub he hoped to overthrow his enemies as he had hitherto 
done. 

Naturally sad, suspicious and timid, he became more melan* 
choly and mistrustful than ever. He never went out with- 
out being accompanied by several Jacobins armed with sticks, 
who were called his body-guard. He soon commenced 
his denunciations in the popular assembly. ^^All corrupt 
men^ said he, ^' must he expelled the convention.^' This was 
designating the friends of Danton. Robesinerre had them 
watched with the most minute anxiety. Every day spies 
followed all their motions, observing their actions, haunts and 
conversation. Robespierre not only attacked the Dantonists 
at the Jacobins, he even arose against the ccmmiittee itself, 
and for that purpose he chose a day when Barr^re presided 
in the popular assembly. At the close of the sitting, the: 

s 
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htter returned home dkcoamged; ^'I am dUgvsted witk 
meny" said he to Villate. '^Whal coidd be his moliTe for 
attaining you?" inquired the other. ^ Bob^pierre is insa^ 
laal^" resjouted Barr^; ^beeame we will sot do all he 
wishes, he most break with os. If he ia&ed to us about 
Thuriot, Gvffinn, Bovi^rey Leeointre^ Panisy Gambeii, Hones* 
tier, and the rest of the DwitOBista^ we might agree wiA 
him; let him eren require Tafiieii, Bourd^m de FCKo^ 
Legendre, Freron, weU; but Dmral, Audam, Leonard Boor- 
dcm, Yadier, Yonland — it is iaipoBaible to coutent." To give 
up members of the commiltee <^ general aaietj^ was to expose 
tiaemselves; according, while fearii^, tiKj ^rmJj awaited 
^e attack. Bobe^pierre was rerj fcnrmidalde^ wiib reqseet 
to his power, hk hatred and his designs; it was for him i» 
begin the combat. 

Bttt how could he set aibont it? For the firat time he was 
tiie author o£ a coaspiracj; hi&erto he had taken adrrantage 
of all popmlar movements. Danton^ the Cerddiers, and the 
faubourgs ^d made the issnrreetien of the 10th of August 
against the thnme; Marat, &e Mowatain, and the eonmune 
had made that of the 3l8t of Msrf against the Giroode; 
BiUaud, Saint-Just, and the cowmitteeg had effected the 
ruin of the ccxnmune, amd wcakoicd the Mountain. Bobea^ 
pierre remained alone. UnaUe to procure assistance from 
the govermnent,. since he had dedared agunst the eemmitteei^ 
be had recourse to the populace and the Jaeobins. The 
principal conspirators were Sidnt*Just, and Gonthon in the 
committee; Fleuriot the mayor, and Payan the natumal 
agent in the eommune; Dumas Ihe presidait^ and Ooffinhal 
the Tice-president,. in ibe rert^tkoiary tribimal; Henriot^ 
the commander of the armed fovee, and the popdar aoeietf. 
On the loth Messidor^ three weeks after the law of Frairia^ 
a»d twenty-four days before the 9tiii Theimidory. the reso- 
lution was already taken; at that time, and under ikait date, 
Henriot wrote to^ the mayort ^' You shall be satisfied w^ 
ine, comrade, and with Ihe way in which I shall prooeedf 
trust me, men who love their censtry, easily agree in dveetiug 
aU their steps to the benefit of public affimrs. I would have 
wished^ and I do wish, that the secret of tkt o p e nm i imi rested 
with us two; the wicked should know nothii^ of iL Heaidfc 
aod brotherhood." 
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Saint-Just was on a mianon t» the army o£ the norib; 
'Rohespkxre hastily reeatted him. While waitkig his retusnif 
he prepaxed the pubilie miad at the Jaeehind. Ibi the sitttng 
ef the 3rd Th^rmyoiv he eon^laiiied ef the oaaduet ef the 
eoBuaittee% and of the pgrseeution ef ikt pe^rwea, whom he 
swore to defaid. ^< There mnsf no looger be traces of crime 
er faetioB^" siod he, ^^im aay place whatever. A £sw scouiir 
dr^ di^race the CQnrentfoii;, but it will Bot adk>w itself to 
be swayed by them." He tbca erged his eoUeagues, the 
Jacobins, to ]^tes6Bft tkeir r^ieetums to iht national anembly. 
This was the tnmsaetiOB of the 31 at of Hay. Oii:the4tl^ he 
recei^^ a depotatien from liie. department of F Aisne^ who 
came to complain to him of the operations of the goremmarty 
to whidbi, Sdt a^month pa^ he hai been a stranger. " The 
eonventioii," said Bobeflfnenre, in his reply to the defiatationy 
^^ in the situation in which it bow stands, gangrened by eev'- 
mplicHi, and beiag whi^ uaable to recover itself, cannof 
save the zepiiWc«--both mtatat pansli. The proscriptkm of 
patriots is the order of the day. As lor me, I hare one Ibet 
m tiie tomb; in a £bw days the ether wiU IbUow it. The 
rest is in the hands of Fnmdence;" lis wasi then lightly 
indi^MMed, and he pnrpooely exa^erated his dfsoonrage^ 
iMenty'his fears, aad the dangers of l£ie republic, in order i» 
inflame the patriot^ and agaan bkid the &te of the rerokitioii 
with his own. 

In.the meantiiBe, Sataft-Josi armed from the army. He 
aseertaitted the atate of affidrs frcHn Bobespiecre. He pre^ 
salted himaelf to the eoimnittees, the manbers ef whidb 
reoeired hHU eddly ; eT«ry time he entered, they ceased to 
ddiberate. Saint-Just, who^ firear their silence a few chanee 
wordsy aad the exprearaon of perpkExily or hostility on their 
eaantcnatieea^ ssdw iSatxt was no tine to be lest, pressed 
Hobe^Mcrre to aet. His maam was to strike at once, and 
resolately. "Dare," said he, "libat ie the secret of rerdv- 
taoDS." Bot he wiaibed to prevail on Bobespiecre to take a 
m e aoar e, which was impossible, by urging him to stril^ 
hoa ioes^ witkoat appdsiaig tiwm. The force at Ins disposal 
was a ff»Ge of reT<^tionaEy opinion, and aot an orgaaired 
force. It was necessary for kim to seek the assistance of tho 
eonveiitioii"or of the oomatune, the l^al antiiority of govern- 
ment^ or the ei^aordiaaEy aatiiosity ef Inawrrection. Suda 

s2 
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was the custom, and such must be all ooup^'^tats. They 
oould not eren have recourse to insurrection, until after they 
had received the refusal of the assembly, otherwise a j^- 
text was wanting for the rising. Robespierre was there- 
fore obliged to commence the attadc in the convention itself. 
He hoped to obtain everything from it by his nscendancy, 
or if, contrary to its custom, it resisted, he reckoned on the 
people, urged by the commune, rising on the 9th Thermidor 
against the proscribed of the Mountain, and the committee of 
public safety, as it had risen on the dlst of May against the 
proscribed of the Gironde and the Commission of Twelve. 
It is almost always by the past that man r^ulates his conduct 
and his hopes. 

On the 8th of Thermidor, he enter^ the convention at an 
early hour. He ascended the tribunal and denounced the 
conmuttee in a most skilful speech. '^ I am come," said he, 
^to defend before you your authority insulted, and liberty 
violated. I will also defend myself; you will not be sur- 
prised at this; you do not resemble the tyrants yon contend 
with. The cries of outraged innocence do not importune 
your ears, and you know that this cause is not foreign to your 
interests." After this opening, he complained <^ those who had 
ealumniated him; he attacked those who sought the ruin of 
the republic, either by excesses or moderation; tiiose who per- 
secuted pacific citizens, meaning the committees, and those 
who persecuted true patriots, meaning the Mountaineers. He 
associated himself with the intentions, past conduct, and spirit 
of the convention; he added that its enemies were his: ^' What 
have I done to merit persecution, if it entered not into the 
general system of their conspiracy against the convention? 
Have you not observed that, to isolate you from the nation, 
they have given out that you are dictators, reigning by means 
of terror, and disavowed by the silent wishes of all frenchmen ? 
For myself, what hjcdon do I belong to? to yourselves. What 
is that faction that, from the b^;inning of Uie revolution, has 
overthrown all factions, and got rid of acknowledged traiUnrs. 
It is you, it is the people, it is principles. That is the faction 
to which I am devoted, and against whidi all crimes are 
leagued. For at least six weeks, my inability to do good and 
to check evil has obliged me absolutely to renounce my 
foncdons as a member of the committee of public safety. 
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fias patriotism been belter protected? have factions been 
more timid? or the country more happy? At all times my 
inf nence has been confined to pleading the cause of my 
x^ountry before the national representation, and at the tribunal 
of public opinion." After having attempted to confound his 
cause with that of the convention, he tried to excite it against 
the committees by dwelling on the idea of its independence. 
" Representatives of the people," said he, "it is time to re* 
same the pride and elevation <k character which befits you. 
You are not made to be ruled, but to rule the depositaries of 
your confidence." 

While he thus endeavoured to tempt the assembly by the re* 
turn of its power and the end of its slavery, he addressed the 
moderate party, by reminding them that they were indebted to 
him for the lives of the Seventy- Three, and by holding forth 
hopes of returning order, justice, and clemency. He spoke 
of changing the devouring and trickster system of finance, 
of softening the revolutionary government, of guiding its 
infiuence, and punishing its prevaricating agents. Lastty, he 
invoked the people, talked of their necessities, and of their 
power. And when he had recalled all that could act upon 
the interests, hopes, or fears of the convention, he added: 
^ We say, then, that there exists a conspiracy against public 
liberty; that it owes its s^ength to a criminal coalition which 
intrigues in the veiy heart of the convention; that this coali* 
don has accomplices in the committee of genial safety; that 
the enemies of the republic have opposed this committee to 
the committee of public safety, and have thus constituted 
two governments; that members of the committee of public 
safety are concerned in this plot; that the coalition thus 
formed, seeks the ruin both of patriots and of the country; 
What remedy is there for this evil? Punish the traitors; 
compose anew the committee of general safety; purify this 
•committee, and make it subordinate to the committee of public 
safety; purify the latter committee itself; constitute the unity 
of the government under the supreme authority of the con 
vention; crush every faction under the weight of national 
authority, and estabUsh on their ruins the power of justice 
and liberty." 

Not a murmur, not a mark of applause welcomed this 
declaration of war. The silence with which Robespierre was 
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Itttrd ^mtnuedlmig after he iiad«ett86dB]iedBia^. Aiudoii* 
loaks were exehanged in aU psrtt «£ t|M ^onbiing Mtemblf. 
At lengtk Lecointre of Yersttillat mnmb and fropaaed that the 
apeeoh should be piinled. Tfaif JDotioi waa the aignal ibr 
agitatkm, disconaon, aad imatanoe. Boi ir ia u de I'Oiae 
opfiosfid the mation for pnjitiog the apeach« as a daagepooa 
anaaore. He was apphuided. Bat Ban^Sre^ in his. aadb^uooa 
manner, ha^ng maantalned that aU apeeohes oaght to he 
j^diiiflhed, and Couihoa haanng Hiofvad that it diaald he aeat 
to ail the ccMnmnnea of the repaddic, die o oan e pta aoy latiaBi- 
dated by this apparent concord of the two oppoote £iotiaiifl| 
decreed both ti^ pnniing and .cire aia i io a «f tifauo apeedi. 

The mmnibera of the tipo ooonaitteet thaa ditaeked, mho 
had hitherto reaiaiBed olent; fieeiog the Monntaia thwarted, 
aad the SM^ority nndectded, dumgfat k time to apeik. Va- 
dier firat opposed Bdbeapierre's i^weoh aad Bobespkne 
hiaaelf. Caaabon weat finrthec '' It ia tune," he eried, '< to 
apei^L the whale truth: one man pandjaed the i c a ohrtS o o ctf 
the national aasembif; that man is T?ohcifaegre." ^I%e 
mmik nuat be torn oti^" added Biliaad-V Bu ea ae a, ^whaterer 
&ee it may cover; I would rather my eorpae rixmld serve aa 
aaaibitioas maa fiv has throne, thaa by n^atienee to become 
the acoomphee of his erimes." I^aius, Beotahole, CShar&r^ 
Ihirion, Amar, attacked him ia tmn. Freron paroposed «o 
the convention to tivow off the fatal yobe of the oommitteeB. 
^ The tone is camB^^ end he, "to revise lU>erty of opsnam; 
Z move that the assesBbly revoke the decree which gives the 
o(»amittee power to arrest the repreaeatatives ^ the people. 
Who can speak heeLj while ha feam an aoeet?" Some 
applause was heaid; hat the meaaent for the eatire deliver- 
anoe of the coaventioB was not ydt arrived. It was neoesaary 
to eoatend wi^ Eohespierre &3om beland the oonuaitteea, m 
order snbse^pieatly to attack the committees more easily. 
Fr^ron's motioa was aooordii^ly repeoted. *^ The man who 
ia prevented by fear from ddivedng his opmion," sdd Bil« 
laik-Varennes, looking at him, " is not worthy the title of a 
representative of the pe(^le«" Attention waa again drawn 
to fiobespierve. The decree ordering his ^leech to be priiited 
was recalled, and the convention submitted the speedi to the 
examination of the committees. Bobe^ierre, who had been 
aoxprised at this £ery resiatanca, then said : ^' What! I had 
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ihe oourage to pkee befisre the assembly truths which I 
aaxk neeesBsry to the saf elj of the cam^, and jou said 
MBj diseoorse 4ar ^e exammatioii of the siembers whom I 
accuse." He retired, a little discouraged, birt hopng to bring 
badL the assiwibly to his ti^ws, or r^iier, bring it into sub- 
je^aoB, with ihe nd of the ooniqnrators <^ Ihe Jacobins aad 

la the e^eniDg he repaired to the popular society. He was 
reeelyed with enthusiasm. He read the ^eech which the 
asBHmiiij liad just condenined, and the Jaoobms loaded him 
wbh appianse. He then reeounted to than the attadm whidi 
had been dineeted again^ him, and to increase their excite^- 
sunt he added : *' If neoessarj, I am ready to drink the cup 
of Swamtes." "^ Bobei^nre,^' eried a ^pnty, *' I will drink 
it with you." ^' The enemies of Robespierre," cried numbers 
OD all s^es, ^ are the eneaues of the county; let them be 
aamed, and they diali oease to lire." Dioing the whole night 
fiobespii^Te piepared his partisans for the l^lowing day. it 
vras agreed ^tat they should asaeml^ at the c(»iimune and 
the JaooboBs^ in ordo: to be ready for evay evecnt, while he^ 
acoompaaied by his friends, repaired to the ass^nUy* 

The oommittees had abo spent the night ia deliberation^ 
SaiBt- Just had appeared among them, ^s colleagues tried 
to disunite him from the triunyirate; they deputed him to 
draw up a report on the eyente of the preceding day, and 
snlnnit it to them. But, instead <^ that, he drew up en act 
of accusation, wladb. he would not ooramunicato to ti^m, and 
said, as he withdrew: ** You have withered my heart; I am 
going to open it to the omyention." The committees placed 
all thar hope in tl^ comnge of the airaembfy^ and the union 
of parties. The Mountain had omitted nikhing to bring 
•bout this salutary agreement Tfa^ had addressed them* 
s^es to the most indbaenttal mCTibers of the Bight and of 
the li^UuDais. They had aitreated Boissy-d'Anglas and Durand 
Maillane, who were at their head, to join them against Robes- 
pierre. They hesitated at Srsti they were so alarmed at bis 
power, so fuli of reseatm^it against the Mountain, that they 
dismissed the Dantonists twice without lis^ning to them; 
At last the DasEtomsts returned to tiie charge a third time, 
aad then the Bight and the Plain engaged to support th^n^ 
There was thus a conspiracy on both n^es. AH the parties 
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of die asaemhly were muted against Bobeq^erre, all the 
accoiiq>lice8 of die triumvirs were prepared to act against the 
conyenti<m. In this state of affiurs die sittii^ iji the nindi 
Thermidor began. 

The memb^ of the assembl j repaired diere earlier dian 
usuaL About half-past eleven thej gadiered in the passages, 
encouraging each other. The mountaineer Bourdon de 
rOise approached Durand-Maillane, a moderate^ pressed his 
hand, and said — '^The people (^ the Bight are excellent 
men." Rovere and TalUen came up and mingled their oon- 
gratulatkms with those of Bourdon. At twelve the j saw, from 
die door of the Hall, Saint- Just ascend the tribune. " Now is 
the time," said Tallien, and they entered the HalL Bobespierre 
occupied a seat in front of the tribune, doubtless in orter to 
intimidate his adversaries with his looks. Saint- Just b^an: 
"I belong," he said, *'to no facdcm; I will oppose them alL 
The course of things has perhaps made this tribune the Tar- 
peian rock for him who sludl tell you that the members of the 
government have quitted the path of prudence." TaUien 
then interrupted Saint-Just, and exdaimed violendy: '^ No 
good citizen can restrain his tears at the wretched state of 
public affairs. We see nothing but divisioos. Yesterday a 
member of the government separated himself from it to accuse 
it. To-day another does the same. Men still seek to atta^ 
each other, to increase the woes of the country, to predpitate 
it into the abyss. Let the veil be wholly torn asimder." 
"It must! it must!" resounded on every side. 

BiUaud-Varennes spoke from his seat — '^ Yesterday," said 
he, ^' the society of Jacobins was filled with hired men, f(xt 
no one had a csurd; yesterday the design of assassinating the 
members of the national assembly was develc^d in that 
society; yesterday I saw men uttering the most atrocious 
insults against those who have never deviated from the revo- 
lution. I see on the Mountain one of those men who threatened 
the republic; there he is." '^Arrest him! arrest him!" was 
the general cry. The seijeant seized him, and took him to 
the committee of general safety. " The time is come f<»r speak- 
ing the truth," said BiUaud. " The assembly would form a 
wrong judgment of events and of the position in which it is 
placed, did it conceal from itself that it is placed between two 
massacres. It will perish, if feeble." "No! no! It will 
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not perishr exdaimed all the members, rising from their 
seats. They swore to save the republic. The spectators 
in the gallery applauded, and criedr— '< Vive la Conyention 
Nationalel" The impetuous Lebas attempted to speak in 
defence of the triumyirs; he was not allowed to do so, and 
Billaud continued. He warned the conTention of its dan- 
gers, attacked Robesfoerre, pointed out his accomplices, 
denounced his conduct and his plans of dictatorship. All 
eyes were directed towards him. He faced them firmly for 
some time; but at l^i^h, unable to contain himself, he rushed 
to the tribune. The cry of " Down with the tyrant," in- 
stantly became general, and drowned his voice. 

" Just now," said Tallien, " I required that the veil should 
be torn asunder. It gives me pleasure to see that it is wholly 
sundered. The conspirators are unmadked; they will soon 
be desti^yed, and liberty will triumph. I was present yester- 
day at the sitting of the Jacobins; I trembled for my country. 
I saw the army g£ this new Oomwell forming, and I armed 
myself willi a pcngnard to stab him to the heart, if the 
national convention wanted courage to decree his impeach- 
ment." He drew out his poignard, brandished it before the 
indignant assembly, and moved, before anything else, the 
arrest of Henriot, the permanent sitting of the assembly; and 
both motions were carried, in the midst of cries of — *^ Vive la 
republique!" Billaud also moved the arrest of three of 
Bobe^ierre's most daring accomplices, Dumas, Boulanger, 
and Du£r^se. Barr^re caused the convention to be placed 
under the guard of the armed sections, and drew up a pro- 
clamation to be addressed to the people. Every one pro- 
posed a measure of precaution. Yadier diverted the assembly 
for a moment, from the danger which threatened it, to the 
affair of Catherine Theos. ^^ Let us not be diverted from the 
true object of debate," said Tallien. ** I will undertake to 
bring you back to it," said Robesinerre. "Let us turn our 
attention to the tyrant," r€»joined Tallien, attacking him more 
warmly than before. 

Robespierre, after attempting to speak several times, 
ascending and descending the stairs of ^e tribune, while his 
voice was drowned by cries of " Down with the tjrrantl" and 
the bell which the president Thuriot continued ringing, now 
made a last effort to be heard. " President of assassins," he 
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cried, **^ die last d»e, will joa kt woe speak?* B«t 
31iiiriat coHtinried to ring liit belL Robespierre, after 
glsBciiig «t ihe epeetatort in the paUie gaUerfyWlio lemainoi , 
mntioniws, tianed towsids the Ba^it. ^ Pim and virtiMM» 
■en," eaad 1m, ^ I iHtve veeovae to job; giTO oie the kearing 
wfaieh these aMaasiaa refiiBe.^ No anawer was yetmed; 
prafoand aUenoe fneTaiiad. Tfaen, wliollj defected, he 
returned to Us plaee, and sank on his seat exhanaled by 
fiMigoe and rage. He ibamed at die noutli, aad ids atter- 
aaoe was 4^c^ed. '' Wretdir said oae of die llMRilaii^ 
^ the UoodofDanftoaclnkes thee." Mb anest was deaunded 
and supported oa ail sides. Young Bobe^iem mam arose: 
^I am as goHtj as nj brother," said lie. **l share his 
Tirtoes, and I wiM siuuie hb fate." ^ I will not be involFed 
m the oppnteium <^ dds decree," added Lebas; *^ I dtaiand 
my arrest too." The asDMPh ly tmaaimonfiiy dccro e d the 
arrest of the two Boiiespieives, Cocrthon, IielMS, and Saint- 
' Jnst. The latter, after staadiBg £»r sobm time at the tribono 
with nndumged coontenanoe, deseeaded with colnposoce to 
hb place. He liad faced this protracted storm widumt aoy 
show of agitaticm. The triaanrirs were defivarod to th^ 
g^idarmerie, who removed them amidst geoerai applause. 
Robespierre ezdaimed, as he went out — " The repuhiie is 
lost, the Inr^Hids triumph." It was now hatf-pestfrpe, and the 
nttiag was suspended dll sevea. 

Paring thb stormy contest dw aoeompliees of die triuBTirs 
had assembled at the Coommne and the Jacobins, fleariotthe 
BMiyor, Payan die national agent, aad Henriot the cobs- 
mandant, had been at die Hdt^ de Yille since noon. T^ey 
had assembled die mnnicipal officers by the soaad of die dram, 
hoping tiiat Bobeq>ierre would be triqmphant in the assem- 
bly, and that they should not require the general council to 
decree the insurrection, or the sections to sostain it. A 
few hoars after, a seijeant of die coBTention arrived to earn- 
mon the mayor to the bar of die assemMy, to give a report o£ 
the state of Paris. " Gro, and toll your scoundpels," said 
Henriot, ** that we are disoissiag how to purge diem. Do 
not ^Drget to tell Robespierre to be firm, and to ien nodikig.'^ 
About half-past four they learned the arrest of tiie triumvirs, 
and the decree against their aecompiices. The tocsin was hn- 
mediately sounded, the barriers dosed, the general eooneil 
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^aomMedf aad the soetiaBwrieB cadled ^together. The caa- 
mmeeacB were orderecl to bring tbeir pieces to the ecsiimvQe,iiiid 
4lie revokdiottarj comniittees to take the oath of iAsmreoticMu 
A. messa^ warn seaxt to the J^acobiiifi, who seit pennattentij. 
jDie mmiicipal d^niles were rectivtd ivith the greatest 
esthiHuaBm. '^ Tba soeiely waitdbes orer the comtiy/' th^ 
were told. ^' It hm swiom to ^ xathor thtto li\>!e under crime." 
At the fmne time they eoncerted tc^getftier, and estahHshed 
rapid communications between these two oesitreB o£ the in- 
ilurroetion. HeKioty •da Mb side, to arouse the peojde, ran 
4hroi]^ the streets, |»stol in hand, at the head «f hss stal^ 
^rjiag ^^to armsl" hafamgning ^te mnJtitiuLe, and instigating 
aM he met to nepaar to ^ conminne to save die country^ 
Wii3ie <m this ^ssaad, two members of iha oomventum per* 
eeiTsed him in the S^e SaiBt Honor^. Thej smsDiOQed, im. 
ih& tame ^ Ite htw, ti few gei^smMB to exeente ibe order 
&r his arrest; th^ obef ed« and Heoriot was pimoned and 
naaKrejed to the oommitliee of geaeiml aa&ty. 

Notiiing, howe<rer, was deesded as jet on either side, 
fkch part J made use <if its laeans of power; the oomrentkoi 
<^its decnses, the comELoneof the iiffinrreotum; eadi partj 
iaew what would be i3m consequences of defeat, and this 
reBdered theea both so aotire, so foU of fonssight joid dedsion. 
Snooess was long uncertain. From noon tiH five the coa- 
T«Btion had the upper hand; it caused the Arrest <of the 
'tckunvirs, Fary^n the mttional Agent, and Henriot the com- 
mandant. It was akeady assembled, and Ike^ commune had 
Slot jet ooiieeted its fonees; but :&foiB six to eight the msur- 
^nts regained their positton, and tiie caBBe«f tJbe convention 
was nearly lost. During this intarral, the nati<mal repre- 
»enl»ti^es had s^arated, and ike eoacunune had redoubled its 
^fi^xrts and audacitj. 

Bobespi^re had been transferred to the Lnxembourg, his 
brother to Saint Lasare, Saint- Just to ike Eeossais, Couthon 
to La Bourbe, Lebas to the Coneiergerie. The commune, 
n^er lumng ordened the gaolers not to roeeive them, sent 
Binnidpal officers with detachments to bring them awaj. 
JSobespierre was Hberatod first, and conducted in tiiam]^ to 
the H6tel de Vitie. On arriving, he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm: "IxMg live Bdi^e^errel Down with 
the trait(M»J^ xeaounded cm all sides. A little be&re. 
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Coflinlial had departed, at the head of two hundred cannon* 
eers, to release Henriot, who was detained at the committee 
of general safetj. It was now seven o'clock, and the conven* 
tion had resumed its sitting. Its guard, at the most, was a 
hundred m^i. Coffinhal arrived, made his way through the 
outer courts, entered the committee chamber, and deUvered 
Henriot. llie latter repaired to the Place du Carousd, 
harangued the cannoneers, and ordered them to point their 
pieces on the convention. 

The assembly was just then discussing the danger to whidi 
it was exposed. It had just heard of the alarming success of the 
conspirators, of the insurrectional orders of the commune, the 
rescue of the triumvirs, their presence at the H6tel de Ville, 
the rage of the Jacobins, the successive convocation of the 
revolutionary council and of the sections. It was dreading 
a violent invasion every moment, when the terrified members 
of the committees rushed in, fleeing fi*om Coffinhal. They 
learned that the committees were surrounded, and Henriot 
released. Tliis news caused great agitation. The next 
moment Amar entered precipitately, and announced that the 
cannoneers, acted upon by Henriot, had turned their pieces 
upon the convention. *' Citizens,'' said the president, putting 
on his hat, in token of distress, '< the hour is come to die at 
our posts!" "Yes, yes! we will die there!" exclaimed all 
the members. The people in the galleries rushed out, crying, 
^' To arms! Let us ^ve back the scoundrels !*" And the 
assembly courageously outlawed Henriot. 

Fortunately for the assembly, Henriot could not prevail 
upon the cannoneers to flre. His influence was limited to 
the inducing them to accompany him, and he turned his steps 
to the H6tel de Ville. The refusal of the cannoneers decided 
the fate of the day. From that moment the commune, which 
had been on the point of triumphing, saw its affairs decline. 
Having failed in a surprise by main force, it was reduced to 
the slow measures of the insurrection; the point of attack 
was changed, and soon it was no longer the commune which 
besieged the Tuileries, but the convention which marched 
upon the Hotel de ViUe. The assembly instantly outlawed 
the conspiring deputies and the insurgent commune. It sent 
commissioners to the sections, to secure their aid; named the 
representative Barras commandant of the armed force, joining 
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with him Freron, BoTere, Bourdon de TQise, Feraud, Leonard 
Bourdon, Legendre, all men of decision; and made the 
committees the centre of operation. 

The sections, on the invitation of the commune, had assem- 
bled about nine o'clock; the greater part of the citizens, in 
repairing thither, were anxious, uncertain, and but vaguely 
informed of the quarrels between the commune and the con- 
vention. The emissaries of the insurgents urged them to 
join them, and to march their battalions to the Hotel de Yille. 
The sections confined themselves to sending a deputation; 
but as soon as the commissioners of the convention arrived 
among them, had communicated to them the decrees and 
invitations of the assembly, and informed them that there 
was a leader and a ralljing point, they hesitated no longer. 
Their battalions presented themselves in succession to the 
assembly; they swore to defend it, and they passed in files 
through the Hall, amid shouts of enthusiasm and sincere 
applause. " The moments are precious,** said Freron; " we 
must act; Barras is gone to take the orders of the committees; 
we will march against the rebels; we will summon them in 
the name of the convention to deliver up the traitors, and if 
they refuse, we will reduce the building in which they are to 
ashes." '^ Gro," said the president, *^ and let not day appear 
before the heads of the conspirators have fallen." A few 
battalions and some pieces of artillery were placed round the 
assembly, to guard it from attack, and the sections then 
marched in two columns against the commune. It was now 
nearly midnight. 

The conspirators were still assembled. Robespierre, after 
having been received with cries of enthusiasm, promises of 
devotedness and victory, had been admitted into the general 
council between Payan and Fleuriot. The Place de Gr^ve 
was filled with men, and glittered with bayonets, pikes, and 
cannon. They only waited the arrival of the sections to 
proceed to action. The presence of their deputies, and the 
sending municipal commissioners among them, had inspired 
reliance on their aid. Henriot answered for everything. 
The conspirators looked for certain victory; they appointed 
an executive commission, prepared addresses to the armies, 
and drew up various lists. Half-past midnight, however, 
arrived, and no section had yet appeared, no order had yet 
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been giTen, tke tnaayirs weie stiB flittiiiji^, asd tbe crowfl ott 
tke P^Me de Greve beeme diseovaged ^ tins tardiness aaad 
indecision. A report spread in wliuperstlMtlie sections had 
dedared in tmrovx of llie eenreKtioDy that 1^ eoflraHme was 
onilawedy and that the convtntioDal tro<^8 were adTaAcing. 
The ei^eniess of the anned multitude had ahready absted, 
when a few emiaBanes of the anembfy glided among then, 
and raised liie ery, ** Vire la cottv^tioiil'* Several voiees 
repeated it. They then read the prodaoation of ovtlawrj 
against the commune; and after hearing k, the whole erowd 
^q>er8ed. The Plaee de GreTc was deserted in a moment. 
H^iriot came down a few miniites afler, sabre in hand, i0 
excite their courage; but finding no cne: *^ What!" cried he; 
^ is it possiUe? Those raseab of cannoneers, who saved my 
Mfe five hoivs i^^ now forsa^ me.'' He went up again. At 
that moment, the colunms of the conrention arrived, snr- 
rounded the Hdtd de YiUe, alenily took possession of aM iis 
outlets, and thoa shoiuted^ ** Yive Is ccmvention nati^maler* 
The c(»q[>irat<»>s^ finding they were lost, sought to esci^ the 
Tiolence of theur enemies by committing yioleoee on theni- 
#elves. Bobespierre shattered his jaw with a pstol-diet; 
Lebas followed his example, but socoseded in killing Mmsetf; 
Bobe^ienre the younger jumped from a window on the thnnd 
story, and survived his fall; Contbon hid ymaelf und^ a 
table; Sdnt-Just awaited his fate; Coffinhal, after reproaeh* 
ing Henriot with cowardice, ^rew him from! a window krto 
a gutter, and fled. Meantime, Ite eonf>en«i(»ialistB penetrstecl 
into the Hdtel de Ville, traversed the desolate hf^% seizecl 
the conspirators, and carried them in trimnph tolte assembly. 
Bourdcm ^iteved tiie HaH crying "Victwyt vietoryt the 
traitors are no more!** *^ The wretched Kobeqnerreis th^^*^ 
said the president; " they are bringmg him on a litter. 
Doubtless you would not have him brevet in.'' << "Not 
no!** they cried; " carry him to the Place de la Revolntionf^ 
He was deposited fear some tkne at the committee oi genarai 
safety befcnre he was transferred to the Coneiergerie; xnd 
tere, stretched <» a talde, his face disfigured and bloody, 
exposed to the bdcs, the invectives^ the curses of aU, he 
beheld the various parties exulting in his fall, and charging- 
upon him all the crimes that had been committed. He dis* 
pl^ed mmk insenMbility during his kst HMmi^ts. He was 
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taken to ihe Comsi^rgen^ and afterwaeds i^pear«d before 
tke rertdulkiiiarjr tribuna]^ whkhy aft^ idenfcib^riiig ksm uid 
his aecompttcea^ seal tlMOk to the acaffii^ Qq the lOtii o£ 
Thermidor, about fi^e ia the eyeniiigy he aseewkd the deatii 
eart, l^aoed beiweea Henriot and GootlKNiy mutilated like 
hiBttself,. ]EBs head was enveloped ia linen aatiorated with 
blood; his face waa hvid^ hia eyes almost TisMmleas. Ait 
immense crowd thronged around the cart, manifesting the 
most boisterous and exulting joy. They congratulated and 
embraced each other, loading him with imprecations, and 
pressed near to view him more closely. The gendarmes 
pointed him out with their sabres. As to him, he seemed to 
regard the crowd with contemptuous pity; Saint- Just looked 
calmly at them; the rest, in number twenty-two, were de- 
jected. Robespierre ascended the scaffold last; when his 
head fell, shouts of applause arose in the air, and lasted for 
some minutes. 

With him ended the reign of terror, although he was not 
the most zealous advocate of that system in his party. ' If he 
sought for supremacy, after obtaining it, he would have em- 
ployed moderation; and the reign of terror, which ceased 
at his fall, would also have ceased with his triumph. I regard 
his ruin to have been inevitable; he had no organized force; 
his partisans, though numerous, were not enrolled; his instru- 
ment was the force of opinion and of terror; accordingly, not 
being able to surprise his foes by a strong hand, after the 
fashion of Cromwell, he sought to intimidate them. Terror 
not succeeding, he tried insurrection. But as the convention, 
with the support of the committees, had become courageous, 
so the sections, relying on the courage of the convention, 
would naturally declare against the insurgents. By attack- 
ing the government, he aroused the assembly; by arousing the 
assembly, he aroused the people; and this coalition necessarily 
ruined him. The convention on the 9th of Thermidor was 
no longer, as on the 31st of May, divided, undecided, opposed 
to a compact, numerous, and daring faction. All parties 
were united by defeat, misfortune, and the proscription ever 
threatening them, and would naturally become allied, in the 
event of a struggle. It did not, therefore, depend on Robes- 
pierre to escape defeat. As little was it in his power to 
secede from the committees. At the point he had attained^ 
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one wishes to be sole; one is consnmed bj one's passions, 
deoeiyed by one's hopes, and bj one's fortune, hitherto sue* 
eessful; and war once declared, peace, repose, the partition 
of power, are as impossible as justice and clemency when the 
scaffolds have once been erected. One must then fall by 
the means by which one has arisen; the man of faction must 
perish by the scaffold, as the conqueror by war. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE 9th THERMIDOR TO THE 4tH BRT7MAIRE, YEAR IV. 
(26th OCTOBER^ 1795), THE CLOSE OP THE CONVENTION. 

The convention, after the fall of Robespierre; party of the committees; 
Thermidorian party ; their constitution and object — ^Decay of the demo- 
cratic party of the committees — ^Impeachment of Lebon and Carrier- 
State of Paris — The Jacobins and the Faubourgs declare for the old 
committees ; the jeunesse dorSe, and the sections, for the Thermidorians 
— Impeachment of Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d'Herbois, Barr^re, and 
Tadier — Movement of Germinal — Transportation of the accused, and of 
a few of the Mountain, their partisans — Insurrection of the 1st Prairial 
— Defeat of the democratic party ; disarming of the Faubourgs ; — ^the 
lower class excluded from the government, deprived of the constitution 
of 93, and loses its material power. 

The 9th of Thermidor was the first day of the revolution 
in which those fell who attacked. This indication alone 
manifested that the ascendant revolutionary movement had 
reached its term. From that day the contrary movement 
necessarily began. The general rising of all parties against 
one man was calculated to put an end to the compression 
under which they laboured. In Robespierre the committees 
subdued each other, and the decemviral government lost the 
prestige of terror which had constituted its strength. The 
committees liberated the convention, which gradually liberated 
the entire republic. Yet thej thought they had been work- 
ing for themselves, and for the prolongation of the revolu- 
tionary government, while the greater part of those who had 
supported them had for their object the overthrow of the 
dictatorship, the independence of the assembly, and the 
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establishment of legal order. From the day after the 9th of 
Thermidor there were, therefore, two opposite parties among 
the conquerors, that of the committees, and that of the Moun- 
tain, which was called the Thermidorian party. 

The former was deprived of half its forces; besides the loss 
of its chief, it no longer had the commune, whose insurgent 
members, to the number of seventy-two, had been sent to the 
scaffold, and which, after its double defeat under Hebert and 
under Robespierre, was not again re-organized, and remained 
without direct influence. But this party retained the direc- 
tion of ^airs through the committees. All its i^embers were 
attached to the revolutionary system ; some, such as BiUaud- 
Varennes, CoUot-d'Herbois, Barrere, Vadier,- Amar, saw it 
was their only safety; others, such as Camot, Cambon, the 
Frietirs, &e., feared ihe oomiter-tevolution, and the punish- 
ment of their colleagues. In the convention it reckoned all 
-the commissioners Mtherto sent on missions, several of the 
Mountain who had signalized themselves on the 9th Hier- 
midor, and the remnant of Robespierre's party. TVithout, the 
Jacobins were attached to it; and it still had the support of 
the Faubourgs and of the lower class. 

The Thennidorian party was composed of the greater 
number of the conventionalists. All the centre of the as- 
sembly, and what remained of the Right, joined the Moun- 
tain, who had abated their former exaggeration of views. 
The coalition of the Moderates, Boissy d'Anglas, Si^yes^ 
Cambab^res, Chenier, Thibeaudean, with the Dantonists, 
TalHen, Freron, Legendrc, Barras, Bourdon de I'Oise, Rov^re, 
Bentabole, Dumont, and the two Merlins, entirely changed 
the character of the assembly. After the 9th of Thermidor, 
the first st^ of this party was to secure its empire in the con- 
veirtion. Soon it found its way into the government, and 
succeeded in excluding the previous occupants. Sustained by 
pubMe opinion, by the assembly, by the committees, it ad- 
vanced openly towards its object; it proceeded against the 
principal decemvirs, and some of their agents. As these had 
many partisans in Paris, it sought the aid of the young men 
against the Jacobins, of the sections against the Faubourgs* 
At the same time, to strengthen it, it recalled to the assembly 
all the deputies whom the committee of public safety had 
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pfOscribed; first, the Berent^-ihree who had protested against 
the 3 1st of May, and then the surviving vietims of that day 
Hiemselves. The Jacobins exhibited excitement: it closed 
their club; the Faubourgs raised an insurrection: it disamed 
-them. After overthrowing the revolutionary government, it 
directed its atteati<m to the establishment of another, . and to 
the introduction, under the constitution of the year III., of « 
feasiblie, iiberad, regular, and stable order of things, in place 
of the extraordinary and provisional state in which the con'- 
vention had been fnxn its oommenc^nent toxtii then. But 
all this was accomplished gradually. 

The two parties ware not long beibre they began to 
diffw, after their common victwy. The revolutionary 
tribnn^ was an especial oliject of general horror, Oi. 
the 1 1th Thermidor it was suspended; but Billaud-Varennes, 
in the same sitting, had the decree of suspension rescinded. 
fie maintained that the accomplices of Robespieire alone 
were guilty, that the majority of the judges and jurors 
being men of int^rity, it was desirable to retain tiiem in 
^eir offices. Barrere presented a decree to tiiat eflfect: he 
urged that the triumvirs had done notiiing for the revolu* 
tionary governments that ^ley had often even opposed its 
measures; that thdr only care had been to place thm crea- 
tures in it, and to give it a direction favourable to their own 
^ejects; he insisted, in (Mrdar to strengthen that govern- 
ment, upon retaining the law da suspects and the tribunal, 
with its existing members, including Fonquier-Tliinvilie^ 
At this name a general nrarmur rose in ^e assembly. Fr^ron^ 
rendering himself the organ of the general indignation, ex- 
tdiUmed: " I demand that the earth be, at length, delivered 
£rom that monster, and that Fonqui^ foe s^it to hell, there 
to wallow in the blood he has shed." His proposition was 
applauded, and Fooquier's aceusatiom decreed. Barrere, 
however, did not regard himself as defeated; he still retained 
toward tiie oonvention tiie imperious language which the old 
committee had made use of witii success; this was at once 
habit and calculatum on his part; iov he well knew that 
nothing is so easily continued as that which has been suoces^l. 

But the political tergiversations of Barrere, a man of noble 
birth, and vdio was a royalist FeuiUant be£ore the 10th of 
August, did UQt countenance his assuming this imperious and 

t2 
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inflexible tone. '^ Who is this president of the Feuillante," 
said Merlin de Thionville, <* who assumes to dictate to us the 
law?^ The hall resounded with applause. Barrere became 
confused, left the tribune, and this first check of the conunit- 
tees indicated their decline in the convention. The revolu- 
tionary tribunal continued to exist, but with other members 
and another organization. The law of the 22nd Pndrial was 
abolished, and there were now as much deliberation and mo- 
deration, as many protecting forms in trials, as before there 
had been precipitation and inhumanity. This tribunal was 
no longer made use of against perscms formerly suspected, 
who were still detained in prison, though under milder treat- 
ment> and who, by degrees, were restored to liberty on the 
plan proposed by Camille Desmoulins for his Committee of 
Clemeni^. 

On the Idth of Thermidor the government itself became 
the subject of discussion. The committee of public safety 
was deficient in many members; Herault de S^elles had 
never been replaced; Jean-Bon- Saint- Andre and Prieur de 
la Mame were on missions; Bobespierre, Goutiion, and Saint- 
Just had perished on the scaffold. In the places of these were 
i^pointed Tallien, Breard, Eschasseriaux, Treilhard, Thuiiot, 
and Laku, whose accession lessened still more the influence of 
the old members. At the same time, were reorganized the 
two committees, so as to render them more dependent on 
the assembly, and less so on one another. The committee of 
public safety was charged with military and diplomatic opera- 
tions ; that of general safety with internal administration. 
As it was desimi, by limiting the revolutionary power, to 
calm the fever which had excited the multitude, and gra- 
dually to disperse them, the daily meetings of the sections 
were reduced to one in every ten days; and the pay of forty 
sous a day, lately given to every indigent citizen who at- 
tended them, was discontinued. 

These measures being carried into efiect, on the 11th of 
Fructidor, one month after the death of Robespierre, Le- 
cointre of Versailles denounced Billaud, CoUot, Barrere, of 
the committee of public safety; and Vadier, Amar, and Vou- 
land, of the committee of general safety. The evening 
before, Tallien had vehemently assailed the reign of terror, 
and Lecointre was encouraged to his attack by the sensation 
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which Tailien's speech had produced. He brought twenty* 
three charges against the accused; he imputed to them all the 
measures of cruelty or tyranny which they threw on the 
triumvirs, and called them the successors of Robespierre. 
This denunciation agitated the assembly, and more especially 
tiiose who supported the committees, or who wished that 
divisions might cease in the republic. " If the crimes Le- 
cointre reproaches us with were proved," said Billaud- 
Varennes — " if they were as real as they are absurd and 
chimerical, there is, doubtless, not one of us but would de- 
serve to lose his head on the scaffold. But I defy Lecointre 
to prove, by documents or any evidence worthy of belief, any 
of the facts he has charged us with.** He repelled the charges 
brought against him by Lecointre; he reproached his ene- 
mies with being corrupt and intriguing men, who wished to 
sacrifice him to the memory of Danton, an odious conspira* 
ior, the hope of aXL parricidal factions. " What, seek these 
men," he continued — '^ what seek these men who call us the 
successors of Robespierre? Citizens, know you what they 
seek? To destroy liberty on the tomb of the tyrant." Le- 
oointre's denunciation was premature; almost all the conven- 
tion pronounced it calumnious. The accused and their 
friends gave way to outbursts of unrestrained and still power- 
ful indignation, for they were now attacked for the first time; 
tibie accuser, scarcely supported by any one, was silenced. 
Billaud-Yarennes and his friends triumphed for the time. 

A few days after, the period for renewing a third of the 
conmiittee arrived. The following members were fixed oa 
by lot to retire: Barr^re, Camot, Robert Lindet, in the com- 
mittee of public safety; Vadier, Vouland, Moise Baile, in the 
committee of general safety. They were replaced by Ther- 
midorians; and CoUot-d'Herbois, as well as Billaud-Yarennes, 
finding th^nselves too weak, resigned. Another circum- 
stance contributed still more to the ML of their party, by 
exciting public opinion against it; this was the publicity 
given to the crimes of Joseph Lebon and Carrier, two of the 
pro-consuls of the committee. They had been sent, the one to 
Arras and to Cambnd, the frontier exposed to invasion; the 
other to Nantes, the limit of the Vendean war. They had 
signalized their mission by, beyond all others, displaying a 
cruelty and a caprice of tyranny, which are, however, gener-* 
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s^y fonnd in those who are inyested with supr^ne human 
power. Lebon, yoang and of a weak constitution^ waft 
naturally mild. On a first mission, be bad been fanmane; 
but he was censured for this hj the committee;, and sent to 
Arras, with orders to show himself sowutokai man revoiu" 
tkmary. Not to fall short of the inexoralde policjr of ^le 
committee^ he gave waj to unheard of excesses; be mingled 
debauchery with extermination; he had the guillotine f^wiajB 
in his presence, and called it holy. He associated with the 
executioner, and admitted him to his tabla Carrier, hsring 
more victims to strike, surpassed even Lebon; he was biliou^ 
fanatical, and naturally biood-thir^« He had only awaited 
tiie opportunity to execute enormiiies that the imaginalioii 
even oi Marat would not have dared to conceive. Sent to tiie 
borders of an insurgent country, ha condemned to dea^ the 
whole host^ populaticHi — ^priests, women, children, cM men, 
and girls. As the scatiEbld did not suffice for his crudity, he 
substituted a company of assassins, called Marat's company^ 
for the revolutionary tribune, and, for the guillotine^ boats, 
with false bottoms, by means id which he drowned ids victims 
in the Loire. Cries of vengeance and justice were raised 
against these enormoties. After the 9th of Thennidoor, 
LeboQ was attacked first, because he was more especially the 
agent of Robesfnerre. Carrier, who was that c^ tiie com* 
mittee of public safety, and of whose ecmduct Bobespierre 
had disa^iproved, was prosecuted subsequently. 

There were in the prisona of Paris ninety-foar people of 
Nantes^ sincerely attaehed to the revolution, and who bad 
defended their town with courage during the attack nade oil 
it by the Yeodeans. Carrier had sent them to Paris as 
federalists. It had not been deemed safe to bring them 
betoe the revolutionary tr3>unal untH the ninth <^ Ther- 
midor; th^ wrara thai takai Ihare for the purpose of mn- 
masking, by their trial, the crimes of Carrier. They were 
tried {mrposdy with proloi^ed solemnity; their trial lasted 
nearly a month; there was time given for public opinion to 
declare itself; and on thar acquittal, there was a general 
demand for justice cm the revdutionary committee <^ Nraites, 
and on the pro-consul Carrie* Legendre renewed Lecointre's 
impeachment of Billaud, Barr^re, Colk4, and Ya(fier, who 
were generously ddiended by Camot, Prieur, aad Camboiv 
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tkeb fanner coQeagoe^ "wbo dcamnded to slaife tieir fiMe« 
Lecomtre's motkm was not attended with anj ns^; and, for 
the present, they only brought to trial the members of the 
reyokiticmary committee oi Nantet) bat we may obterre ih» 
progreaa oi the TberBudorum party« This time the members 
(tf the oomraittee wereobl^ed to hir^e recourse to defence, ani 
the coBYeation simply pissed to the order of the day, on the 
question of the demmciation made by Legendre, without 
Toting it eakunaious^ as they teid done that of Lecointre. 

The revolutionary democr8t& were^ howerer, stiB rery 
powerful ia Fkris: if they had loet the commune, the tribtmal^ 
the conrentioa, and the committee, they yet retained the 
Jacobims and tliie Fanbomrgs* It was in these popular 8ocietie9 
that their party concentrated; especially for tl^ purpose of 
defending thems^rea. Carrier attended them asadiaonsly, 
and invc^ed thdr assistance; iJ^Haad^Varennefl^ and CoDot^ 
d'Herbois also resorted to them; but these being somew^at^ 
less threatened were ciremnq>ect. They were accordingly 
censored for their silence. *^ The U&n sleeps/^ replied Bii^ 
laod-Yarennes^ *^bui Ms wakmg wiU be ternbier This duly 
had been exporgated a^ter the >Oth Thermidor, and it hacE 
eongratidated the convendon in the name ol the r^nerated 
aodetieS) on the fall of Bobespierre and of tyranny. About 
this time, as many of its leaders were proceeded agionst, and 
many Jacobins were imfMnsoned in the depfurtm^its, it csmie 
m the name <A the uniled societies '^ to give ^etteranee t» tke^ 
ery of grief that retmmdedfrom every part of the tepttbUc^ 
4md to the wke of oppreesed pcttruOSyphLnged m ikedtrngetrnt^ 
which ike artatocruU hadjugi l^'' 

The ccmTei^on> far from jrielding to the Jacobins, pro- 
hibited, for the purpose of de^roying their influence, fl^ col^ 
leetive petiticms, branch^associations, correspondence, hc^^ 
between the parent society and its off-set% and in this way 
disorganized the famous eonfedenUaen of the dubs* The 
Jaeobia% rejected from the conyention, began to agitate 
Paris, where they were still masters. Tlwn the Thermido- 
nans also begMi to convene their people, by appealing to tiie 
support of tli^ sections. At tbe same time, Fr^ron called^the 
young men to arms, in his jourmd " rOratcur du Feuj&e,'* 
and placed himself at their head. This new and irregular 
militia called itsdf La jeunesee doree de Friron. All those 
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who compofied it belonged to the rich and the middle class; 
they had adopted a particular costume, called Costume a la 
victitne. Instead of the blouse of the Jacobins^ thej wore a 
square open coat and very low shoes; the hair, long at the sides, 
was turned up behind, with tresses called cadenettes; thej 
were armed with short sticks, leadened and formed like 
bludgeons. A portion of these young men and of the section- 
aries were royalists; the others followed the impulse of the 
moment, which was anti-revolutionary. The latter acted 
without object or ambition, declaring in favour of the strongest 
party, especially when the triumph of that party promised to 
restore order, the want of which was generally felt. The 
other contended under the Thermidorians against the old 
committees, as the Thermidorians had contended under the 
oLd conunittees against Robespierre; it waited for an opportu- 
nity of acting on its own account, which occurred after the 
entire downfell of the revolutionary party. In the violent 
situation of the two parties, actuated by fear and resentment, 
they pursued each other unrelentingly, and often came to 
blows in the streets to the cry of " Vive la Montague !" or " Vive 
la Convention!" The Jeunesse doree were powerful in the 
Palais Royal, where they were supported by the shopkeepers; 
but the Jacobins were the strongest in the garden of the 
Tuileries, which was near their club. 

These quarrels became more animated every day; and 
Paris was transformed into a field of battle, where the fate of 
the parties was left to the decision of arms. This state of war 
and disorder would necessarily have an end; and since the 
parties had not the wisdom to come to an understanding, one 
or the other must inevitably carry the day. The Thermido- 
rians were the party in progress, and victory naturally fell to 
them. On the day following that on which BiUaud had 
spoken of the waking of the lion in the popular society, there 
was great agitation throughout Paris. It was wished to take 
tiie Jacobin club by assault. Men shouted in the streets — 
" The great Jacobin conspiracy! Outlaw the Jacobins!" At 
this period the revolutionary committee of Nantes were being 
tried. On their defence they pleaded that they had received 
from Carrier the sanguinary orders they had executed; which 
led the convention to enter into an examination of his con- 
duct. Carrier was allowed to defend himself before the 
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decree was passed against him. He justified bis cruelty bj 
the cruelty of the Yendeans, and tbe maddening fury of civil 
war. **Wben I acted," be said, "tbe air still seemed to 
resound witb tbe civic songs of twenty thousand martyrs, wbo 
had shouted * Vive la republique!' in tbe midst of tortures. 
How could tbe voice of humanity, which bad died in this terrible 
crisis, be heard ? What would my adversaries have done in 
my place? I saved tbe republic at Nantes; my life has been 
devoted to my country, and I am ready to die for it." Out of 
five hundred voters, four hundred and ninety-eight were for 
the impeachment; the other two voted for it, but conditionally. 
The Jacobins finding their opponents were going from sub- 
altern agents to the representatives, regarded themselves 
as lost. They endeavour^ to rouse tbe multitude, less to 
defend Carrier than for the support of their party, which was 
threatened more and more. But they were kept in check 
by the jeunesse doree and tbe sectionaries, wbo eventually 
proceeded to tbe place of their sittings to dissolve tbe club. 
A sharp conflict ensued. The besi^ers broke tbe windows 
witb stones, forced tbe doors, and dispersed tbe Jacobins 
after some resistance on their part The latter complained 
to the convention of this violence. Rewbell, deputed to 
make a report on tbe subject, was not favourable to them. 
"Where was tyranny organized?" said be; " at tbe Jacobin 
club. Where had it its supports and its satellites? At tbe 
Jacobin dub. Who covered France with mourning, threw 
families into despair, filled the republic with bastilles, made tbe 
republican S3rstem so odious, that a slave laden with fetters 
would have refused to live under it? The Jacobins. Who re- 
gret the terrible reign we have lived under? Tbe Jacobins. If 
you have not courage to decide in a moment like this, the 
republic is at an end, because you have Jacobins." Tbe con- 
vention suspended them provisionally, in order to expurgate 
and reorganize them, not daring to destroy them at once. 
The Jacobin9, setting tbe decree at defiance, assembled in 
arms in their usual place of meeting; the Thermidorian troop 
wbo bad already besieged them there, came again to assaH 
ihem. It surrounded the club witb cries of " Long live tbe con- 
vention! Down with the Jacobins!" The latter prepared 
for defence; they left their seats, shouting, " Long live the re- 
public!" rushed to the doors, and attempted a sortie. At first 
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they made a few pdsoners; but soon jieWsg to aaperior, 
numbers, tiiej submitted, and traversed the ranks of the 
▼ictors, who, after disarming tbem, oorered them with hissesy 
insults, and even Uows. These illegal expeditions were ac* 
companied by all the exoesees which attend party struggles. ^ 

llie next da J commisskmers of the oonventicm came to closs 
the club, and pot seals on its registers and papers^ and from 
that moment Uie society of the Jacobins ceased to exist. Tlnft 
popular body had powerfully served the revdution, when, ia 
order to repel Europe, it was necessary to placQ the govern- 
ment in the multitude, and to give the republic all the energy 
of defence; but now it only extracted the progress of the 
new order of things. 

The situation of affairs was changed; liberty was to succeed 
the dictatorship, now that the salvation of the revohition had 
been ejected, ecod that it was necessary to revert to legal 
order, in order to preserve it. An exorbitant and extraordi* 
nary power^ like the confederaticm of the clobs^ wocdd neces- 
sarily terminate with the de£eat of the party which had sup^ 
ported it, and that party itself eiqdre with the cireumstaneea 
which had given it rise. 

Carrier, brought before the revolutionary tribunal, waa 
tried without interruption, and cond^nned with the majoxi^ 
of his acc(Hnplices. During the trial, the seventy-three de- 
puties^ whose protest against the 3 1st of May had excluded 
them from the assemblies, were reinstated. Merlin de Douai 
moved their recal in the name of the committee of pobEes 
safety; his motion was received with a^lause, and tha 
seventy-three resumed their seats in the convention. Tha 
seventy-three, in their turn, tried te <d»tain the return of thft. 
outlawed deputies; but they met with warm oppo6iti<«. The 
Thermidorians and the members c£ the new committees feured 
that such a measure would be callii^ the revolution itself into 
<][uestion. They were also s^aid of introducing a new pert^ 
into the convention, already divided, and of recalling impla- 
cable enemies, who might cause, with regard to themselves, a 
reaction similar to that which had taken place against the <^ 
committees. Accordingly, they vehemently opposed themotiM^ 
and Merlin de Douai wmt so far as to say: ^^ Do you. wmU 
to throw open the doors of the Ten^ple?" The young son of 
Louia XYL was confined there, and the Gircmdists, <m accoon^ 
of the results of the 31st of May, were confounded with the 
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BojaliBts; besides, the Slat of May still figured amoi^ the re- 
volationary dates beade the 10th of August and the 14th of 
Jalj. The r^rograde moYement had jet some steps to take 
before k reached that period The repabHeaa oounter-rero^ 
lution had turned ba^ from the 9th ThermidiMr, 1794, to 
the 3rd of October, 1793, the daj on whkh the aeveDty-tiiree 
had been arrested, bitt not to the 2nd of Jniie^ 1793, when 
the twenty-two w^re arrested. After overthrowing Bofoes^ 
pierre and the committer it had to attack Marat and the 
Mountain. In the almost geometrical progreMon of popular 
xnoTement, a few BooDths were stiU necessary to ^Eeet tUs. 

They went on to abc^ish the decanriral system. The decree 
gainst the pa*iests and nobles, who had fcnrmed two proscribed 
classes und^the reign of terror, was reveled; the maximom 
was aboli^ted, in order to restore confidence by potting an 
end to commercial tyranny; the general and earnest eflbtt 
was to snbstitnte the most eievated liberty for the deqxitio 
pressure of the eonuuttee of pnbfic safety. This period was 
ako marked by the ind^pendnice of ihe presi^ the restoration 
of religiovs worship, and the return of the pn>perty com* 
ilscated from the federalists daring the reign of the commit* 



Here was a complete reaction against the rerohitianary go* 
Temment; it soon reached Marat and tiie Mountaui. After the 
9th of Thermidor, it had been considered necessary to oppose 
a great reyidutioDary repntatkm to that of Bobe^nenre, and 
Jtibirat had been s^cted lor this purpose. To him were decreed 
thehonoursof the Panthe(m,whidi Robespierre, while in power, 
bad deferred grantkig hkn. He,inhistam, wasnowattecked* 
His bust was in the coinrenticm, the theatres, <m the pabHe 
^ squares, and in the popular assemblies. The Jemae$Me daree 
hnkit that in tiie Theab% Feydean. The Momitain com* 
phoned, bat &e conrention decreed ^at no dtiaen could obtain 
^le hcmours of the Pantheon, nor his bust be placed in the con* 
vention, until he had been dead ten years. The bust of Marat 
disappeared firom the Hall of the canirention, and as the ex- 
dtement was very great in the Faaboargs, the sections, ^e 
usual siqpport of the asaemUy, d^ed throi^ it. There was, 
alsoy opposite the Inralides^ an derated m^od, a MotmUtm, 
surmounted by a colossal group, representing Hercules em^- 
ing a hydra. The section of the HaMe^an-bl6 demaaded 
that this should be removed. The Left of the assembly 
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mnrmurecL /' The giant," said a member, ^< is an emblem of 
the people." ^' All I see in it is a mountain," replied another, 
<* and what is a Mountain but an eternal protest against 
equality." These words were much applauded, and svdOiced 
to cany the petition and overthrow the monument of the 
yictory and domination of a party. 

Next were recalled the proscribed conventionalists; already, 
some time since, their outlawry had been reversed. Isnard 
and Louvet wrote to the assembly to be reinstated in their 
rights; they were met by the objection as to the consequences 
of the 31st of May, and the insurrections of the departments. 
" I will not," said Chenier, who spoke in their favour, ** I 
will not so insult the national convention as to bring before 
th^n the phantom of federalism, which has been preposter- 
ously made the chief chaise against your colleagues. They 
fled, it will be said; they hid ^emselves. This, thai, is their 
crime! would that this, for the wel&re of the republic, had 
been the crime of all! Why were there not caverns deep 
enough to preserve to the country the meditations of Con* 
dorcet, the eloquence of Yergniaud? Why did not some hos- 
pitable land, on the 10th Thermidor, give back to light that 
colony of energetic patriots and virtuous republicans? But 
prqjects of vengeance are apprehended from these men, soured 
by misfortune. Taught in the school of suffering, they have 
l^unt only to lament human errors. No, no, Cond(nrcet, 
Babaud-Saint*Etienne, Yergniaud, Camille Desmoulins seek 
not holocausts of blood; their manes are not to be appeased 
by hecatombs." The Left opposed Chenier's motion. " You 
are about," cried B^itabole, "to rouse every passi(m; if you 
attack the insurrection of the 31st of May, you attack the 
eighty thousand men who concurred in it." "Let us take 
care," replied Si^yes, " not to confound the wcH*k of tyranny 
with that dT principles. When men, supported by a subaltern 
authority, the rival of ours, succeeded in organiidng the 
greatest of crimes, on the fatal 31st of May, and 2nd of June, 
it was not a work of patriotism, but an outr^e of tyranny;- 
from that time you have seen the convention domineered' 
over, the minority oppressed, the minority dictating laws. 
The present session is divided into three distinct periods; 
till the 31st of May, there was oppression of the convention 
by the people; tiU the 9th ThermidiH*, oppression of the people 
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by the convention, itself the object of tyranny; and lastly, 
since the 9th of Thermidor, justice, as regards the con* 
vention, has resumed its rights." He demanded the recal of 
the proscribed members, as a pledge of union in the assembly, 
and of security for the republic. Merlin de Douai immedi- 
ately proposed their return in the name of the committee of 
public safety; it was granted, and after eighteen months' 
proscription, the twenty-two conventionalists resumed their 
seats; among them were Isnard, Louvet, Lanjuinais, Kerve- 
- legan, Henri La Riviere, Lar^vell^re-L^paux, and Lesage, 
all that remained of the brilliant but unfortunate Gironde. 
They joined the moderate party, which was composed daily 
more and more of the remains of different parties. For old 
enemies, forgetting their resentments and their contest for do- 
mination, b^use they had now the same interests and the 
same object, became allies. It was the commencement of paci- 
fication between those who wished for a republic against the 
royalists, and a practicable constitution, in opposition to the 
revolutionists. At this period all measures against the fede* 
talists were rescinded, and the Girondists assumed the lead 
of the republican counter-revolution. 

The convention was, however, carried much too far by 
the partisans of reaction; in its desire to repair all and to 
punish all, it fell into excesses of justice. After the abolition 
of the decemviral regime, the past should have been buried in 
oblivion, and the revolutionary abyss closed after a few expia- 
tory victims had been thrown into it. Security alone brings 
about pacification; and pacification only admits of liberty. 
By again entering upon a course characterized by passion, 
they only effect^ a transference of tyranny, violence, and 
calamity. Hitherto the bourgeoisie had been sacrificed to 
the multitude, to the consumers; now it was just the reverse. 
Stock-jobbing was substituted for the maximum, and in- 
formers of the middle class altogether surpassed the po- 
pular informers. All who had taken part in the dictatorial 
government were proceeded against with the fiercest deter- 
^Diination. The sections, the seat of the middle class, re- 
quired the disarming and punishment of the members of their 
revolutionary committees, composed of sans culottes. There 
was a general hue and cry against the terrorists, and the 
class included under this denomination was daily increased. 
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.Hie d^Nirtmcitts denouiioed all -die fyarmer proocmsuls, thi» 
reodaring desperate a n«meroii8 part^r, in reality no longer 
to be feared, siooe it had lost dl power, hj tiuis threatening 
it with great and perpetual reprisals. 

Dread of proscription, and several other reasons, disposed 
them ior rey<^ The general want was terrible. Labour 
and its prodnee had been diminished ever since 1^ revola- 
tioDary period, daring which the ridi had been imprisoned 
•and the poor had goveroed; the sni^sreBsion of the maximum 
had oocasicmed a violent crisis, which the traders and fanners' 
.tamed to accoant, by disastrons monopolj and jobbing. To 
increase the difficalty, the aasignats were falling into discredk, 
and their value diminished daily. More than eight thonsand 
milHons worth of then had been issued. The insecority of 
this paper money, by reason of the revdntionary confiscations, 
which had depredated the imtiondi property, the want of 
eonfidenoe on the part of the mercheoits, tradesmen, &c. in 
the stability of the revohitionary government, which they 
^xmsidaied merely provisional, all this had combhied to reduce 
the real value of the assignats to one-fifteenth of their n<Hninal 
value. They were received reluctantly^ and specie was 
hoarded up with all die greater care, in prc^rtion to the in* 
oreasing demand for it, and the d^reciation of paper money. 
The people, in want of food, and widiout the means <^ buy- 
ing it, even when they held assignats, were in utter distress. 
They attributed this to the men^nts, the farmers, the landed 
and other proprietors, to the government, and dwelt with 
regret upon die fact that before, under the committee of 
puUic safety, they had enjoyed both power and food. The 
convention had indeed appointed a committee of subsistence 
to sapply Paris widi provisions, but this committee had great 
difficulty and expense in procuring from day to day the supply 
of fifteen hundred sa^s of flour necessary to support this 
immense city; and the people, who waited in crowds for hours 
together be^e the bakers' shops, for the pound of bad bread 
distributed to each inhabitant, were loud in their complaints^ 
and violent in their murmurs. They called Boissy d' Anglas^ 
president of the committee of subsistence, Boissy-Famine, 
Soch was the state of the £uiatical uid exasperated multitude, 
when its former leaders were brought to trial. 

On die 12th Yentose, a short time after the return of the 
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xemainiag Oirondisto, liie tSB^&blj had decreed the ftrrest of 
BiUaud-Yareniies, Ck^ot-d'Herbois, Bairere and Vadier. 
Xheir trial before the convetsdaa was appointed to commence 
on the 3rd Germinal. On the lat, (20th of March, 1796,) the 
Decade day* when the sectionfl used to assemble, their par- 
tisans organized a riot to prevent &eir being bronght to trial;^ 
the outer sectiQiis <^ the £ftiibomgs Saint Antoine and Saint 
Marceaa were devoted to their cause. From these quarters 
they proceeded, half pettticHiers, half in8m*gents, towards the 
eonvention, to demand bread, the constitution of '93, uid the 
HberatioQ of the imprisoned patriots. Tb^ met a few joung 
men on their way,- wh(»n they threw into the basins of the 
Tuileries. The news, however, soon spread thiri; the conven- 
tion was exposed to danger, and that the Jacobins were about 
to liberate their leaders, and the Jeune$9e doree, followed l^ 
about five thousand dtizens of the inner sections, came, dis- 
.p^^sed the men of the faubourgs, and acted as a guard for 
the assembly. The latter, warned by this new danger, re^ 
vived, on Ihe moti(Hi <^ Si^yes, the old martial law, under the 
.name of loi de gnmdt p(Mee, 

This rising in £ivour q£ the accused having failed, they 
were Immght before ^ convention on the 3rd Germinid. 
Yadier alone was contumacious. Their ccmduct was investi- 
gated with the greatest solemnity; they were diarged with 
imping ^rannized over the people and oppressed the conven- 
tion. Though proofs were not wanting to support this charge, 
the accused defended themselves with much address. They 
4iscribed to Robespierre the oppresoon of the assembly, and of 
tbemselv^; they endeavoured to palliate their own conduct 
hy citing the measures taken by the committee, and adopted 
by the convention, by uxging the excitement of the period, 
and the necessity of securing the def^ice and safety of the 
jii^Hiblic Their fonner colleagues i^peared as witnesses in 
their favour, and wished to make conmion cause with them. 
The Cretois (the name then given to the remnant of the 
Mountain,) fdso supported th^ warmly. Their trial had 
lasted nine days, and each ffltting had been occupied by the 
prosecution and the d^ence. The sections of the faubourgs 
were greatly excited. The mobs which had collected every 
day since the 1st Germinal, increased twofold on the 12t^ 
and a new rising took place, in order to suspend the trial. 
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which the first rising had failed to prevent. The agitators^ 
more numerous and bold on this occasion, forced their waj 
through the guard of the convention, and entered the hall, 
having written with chalk on their hats the words, ^'Bread,'* 
" The constitution of '93," " Liberty for the patriots.** Many of 
the deputies of the Crete declared in their favour; the otiier 
members, astoimded at the tumult and disorder of this popular 
invasion, awaited the arrival of the inner sections for their 
deliverance. All debating was at an end. The tocsin, which 
had been removed from the commune after its defeett, and 
placed on the top of the Tuileries, where the convention sat, 
bounded the alarm. The committee ordered the drums to 
beat to arms. In a short time the citizens of the nearest 
sections assembled, marched in arms to assist the convention, 
and rescued it a second lime. It sentenced the accused, 
whose cause was the pretext for this rising, to transportation, 
and decreed the arrest of seventeen memb^ of the Crete who 
had favoured the insurgents, and might therefore be regarded 
as their accomplices. Among these were Camboo, Buamps, 
Leonard Bourdon, Thuriot, Chasle, Amar, and Lecointre, 
who, since the recal of the Girondists, had returned to the 
Jiountain. On the following day they, and the persons sen* 
tenced to transportation, were conveyed to the castle of Hanu 
The events of the 12lii of Germinal decided nothing. The 
faubourgs had been repulsed, but not conquered; and both 
power and confidence must be taken from a party by a deci- 
aive defeat, before it is effectually destroyed. After so many 
questions decided against the democratists, there still re- 
mained one of the utmost importance — the constitution. On 
this depended the ascendancy of the multitude or of the bour^ 
geoisie. The supporters of the revolutionary government 
fiien fell back on the democratic constitution of '93, which 
presented to them the means of resuming the authority they 
jiad lost. Their opponents, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to replace it by a constitution which would secure all the 
advantage to them, by concentrating the government a little 
more, and giving it to the middle class. For a month, both 
parties were preparing for this last contest. The constitution 
of 1793, having been sanctioned by the people, enjoyed a 
^eat prestige. It was accordingly attacked with infinite 
precaution. At first its assailants engaged to carry it into 
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execution without restriction; next they appointed a commis- 
sion of eleven members* to prepare the his orgariiques^ which 
were to render it practicable; by and by, they ventured to sug- 
gest objections to it on the ground that it distributed pow^r 
too loosely, and only recognised one assembly dependent 
on the people, even in its measures of legislation. At last, a 
sectionary deputation went so far as to term the constitution 
of '93 a decemviral constitution, dictated by terror. All its 
partisans, at once indignant and filled with fears, organized 
an insurrection to maintain it. This was another 31st of 
May, as terrible as the first, but which, not having the sup- 
port of an all-powerful commune, not being directed by a 
general commandant, and not having a terrified convention 
and submissive sections to deal with, had not the same result. 

The conspirators, warned by the failure of the risings of 
the 1st and 12th Germinal, omitted nothing to make up for 
their want of direct object and of organization. On the 1st 
Frairial (20th of May) in the name of the people, insurgent 
for the purpose of obtaining bread and their rights, they 
decreed the abolition of the revolutionary government, the 
establishment of the democratic constitution of '93, the dis- 
missal and arrest of the members of the existing government, 
the liberation of the patriots, the convocation of the primary 
assemblies on the 25th Frairial, the convocation of the legis- 
lative assembly, destined to replace the convention, on the 
25th Messidor, and the suspension of all authority not ema- 
nating from the people. They determined on forming a new 
mimicipality, to serve as a common centre; to seize on the 
barriers, telegraph, cannon, tocsins, drums, and not to rest 
till they had secured repose, happiness, liberty, and means of 
subsistence for all the IVench nation. They invited the artil- 
lery, gendarmes, horse and foot soldiers, to join the banners 
of the people, and marched on the convention. 

Meantime, the latter was deliberating on the means of 
preventing the insurrection. The daily assemblages occa- 
sioned by the distribution of bread and the popular excite- 
ment, had concealed from it the preparations for a great 
rising, and it had taken no steps to prevent it. The 
committees came in all haste to apprise it of its danger; it 
immediately declared its sitting permanent, voted Paris re- 
sponsible for the safety of the representatives of the republic^ 
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dosed its doors, outlawed all the leaders of the mob, summoned 
l^e citizens of the sections to arms, and appointed as their 
leaders eight commissioners, among wham were Legendre, 
Henri la Riviere, Kervelegan, &c. These deputies bad 
scarcely gone, when a loud noise was heard witiiout. An 
outer door had been forced, and numbers of women rushed 
i^to the galleries, cr3ring : ^^ Bread and the constituticm of 
'93 1" The convention received them firmly. " Your cries," 
said the president Vernier, " will not alter our position; they 
will not accelerate by one moment the arrival of supplies. 
They will only serve to hinder it.*' A fearful tumult 
drowned the voice of the president, and interrupted the pro- 
qeedings. The galleries were then cleared; but the insur- 
gents of the faubourgs soon reached the inner doors, and 
finding them closed, forced them with hatchets and hanmiers, 
and then rushed in amidst the convention. 

The Hall now became a field of battle. The veterans and 
gendarmes, to whom the guard of the assembly was confided, 
cried, " To arms!" The deputy Auguis, sword in hand, 
headed them, and succeeded in repelling the assailants, and 
even made a few of them prisoners. But the insurgents, 
more numerous, returned to the charge, and again rushed 
into the house. The deputy Feraud entered precipitately, 
pursued by the insurgents, who fired some shots in the house. 
They took aim at Boissy d'Anglas, who was occupying the 
president's chair, in place of Vernier. Feraud ran to the 
tribune, to shield him with his body; he was struck at vnlh 
pikes and sabres, and fell dangerously wounded. The insur- 
gents dragged him into the lobby, and, mistaking him for 
Freron, cut off his head, and placed it on a pike. 

After this skirmish, they became masters of the Hall. 
Most of the deputies had taken flight. There only remained 
the members of the Crete and Boissy dAnglas, who, calnv 
his hat on, heedle^of threat and insult, protested in the 
name of the convention against this popular violence. They 
held out to him the bleeding head of Feraud; he bowed 
respectfully before it They tried to force him, by placing 
pikes at his breast, to put the propositions of the insurgents 
to the vote; he steadily and courageously refused. But the 
Cretoisj who approved of the insurrection, took possession of 
the bureaux and of the tribune, and decreed,^ amidst the 
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applause of the mnltitade, all the articles contained in the 
mfuiifesto of the insurrection. The deputy Romme became 
their organ. They further appomted an executive commit* 
gion, composed (^ Bourbotte, Duroy, Duquesnoy, Prieur de la 
Marne, and a gener«l-in-chief of the acmed force, the depu^ 
Soubrany. In this way they prepared for the return of then? 
domination. They decreed the recal of their imprisoned 
colleagues^ the dismwal of their enemies, a democratic con- 
stitution, the re-establishment of the Jacobin dub. But it 
was not enough for them to have usurped the assembly for a 
short time; it was necessary to conquer the sections, for it 
was only with these they could really contend there. 

The commissioners despatched to the sections had quickly 
gathered them together. The battalions of the Buite de$ 
MouknSj LepeUetietj des Piques, de la Fontaine' GreneUe, who 
were the nearest, soon occupied the Carousel and its prin* 
dpal avenues. The aspect of affairs then underwent a 
change; Legendre, Kervel^an, and Auguis besieged the in- 
surg^its, in their turn, at tihe head of the seetionaries. At 
first they experienced some resistance. But with fixed 
bayonets tbey soon entered the Hall, where the conspirators 
were still deliberating, and Legendre cried out: " Jn the 
Tiame of the law, I order armed citizens to withdraw,^* They 
hesitated a moment, but the arrival of the battalions, now en- 
tering at every docnr, intimidated them, and they hastened 
from the Hall in all the disorder dT flight. The assembly 
i^ain became ccnnplete; the sections recdved a vote of thank^ 
and the deliberations were resumed. All the measures 
adopted in the interim were annulled, and fourteen represen- 
tatives, to whom were afterwards jdned fourteen others, 
were arrested, for organizing the insurrection, or approving 
it in their speeches. It was then midnight; at five in the 
morning the prisoners were already six leagues &om Paris. 

Despite this defeat, the Fauboui^ did not consider them- 
selves beaten; and the next day they advanced en masse with 
their cannon against the convention. The sections, on thdr 
side, marched for its defencJ^. The two parties were on the 
point of engaging; the cannons of the Faubourg which were 
mounted on the Place du Carousel, were directed towards the 
chateau, when the assembly sent conmiissioners to the in- 
surg^oits. Negotiations were b^^un. A deputy of thq 

u2 
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Faubourgs, admitted to the convention, first repeated the 
demand made the preceding day, adding: '* We are resolved 
to die at the post we now occupj, rather than abate our present 
demands. I fear nothing! My name is Saint-L^er. Vive 
la B^publique! Vive la Convention! if it is attached to prin- 
ciples, as I believe it to be." The deputy was favourably 
received, and they came to friendly terms with the Faubourgs, 
without, however, granting them anything positive. The 
latter having no longer a general coundl of the commune 
to support their resolutions, nor a commander like Henriot 
to keep ^em under arms, till their propositions were decreed, 
went no further. They retired after having received an 
assurance that the c<mvention would assiduously attend to 
the question of provisions, and would soon publish the or- 
ganic laws of the constitution of '93. That day showed that 
immense physical force and a decided object are not the only 
things essential to secure success; leaders and an authority to 
support and direct the insurrection are also necessary. The 
convention was the only remaining legal power: the party 
which it held in favour triumphed. 

Six democratic Mountaineers, Goujon, Bourbotte, Romme, 
Duroy, Duquesnoy, and Soubrany, were brought before a 
military commission. They behaved firmly, like men fanati- 
cally devoted to their cause, and almost all free from excesses. 
The Prairial movement was the only thing against them; but 
that was sufficient in times of party strife, and they were 
condemned to death. They all stabbed themselves with the 
same knife, which was transferred from one to the other, ex- 
claiming, ^' Vtve la Repuhliquer Romme, Goujon, and 
Duquesnoy were fortunate enough to wound themselves 
fatally; the other three wei-e conducted to the scaffold in a 
dying state, but faced death with serene countenances. 

Meantime, the Faubourgs, though repelled on the 1st, and 
diverted from their object on the 2nd of Prairial, still had the 
means of rising. An event of much less importimce than the 
preceding riots occasioned their final ruin. The murderer of 
Feraud was discovered, condemned, and on the 4th, the day 
of his execution, a mob succeeded in rescuing him. There 
was a general outcry against this attempt; and the convention 
ordered the Faubourgs to be disarmed. They were encom-^ 
passed by all the interior sections. After attempting to reaist,^ 
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they yielded, giving up some of their leaders, their arms, and 
artUlery. The democratic party had lost its chiefs, its duhs, 
and its authorities; it had nothing left but an armed force, 
which rendered it still formidable, and institutions by means 
of which it might yet regain everything. After the last 
check, the inferior dass was entirely excluded from the 
government of the state, the revolutionary conmiittees which 
formed its assemblies were destroyed; the cannoneers forming 
its armed force were disarmed; the constitution of '93, which 
was its code, was abolished; and here the rule of the mul- 
titude terminated. 

From the 9th Thermidor to the 1st Prairial, the Moun- 
taineer was treated as the Girondist party had been treated 
from the 2nd of June to the 9th Thermidor. Seventy-six of 
its members were sentenced to death or arrest. In its tum^ 
it underwent the destiny it had imposed on the other; for in 
times when the passions are called into play, parties know 
not how to come to terms, and seek only to conquer. Like 
the Girondists, they resorted to insurrection, in order to re- 
gain the power which they had lost; and like them, they fell. 
Vergniaud, Brissot, Guadet, &c., were tried by a revolutionary 
tribunal; Bourbotte, Duroy, Soubrany, Romme, Goujon, 
Duquesnoy, by a military commission. They all died with 
the same courage: which shows that all parties are the same, 
and are guided by the same maxims, or, if you please, by the 
same necessities. From that period, the middle class re- 
sumed the management of the revolution without, and the 
assembly was as united under the Girondists as it had been, 
after the 2nd of June, under the Mountaineers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FROM THE 20th OF MAY, 1795, TO THE 26TH OF OCTOBEB, 
THE CLOSE OF THE CONVENTION. 

Campaign of 1703 and 1794 — Disposition of the annioB on hearing the 
news of the 9th Thermidor-^-Conqnest of HoUand ; positions on the 
Bhine— -Peace of B^e with I^ssia — Peaee with Spain<— Deseent upon 
Quiberon — The reaction ceases to be conyentional, and becomes royalist 
-—Masaacre of the revolutionists in the south — Directorial constitu- 
tion of the year m. — ^Decrees of Fruotidor, which require the re-eleo- 
tion of two-thirds of the oouTention— -Irritation of the seetionary royalist 
party — It becomes insurgent — The 13th of Yendemiaire — ^Appointment 
of the councils and of the directory — Close of the conyentiou ; its dura- 
tion and character. 

The exterior prosperity of the revolution chiefly contributed 
to the fall of the dictatorial government and of the Jacobin 
party. The increasing victories of the republic to which they 
had very greatly contributed by their vigorous measures, and 
by their enthusiasm, rendered their power superfluous. The 
committee of public safety, by crushing with its strong and 
formidable hand the interior of France, had developed re- 
sources, organized armies, found generals, and commanded 
victories which ultimately secured the triumph of the revo- 
lution with respect to Europe. A prosperous position no 
longer required the same eflbrts; its mission was accomplished, 
the peculiar province of such a dictatorship being to save a 
country and a cause, and to perish by the very safety it has 
secured. Interual events have prevented our rapidly de- 
scribing the impulse which the committee of public safety 
gave to the armies after the 31st of May, and the results which 
it obtained from it. 
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The levy en masse that took place in the summer of 1793, 
formed the troops of the Mountain. The leaders of that party 
«oon selected ^m the secondary ranks Mountaineer gene- 
fik to replace the Girondist generals. Those generals were 
Jourdan, Pichegru, Hoche, Moreau, Westermann, I>ugom«> 
mier, Marceau, Joubert, Kleber, &c. Camot, by his admis- 
sion to the committee of public safety, became minister of 
war and major-general of all the republican armies. Instead 
of scattered bodies, acting without concert upon isolated 
points, he proceeded with strong masses, concentrated on one 
object. He commenced the practice of a great plan of 
warfare, which he tried with decided success at Watignies, 
in his cs^acity of commissioner of the conyenlion. This 
important victory, at which he assisted in person, drove the 
allied generals, Clairfait and the prince of Coburg, behind the 
Sambre, and raised the siege of Maubeuge. During the 
winter of 1793 and 1794 the two armies continued in presence 
of each other without undertaking anything. 

At the opening of the campaign, they each conceived a 
plan of invasion. The Austrian army advanced upon the 
towns on the Somme, Peronne, Saint-Quentin, Arras, and 
threatened Paris, while the French army again projected the 
conquest of Belgium. The plan of the committee of public 
safety was combined in a very different way to the vague 
design of the coalition. Pichegru, at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men of the army of the north, entered Flanders, resting 
on the sea and the Scheldt. On his right, Morean advanced 
with twenty thousand men upon Menin and Courtrai. Grene- 
ral Souham, with thirty thousand men, remained under LiUe, 
io sustain the extreme right of the invading army against the 
Austrians; while Jourdan, with the army of the Moselle, 
directed his course towards Charleroi by Arlon and Dinant, 
to join the army of the north. 

The Austrians, attacked in Flanders, and threatened with 
a surprise in the rear by Jourdan, soon abandoned .their posi- 
tions on the Somme. Clairfait and the duke of York allowed 
themselves to be beaten at Courtrai and Hooglede by the 
army of Pichegru; Coburg at Fleurus by that of Jourdan, 
who had jost taken Charleroi. The two victorious generals 
rapidly completed the invasion of the Netherlands. The 
Anglo-Dutch army fell back on Antwerp, and from thence 
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upon Breda, and from Breda to Bois-le-Doc, receiving con- 
tinual checks. It crossed the WahaJ, and fell back u^paa 
Holland. The Austrians endeavoured, with the same want 
of success, to cover Brussels and Maestricht; they were pur- 
sued and beaten by the army of Jourdan, which since its 
union had taken the name of the army of the Sombre ei 
Meuse, and which did not leave them behind the Boer, as 
Dumouriez had done, but drove them beyond the Rhine. Jour- 
dan made himself master of Cologne and Bonn, and communi** 
cated by his left with the right of the army of the Mosdle, 
Dirhich had advanced into the country of Luxembourg, and 
:which, conjointly with him, occupied Coblentz. A general 
and concerted movement of all the French armies had taken 
place, all of them marching towards the Rhenish frontier. At 
the time of the defeats, the lines of Weissemburg had been 
forced. The committee of public safety employed in the 
army of the Rhine the expeditious measures peculiar to its 
policy. The commissioners. Saint- Just and Lebas, gave the 
chief command to Hoche, made terror and victory the order 
of the day; and generals Brunswick and Wurmser were very 
soon driven from Haguenau on the lines of the Lauter, and 
not being able even to maintain that position, passed the 
Rhine at Philipsburg. Spire and Worms were retaken. The 
republican troops, everywhere victorious, occupied Belgium, 
that part of Holland situated on the left of the Meuse, and 
all the towns on the Rhine, except Mayence and Mannheim, 
which were closely beset. 

The army of the Alps did not make much progress in 
this campaign. It tried to invade Piedmont, but failed. On 
the Spanish frontier, the war had commenced under ill 
auspices: the two armies of the eastern and western 
Pyrenees, few in number and badly disciplined, were con- 
stantly beaten; one had retired under Perpignan, the other 
under Bayonne. The committee of public safety turned its 
attention and efforts but tardily on this point, wMch was not 
the most dangerous for it. But as soon as it had introduced 
its system, generals, and organization into the two armies, 
the appearance of things changed. Dugommier, after r^>eated 
successes, drove the Spaniards from the French territory^ 
and entered the peninsula by Catalonia. Moncey also in* 
vaded it by the valley of Bastan, the other opening of th^ 
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Pyrenees, and became master of Saint Sebastian and Fuen- 
tarabia. The coalition was everywhere conquered, and some 
of the allied powers began to r^>ent of their too confiding 
adhesion. 

In the meantime, news of the revolution of the 9th 
Thermidor reached the armies. They were entirely repub- 
lican, and they feared that Robespierre's fall would lead to 
that of the popular government: and they, accordingly, re* 
ceived this intelligence with mai4ced disapprobation; but, as 
the armies were submissive to the civil authority, none of them 
rebelled. The insurrections of the army only took place 
frcHE the 14th of July to the 31st of May; because, being 
the refuge of the conquered parties, their leaders had at 
every crisis the advantage of political precedence, and con- 
tended with all the ardour of compromised factions. Under 
the committee of public safety, on the contrary, the most 
renowned generals had no political influence, and were sub- 
ject to the terrible discipline of parties. While occasionally 
thwarting the generals, the convention had no difficulty in 
keeping the armies in obedience. 

A short time afterwards the movement of invasion was 
prolonged in Holland and in the Spanish peninsula. The 
United Provinces were attacked in the middle of winter, and 
on several sides, by Pichegru, who summoned the Batavian 
patriots to liberty. The pariy opposed to the stadtholderate 
seconded the victorious efforts of tiie French army, and the 
revolution and conquest took place simultaneously at Leyden, 
Amsterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht. The stadtholder took 
refuge in England; his authority was abolished, and the 
assemUy of the states-general proclaimed the sovereignty of 
the people, and constituted the Batavian Republic, which 
formed a close alliance with France, to which it ceded, by the 
treaty of Paris, of the 16th of May, 1795, Dutch Flanders, 
Mac^stricht, Yenloo, and their dependencies. The navigation 
of the Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse was left free to both 
nations. Holland, by its wealth, powerfully contributed to- 
wards the continuance of the war against the coalition. This 
important conquest at the same time deprived the English 
of a powerful support, and compelled Prussia, threatened on 
the Rhine and by Holland, to conclude, at Bale, with the 
French Republic, a peace, for which its reverses and the 
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aflBurs of Pdand had Icmg rendered it disposed. A peace 
was also made at Bale, on the 10th of July, with Spain, 
alanned by our progress on its territory. Figuieres and the 
fortress of Rosas had been taken; and Perignon was advancing 
into Catalonia; while Moncey, after becoming master of Villa j 
B^ Bilbao, and Yittoria, marched against the Spaniards 
who had retired to the frontiers of Old Castile. The cabinet 
of Madrid demanded peace. It recognised the French Be- 
public, who restored its conquests, and who received in ex- 
change the portion of Saint Domingo possessed by Spain. 
The two disciplined armies of the Pyrenees joined itte army 
of the Alps, which by this means soon ov^ran Piedmont, 
and entered Italy — Tuscany only having made peace with the 
republic on the 9th of February, 1795. 

These partial pacifications and the reverses of the coalesced 
troops gave another direction to the efforts of England and 
the emigrant party. The time had arrived for making the 
interior of France the fulcrum of the counter-revolutionary 
movement. In 1791, when unanimity existed in France, 
the royalists placed all their hopes in foreign powers; now, 
dissensions at home and the defeat of their allies in Europe 
left them no resource but in conspiracies. Unsuccessful at- 
tempts, as we have seen, never make vanquished parties 
despair: victory alone wearies and enervates, and sooner or 
later restores the dominion of those who wait. 

The events of Prairial and the defeat of the Jacobin party, 
had decided the counter-revolutionary movement. At tlus 
period, the reaction, hitherto conducted by moderate repub- 
licans, became generally royalist. The partisans of monarchy 
were still as divided as they had been from the opening of the 
states-general to the 10th of August. In the interior, the 
old constitutionalists, who had ^eir sittings in the sec- 
tions, and who consisted of the wealthy middle classes, had not 
the same views of monarchy with the absolute royalists. They 
still felt the rivalry and opposition of interest, natural to 
the middle against the privileged classes. Tlie absolute 
royalists themselves did not agree; the party beaten in the 
interior had little sympathy with that ^ux)lled amcmg the 
armies of Europe; but besides the divisions between the 
emigrants and Yendeans, dissensions had arisen among the 
emigrants from the date of their d^>arture from France. 
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Meantime, all tliese royalists of different opinions, not haying 
jet to contend for tiie reward of victory, came to an agree- 
m^it to attack the convention in common. The emigrants 
and the priests, who for some months past had reton^ in 
great numbers, took the banner of the sections, quite certain, 
if they carried the day by means <^ the middle class, to esta- 
blish their own government; for they had a leader, and a 
definite object, which the sectionaries had not 

This reacticm, of a new character, was restrained for some 
time in Paris, where the convention, a strong and neutral 
power, wished to prevent the violence and usurpation of 
both parties. While overthrowing the sway of the Jaco- 
bins, it suppressed the vengeance of the royalists. Then it 
was that the greater part of la troupe doree deserted its cause, 
that the leaders of the secticms prepared the bourgeoisie 
to oppose the assembly, and that the confederation of the 
Journalists succeeded that of the Jacobins. La Harpe, 
^Richer de S^rizy, Poncelin, Tron9on du Omdray, Mar- 
chena, &c., became the organs of this new opinion, and were 
the literary clubists. The active but irregular troops of this 
party assembled at the Theatre Feydeau, the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and the Palais Royal, and began the Chase of the 
Jacobins, while they sang the Reveil du Peuple. The word 
of proscription, at that time, was Terrorist, in virtue of 
which an honest man might all conscientiously attack a revolu- 
tionist. The Terrorist class was extended at the will or the 
passions of the new reactors, who wore their hair ^ la victime, 
ju:id who, no longer fearing to avow their intentions, for 
some time past hsA adopt^ the Chouan unifcnrm — a grey 
tnmed-back coat with a green or black collar. 

But this reaction was much more ardent in the departments, 
where there was no auliiority to interpose in the prevention 
of bloodshed. Here there were only two parties, that which 
bad dominated and that which had suffered under the Moun- 
tain. The intermediate class was alternately governed by 
tiie royalists and by the democrats. The latter, foreseeing the 
terrible reprisals to which they would be subject if they fell, 
beld out as long as they could; but their defeat at Paris led 
to their downfall in the departments. Party exeeutiona 
then took place, similar to those of the pro-consuls of the 
committee of public safety. The south was, mcnre eiq»ecially. 
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ti prey to wholesale massacres and acts of personal vengeance. 
Societies^ called Compagfdes de Jems and Campagnies du 
SoleUy who were of rojralist origin, were organized, and 
executed terrible reprisals. At Lyons, Aiz, Tarascon, and 
Marseilles, they slew in the prisons those who had taken 
part in the preceding regime. Nearly all the sooth had its 
^d of September. At Lyons, after the first reyolntionary 
massacres, the members of the compagnie hunted out those 
who had not been taken; and when they met one, without 
any other form than the exclamation, '* There's a Matavon,** 
(the name given to them,) they slew and threw him into the 
Rhone. At Tarascon, they threw them from the top of 
the tower on a rock on the bank of the Rhone. During this 
new reign of terror, and this general defeat of the revolu- 
tionists, England and the emigrants attempted the daring 
enterprise of Quiberon. 

The Yendeans were exhausted by their repeated defeats, 
but they were not wholly reduced. Their losses, however, 
and the divisions between their principal leaders, Charette 
and Stofflet, rendered them an extremely feeble succour. 
Charette had even consented to treat with the republic, and 
a sort of pacification had been concluded between him and the 
oonvention at Jusnay. The marquis de Puisaye, an enter- 
prising man, but volatile and more capable of intrigue than of 
vigorous party conceptions, intended to replace the almost ex- 
piring insurrection of La Vendue by that of Brittany. Since 
the enterprise of Wimpfen, in which Puisaye had a com- 
mand, there already existed, in Calvados and Morbihan, 
bands of Chouans, composed of the remains of parties, adven- 
turers, men without employment, and daring smugglers, who 
made expeditions, but were unable to keep the field, like the 
Yendeans. Puisaye had recourse to England to extend the 
Chouanetie, leading it to hope for a general rising in 
Brittany, and from thence in the rest of l^rance, if it would 
land the nucleus of an army, with ammunition and guns. 

The ministry of Great Britain, deceived as to the coalition, 
desired nothing better than to expose the republic to fresh 
perils, while it sought to revive the courage of Europe. It 
confided in Puisaye, and in the spring of 1795, prepared an 
expedition in which the most energetic emigrants to<^ a 
share, nearly all the officers of the former navy, and all who^ 
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weary of the part of exiles and of the distresses of a life of 
wandering, wished to try their fortune for the last time. 

The English fleet landed, on the peninsula of Quiberon, 
fifteen hundred emigrants, six thousand republican prisoners 
who had embraced the cause of the emigrants to return to 
France, sixty thousand musquets, and the full equipment 
for an army of forty thousand men. Fifteen himdred Chouans 
joined the army on its landing, and it was soon attacked by 
general Hoche. His attack proved successful; the republican 
prisoners who were in the ranks deserted, and it was defeated 
after a most enei^etic resistance. In the mortal warfare be- 
tween the emigrants and the republic, the vanquished being 
considered as outlaws^ were mercilessly massacred. Their 
loss inflicted a deep and incurable wound on the emigrant 
party. 

The hopes founded on the victories of Europe, on the pro- 
gress of insurrection and the attempt of the emigrants, being 
thus overthrown, recourse was had to the discontented 
sections. It was hoped to make a counter-revolution by 
means of the new constitution decreed by the convention on 
the 22nd of August, 1795. This constitution was, indeed, 
the work of the moderate republican party; but as it re- 
stored the ascendancy of the middle class, the royalist leaders 
thought that by it they might easily enter the legislative body 
and Uie government. 

This constitution was the best, the wisest, the most liberal, 
and the most provident that had as yet been established or 
projected: it contained the result of six years' revolutionary 
afid legislative experience. At this period, the convention 
felt the necessity of organizing power, and of rendering the 
people settled, while the first assembly, from its position, 
only felt the necessity of weakening royalty and agitating the 
nation. All had been exhausted, from the throne to the 
people: existence now depended on reconstructing and re- 
storing order, at the same time keeping the nation in great 
activity. The new constitution accomplished this. It dif- 
fered but little from that of 1791, with respect to the exercise 
of sovereignty; but greatly in everything relative to govern- 
ment. It confided the legislative power to two councils; 
that of the Cinq-cenU and that of the Anciens ; and the execu- 
tive power to a directory of ^^e members. It restored the 
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two degrees of electkms destined to retaid the popular 
moyem^ity and to lead to % more enlightened choice than im* 
mediate elections. The wise but moderate qualifications with 
respect to property, required in the membm of the primary 
assemblies and the electoral assemblies^ again conferred pdi- 
tical importance on the middle class, to whidi it became im* 
peratively necessary to recur after the dismissal of tiie 
multitude and the abandonment of the constitution of '93. 

In order to present the despotism or the servili^ of a single 
assembly, it was necessary to place somewhere % power to 
check or defend it. The diYisi<m of the l^isbtire body into 
two councils, which had the same origin, tiie same duraticniy 
and only differed in functions, attained the two^fbld olgect of 
not alarming the people by an aristocratic institution, and of 
contributing to the formation of a good government. The 
Council (^Fwe JSundredy whose members were required to be 
thirty years old, was al<me entrusted with the initiative and 
the discussion of laws. The Council o^ Ancients composed of 
two hundred and fifty members, who had completed their 
fortieth year, was charged with adopting or rejecting them. 

In order to avoid preciptation in legislative measures, and 
to prevent a compulsory sancticm from tiie Council of Ancients 
in a moment of pc^uliur excitement, they could not come to a 
decision until after three readings, at a distance of five days at 
least from each other. In urgent cases this formality was 
di^>ensed with; and the council had the right of determining 
sudi urgen^. This council acted sometimes as a legislative 
power, when it did not thoroughly approve a measure, and 
made use of the form '^ Le Consetl des anciens ne peut pas 
adapter^ and S(Hnetimes as a conservative power, when it only 
considered a measure in its legal bearing, and skid ^' La Con* 
stittUion annule,^ For the fii^ time, partial re-elections were 
adojrted, and the renewing of half of the council every two 
years was fixed, in order to avoid that rush of legislators 
who came with an immoderate desire for innovation, and sud- 
denly changed the spirit of an assembly. 

The executive power was distinct irom the councils, and 
no longer existed in the committees. Monarchy was still too 
much feared to admit of a president of the republic being 
named. They, therefore, confined thanselves to the creation 
of a directory of ^yq members, nominated by the council of 
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andents^ at the recommendation of that of the Five Hundred. 
The directors might be brought to trial by the councils, but 
could not be dismissed by them. They were entrusted with 
a genial and independent power of execution, but it was 
wished also to prevent their abusing it, and especially to guard 
against the danger of a long habit of authority leadii^ to usur- 
pation. They had the management of the armed force and 
of the finances; the nomination of functionaries, the conduct- 
ing of negotiations, but they could do nothing of themselves; 
they had ministers and generals, for whose conduct they were 
responsible. Each member was president for three months, 
holding the seals and affixing his signature. Every year, 
one of the members was to go out. It will be seen by this 
account that the functions of royalty as they were in 1791, 
were shared by the council of ancients, who had the vetOy and 
the directory, which held the executive power. The directory 
had a gusurd, a national palace, the Luxembourg, for 
a residence, and a kind of civil list. The council of the 
ancients, destined to check the encroachments of the legis- 
lative power, was invested with the means of restraining the 
usurpaticms of the directory; it could change the residence 
of the councils and of the government. 

The foresight of this constitution was infinite: it prevented 
popular violence, the encroachments of power, and provided 
for all the perils which the different crises of the revolution 
had displayed. If any constitution could have become firmly 
established at that period, it was the directorial constitution. 
It restored authority, granted liberty, and offered the dif-» 
ferent parties an opportunity of peace, if each, sincerely 
renouncing exclusive don^inion, and satisfied with the com- 
mon right, would have taken its proper place in the state. 
But it did not last longer than the others, because it could 
not establish legal order in spite of parties. Each of them 
aspired to the government, in order to make its system and 
its interests prevail, and instead of the reign of law, it was 
still necessary to relapse into that of force, and of coups- 
d'^tat. When parties do not wish to terminate a revolu- 
tion — and those who do not dominate never wish to termi- 
nate it — a constitution, however excellent it may be, cannot 
accomplish it. 

The members of the Commission of Eleven, who, pre- 
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viously to the events of Prairial, had no other missicm than 
to prepare the organic laws of the constitution of '93, and 
who, after those events, made the constitution of the jear HI*, 
were at the head of the conventional party. This party 
neither belonged to the old GKronden nor to the old Mountain. 
Neutral up to the 31st of May, subject till the 9th Ther- 
midor, it had been in the possession of power since that 
period, because the twofold defeat of the Girondists and the 
Mountain had left it the strongest. The men of the ex- 
treme sides, who had begun the fusion of parties, joined it 
Merlin de Douai represented the party of that mass which 
had yielded to circumstances, Thibaudeau, the' party that 
continued inactive, and Daunou, the courageous party. The 
latter had declared himself opposed to all coups-d'dtat, ever 
since the opening of the assembly, both the 21st of January, 
and to the 31st of May, because he wished for the regime of 
the convention, without party violence and measures. After 
the 9th Thermidor, he blamed the fury displayed towards the 
chiefs of the revolutionary government, whose victim he had 
been, as one of the seventy-three. He had obtained great 
ascendancy, as men gradually approached towards a legal 
system. His enlightened attachment to the revolution, hia 
noble independence, the solidity and extent of his ideas, and 
his imperturbable fortitude, rendered him one of the most in- 
fluential actors of this period. He was the chief author of 
the constitution of the year III., and the convention deputed 
him, with some others of its members, to undertake the de- 
fence of the republic, during the crisis of Yend^iaire. 

The reaction gradually increased; it was indirectly favoured 
by the members of the Right, who, since the opening of that 
assembly, had only been incidentally republican. They were 
not prepared to repel the attacks of the royalists with the 
same energy as that of the revolutionists. Among this number 
were Boissy d'Anglas, Lanjuinais, Henri la Riviere, Saladin, 
Aubry, he; they formed in the assembly the nucleus of the 
sectionary party. Old and ardent Mountaineers, such as 
Rovere, Bourdon de TOise, &c., carried away by the counter- 
revolutionary movement, suffered the reaction to be prolonged, 
doubtless in order to make their peace with those whom they; 
had so violently combatted. 

But the conventional party, reassured with respect to the 
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democrats, set itself to prevent the triumph of the royalists. 
It felt that the safety of the republic depended on the for- 
mation of the councils, and that the councils being elected 
hj the middle class, which was directed by royalists, would 
be composed on counter-revolutionary principles. It was 
important to entrust the guardianship of the r^me they 
were about to establish to those who had an interest in 
defending it In order to avoid the error of the constituent 
assembly, which had excluded itself from the legislature that 
succeeded it, the convention decided by a decree, that two- 
thirds of its members should be re-elected. By this means it 
secured the migority of the councils and the nomination of the 
directory; it could accompany its constitution into the state, 
and consolidate it without violence. This re-election of two- 
thirds was not exactly legal, but it was politic, and the only 
means of saving Fnmce from the rule of the democrats or 
counter-revolutionists. The convention granted itself a 
moderate dictatorship, by the decrees of the 5th and 13th 
Fructidor (22nd and 30th of August, 1795), one of which 
established the re-election, and the other fixed the manner of 
it. But these two exceptional decrees were submitted to the 
ratification of the primary assemblies, at the same time as the 
constitutional act. 

The royalist party was taken by surprise by the decrees of 
Fructidor. It hoped to form part of tiie government by the 
councils, of the councils by elections, and to effect a change of 
system when once in power. It inveighed against the con- 
vention. The royalist committee of Paris, whose agent was 
an obscure man, named Lemaitre, the journalists, and the 
leaders of the sections coalesced. They had no difficulty in 
securing the support of public opinion, of which they were 
the only orgians; they accused the convention of perpetuating 
its power, and of assailing the sovereignty of the people. 
The chief advocates of the two-thirds, Louvet, Daunou, and 
Chenier, were not spared, and every preparation was made 
for a grand movement. The faubourg Saint Germain, lately 
almost deserted, gradually filled; emigrants fiocked in, and 
the conspirators, scarcely concealing their plans, adopted the 
Chouan uniform. 

The convention, perceiving the storm increase, sought 
support in the army, which, at that time, was the republican 

X 
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dftMy and a camp was formed at Paris. The people had been 
disbanded, and the rojalists had seenred tiie bourgeoisie. 
In the meantime, the primary assemblies met on the 20tfa 
Fructidor, to deliberate on the constitutional act, and the 
decrees of the two-thirds, which were to be accepted or 
rejected together. The Lepelletier section (formerly Filles 
Saint Thomas) was the centre of all the others. On a motion 
made by that section, it was decided that the power of all 
e(mstitttent authority ceased in the presence of the assembled 
people. The LepeUetier section, directed by Richer-Seiizy, 
La Harpe, L4cretelle junior, Yanblanc, kc^ turned its 
attention to the organization of the insurrectional government, 
under the name of the central committee. This committee 
was to replace in Yend^miaire, against the convention, the 
oommittee of the 10th of August against the throne, and of 
the 31 St of May against the Girondists. The majority of the 
sections adopted this measure, which v^as annulled by the 
convention, whose decree was in its turn rgected by the 
minority of the sections. The struggle now became open; 
and in Paris they separated the constitutional act, which 
was adopted, {com the decrees of re*election, which were 
rejected. 

On the 1st Yend^miaire, the convention proclaimed the 
acceptation of the decrees by the greater number of the pri- 
mary assemblies of France. The sections assembled again to 
nominate the electors who were to choose the members of the 
legislature. On the 10th they determined that the electors 
should assemble in the Theatre Fran9ais (it was then on the 
other side of the bridges); that they should be accompanied 
there by the armed force of the sections, after having sw<»*n 
to defend them till death. On the 11th, accordingly, the 
electors assembled under the presidency of the duke de Niver- 
nois, and the guard of some detachm^its of chasseurs and 
grenadiers. 

The convention, a{^rised of the danger, sat permanently, 
stationed round its place of sitting the tro<^ of the camp 
of Sablons, and concentrated its powers in a committee <^ 
five members, who were entrusted with all measures of public 
safety. These members were Colombel, Barras, Daunou, 
Letoumeur, and Merlin de Douai. For some time the revo- 
lutionists had ceased to be feared, and all had been liberated 
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who had been imprisoned for the events of PrairiaL They en- 
rolled, under the name oi BattaHon of Patriots of ^89, about 
£fteen or eighteen hundred of them, who had been proceeded 
against, in the departments or in Paris, by the friends of the 
reaction. In the evening of the 11th, the convention sent to 
dissolve the assembly of electors by force, but they had 
already ac^oumed to the following day. 

During the night of the 11th, the decree which dissolved 
the cdlege of electors, and which armed the battalion of 
patriots of ^9, caused the greatest agitation. Drums beat to 
arms; llie Lepelletier section declaimed against the despotism 
of the convention, against the return of the Reign of Terror, 
and during the whole of the 12th prepared the other secticms 
for the contest. In the evening, the convention, scarcely 
less agitated, decided on taking the initiative, by surround- 
ing the conspiring section, and terminating the crisis by dis- 
arming it. Menou, general of the interior, and Laporte the 
representative, were entrusted with this mission. The ccm- 
vent of the Filles Saint Thomas was the head quarters of the 
eectionaries, before which they had seven or eight hundred 
men in battle array. These were surrounded by superior 
forces, from the Boulevards on each side, and the Rue Yivienne 
opposite. Instead of disarming them, the leaders of the expe- 
^tion b^an to parley. It was agreed that both parties 
should withdraw; but the conventional troops had no sooner 
retired than the sectionaries returned reinforced. This was 
« complete victory for them, which being exaggerated in 
Paris, as such things always are, increased their number, and 
gave them courage to attack the convention the next day. 

About eleven at night the convention learned the issue of 
the expedition and the dangerous effect which it had pro- 
duced; it immediately dismissed Menou, and gave the com- 
mand of the armed force to Barras, the gener^ in command 
on the 9th Thermidor. Barras asked the conunittee of five 
to iqppoint as his second in command, a young officer who 
had disdngniBhed himsdf at the si^e of Toulon, but had 
been disnuiBsed by Aubry of the reaction party; a young 
man' of talent and resolution, calculated to do good service to 
the republic in a mcmient of periL This young officer was 
Bonaparte. He appeared before the committee, but there 
was nodiing in his appearance that announced his astonishing 

x2 
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destiny. Not a man of party^ summoned for the first time 
to this great scene of action, his demeanoor exhibited a 
timidity and a want of assurance, which disappeared entirely 
in the preparations for battle, and in the heat of action. He 
immediately sent for the ardllery of the camp of Sablons, 
and disposed them, with the five thousand men of the 
conventional army, on all the points fnnn which the con- 
vention could be assailed. At noon on the 13th Vend^- 
miaire, the enclosure of the convention had the appearance of 
a fortified place, which could only be taken by assault The 
line of defence extended, on the left side of the Tuileries along 
the river, from the Pont Neuf to the Pont Louis XV.; on 
the right, in all the small streets opening on the Bue Saint 
*Honoi*6, from the Rues de Bohan, de TEchelle and the Cul- 
de-sac Dauphin, to the Place de la Revolution. In front, 
the Louvre, the Jardin de I'lnfante, and the Carousel were 
planted with cannon; and behind, the Pont Toumant and 
the Place de^ la Revolution formed a park of reserve. In 
this position the convention awaited the insurgents. 

The latter soon encompassed it on several points. They 
had about forty thousand men under arms, commanded bj 
generals Danican, Duhoux, and the ex garde-du-corps Lafond. 
The thirty-two sections which formed the majority, had sup- 
plied their military contingent. Of the other sixteen, sevend 
sections of the faubourgs had their troops in the battalion of 
^89. A few, those of the Quinze-vingts and Montreuil, sent 
assistance during the action; others, though favourably dis- 
posed, as that of Popincourt, could not do so; and lastly, 
others remained neutral, like that of L'lndivisibilit^ From 
two to three o'clock, general Carteaux, who occupied the Pont 
Neuf with four hundred men and two four-pounders, was 
surrounded by several columns of seetionaries, who obliged 
him to fall back on the Louvre. This advantage emboldened 
the insurgents, who were strong on all points. General 
Danican summoned the convention to withdraw its troops, 
and disarm the terrorists. The officer entrusted with tiie 
summons, was led into the assembly blindfold, and his mes- 
sage occasioned some agitation, several members declaring in 
favour of conciliatory measures. Boissy d'Anglas advised a 
conference with Danican; Gamon proposed a proclamation 
in which they should call upon the citizens to retire^ pro- 
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xnising then to clisarm the battalion of '89. This address 
excited violent murmurs. Chenier rushed to the tribune, 
f^ I un surprised," said he, '^ that the demands of sections 
in a state of revolt should be discussed here. Negotiation 
must not be heard of; there is only victory or death for 
the national convention." Lanjuinais wished to support the 
address, by dwelling on the danger and misery of civil war; but 
the convention would not hear him, and on the motion of 
Fermond, passed to the order of the day. The debates re- 
specting measures of peace or war with the sections were 
continued for some time, when about half-past four several 
discharges of musketry were heard, which put an end to all 
discussion. Seven hundred guns were brought in, and the 
convention took arms as a body of reserve. 

The conflict had now commenced in the Rue Saint Honors, 
of which the insurgents were masters. The first shots were 
fired from the H6tel de Noailles, and a murderous fire ex- 
tended the whole length of this line. A few moments after- 
wards, on the otiier side, two columns of sectionaries, about 
four thousand strong, commanded by the count de Maulevier, 
advanced by the quays, and attacked the Pont Royal. The 
action then became general, but it could not last long; the 
place was too well defended to be taken by assault. After 
an hour's fighting, the sectionaries were driven from Saint 
Bodi and the Rue Saint Honor^ by the cannon of the con- 
vention and the battalion of patriots. The column of the 
Pont Royal received three discharges of artillery in front and 
on the side, from the bridge and t£e quays, which put it en- 
tirely to flight. At seven o'clock the conventional troops, vic- 
torious on fJl sides, took the offensive; by nine o'clock they had 
dislodged the sectionaries from the Theatre de la Republique 
and the posts they still occupied in the neighbourhood of the 
Palais RoyaL They prepared to make barricades during the 
night, and several volleys were fired in the Rue de la Loi, 
(Richelieu,) to prevent the works. The next day, the 14th, 
the troops of the convention disarmed the Lepelletier section, 
9Xid compelled the others to return to order. 

The assembly, which had only fought in its own defence, 
displayed much moderation. The 13th Yend^miaire was 
tiie 10th of August of the royalists against the republic, 
except that the convention resisted the bourgeoisie much 
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better than the throne resisted the ^EmboargB. Hie pofatkA 
of France contribated very moch to this victory. Men now 
wished for a republic without a revolutionary government, a 
moderate regime without a counter-revolution. The con- 
vaition, which was a mediatory power, pronounced alike 
against the exclusive domination of the lower dass, which it 
had thrown off in Prairid, and the reactionary domination d 
the bourgeoisie, which it repelled in Yend^miaire, seemed 
alone capable of satisfying iMs twofold want, and of putting 
an end to the state of waxiiare between the two parties, which 
was prolonged by their alternate entruice into the govern- 
ment. This situation, as well as its own dangers, gave it 
courage to resist, and secured its triumph. The sections 
could not take it by surprise, and still less by assault. 

After the events of Vendemiaire, the convention occupied 
itself with forming the councils and the directory. The third 
part, freely elected, had been favourable to reaction. A few 
conventionalists, headed by Tallien, proposed to annul the elec- 
tions of this thirdy and wished to suspend, for a longer time, 
the conventional government. Thibaudeau exposed their 
design with much courage and eloquence. The whole con- 
ventional party adopted his opinion. It rcgected all super- 
fluous arbitrary sway, and showed itself impatient to leave 
the provisional state it had been in for the last three years. 
The convention established itself as a national electoral 
assembly^ in order to complete the two-thirds from among its 
members. It then formed the councils; that of the ancients^ 
of two hundred and fifty members, who according to the neiw 
law had completed forty years; that of Five Hundred from 
among the others. The councils met in the Tuileries. They 
then proceeded to form the government. 

The attack of Vendemiaire was quite recent; and the 
republican party, especially dreading the counter-revolution, 
agreed to choose the directors only from the conventionalists, 
and further from among those of them who had voted for the 
death of the king. Some of the most infiuential members, 
among whom was Daunou, opposed this view, which restricted 
the choice, and continued to give the government a dictatorial 
and revolutionary character; but it prevailed. The conven- 
tionalists thus elected, were Lar^vellere-L^paux, invested 
with general confidence on account of his courageous coi^duct 
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ontbe31stof iKbj, f<>rkkprolMt7aiidhisBioderatkm; Si6]fes^ 
the man who of all others enjc^red the greatest odelnitj of 
the day; Bewbell, possessed oi great admimstratlve activity; 
Letoumeur, one of the memb^ of the ccmimiflsioa of £Yd 
during the hu3t crisis; {teid Barras^ ohos^i for his two {necea 
of good fortune of Thermidor and Yendemiaire. Si^yes^ 
who had refused to take part in the kgislatiTe commission of 
the eleven^ also refused to enter upon the directory* It ia 
difficult to say whether this reluctance arose from calculation 
or an insurmountable antipathy for BewbdL He wtA re-> 
placed by Camot, the oolj member of the former committee 
whom they were disposed to favour, on account (^ his poll* 
tical purity, and Ids great share in the victories of the 
republic. Such was the first composition xjii the directory* 
On the 4th Brumaire, the convention passed a law of am- 
nesty, in order to enter on legal government; changed the 
name of the Place de la Revolution into Place de la Con- 
corde, and declared its session closed. 

The convention lasted three years, from the 21st of Sep- 
tember, 1792, to October 26, 1795 (4th Brumaire, year IV.) 
It took several directions. During the six first months of its 
existence it was drawn into the struggle which arose between 
tiie legal party of the Gironde, and the revolutionary party 
of the Mountain. The latter had the lead from the 31st of 
May, 1793, to the 9th Thermidor, year 11. (26th July, 1794.) 
The convention then obeyed the committee of public safety, 
which first destroyed its old allies of the commune and of the 
Mountain, and afterwards perished through its own divisions. 
From the 9th Thermidor to the month of Brumaire, year 
rV., the convention conquered the revolutionary and royalist 
parties, and sought to establish a moderate republic in opposi- 
tion to both. 

During this long and terrible period, the violence of the 
situation changed the revolution into a war, and the as- 
sembly into a field of battie. Each party wished to establish 
its sway by victory, and to secure it by founding its system. 
The Girondist party made the attempt, and perished; the 
Mountain made the attempt, and perished; the party of the 
commune made the attempt, and perished; Robespierre's party 
made the attempt, and perished. They could only conquer, 
they were unable to found a system. The property of such 
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a storm was to overthrow everything that attempted to be- 
come settled. All was provisional; dominion, men, parties, 
and systems, because the only thing real and possible was — 
war. A year was necessary to enal^e the conventional partj, 
on its return to power, to restore the revolution to a legal 
position; and it could only accomplish this by two victories — 
that of Prairial and that of Yend^miaire. But the conven- 
tion having then returned to the point whence it started, 
and having discharged its true mission, which was to establish 
the republic after having defended i^ disappeared from ihe 
theatre of the world wluch it had filled with surprise. A 
revolutionary power, it ceased as soon as legal order recom- 
menced. Three years of dictatorship had been lost to liberty, 
but not to the revolution. 
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THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

FBOM THE INSTALLATION OF THE DIRECTOBT9 ON THE 27tH 
OCTOBER, 1795, TO THE COUP-d'eTAT OF THE 18tH 
FRUGTIDOR, YEAR V. (3RD AUGUST, 1797.) 

Beview of the revolution — Its second character of reorganization ; transition 
from public to private life — The five directors; their labours for the in< 
terior — ^Pacification of La Vendee — Conspiracy of Baboeuf ; final defeat 
of the democratic party — ^Plan of campaign against Austria ; conquest of 
Italy by general Bonaparte ; treaty of Campo-Formio ; the French repub- 
lic is acknowledged, with its acquisitions, and its connexion with the 
Batavian, Lombard, and ligurian republics, which extend its system 
in £im>pe — Boyalist elections in the year V. ; they alter the position of 
the republic — ^New contest between the counter-revolutionary party in 
the councils, in the club of Clichy, in the salons, and the conventional 
party, in the durectory, the club of Salm, and the army — Coup d*etat 
of the 18th Fruciidor ; the Vendemiaire party again defeated. 

The French revolution, which had destroyed the old govern- 
ment, and thoroughly overturned the old society, had two 
wholly distinct ohjects; that of a free constitution, and that 
of a more perfect state of civilization. The six years we have 
just gone over were the search for government by each of the 
classes which composed the French nation. The privileged 
classes wished to establish their regime against the court and the 
bourgeoisie, by preserving orders and the states-general; the 
bourgeoisie sought to establish its r^ime against the privileged 
classes and the multitude, by the constitution of 1791; and 
the multitude wished to establish its r^ime against all the 
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Others, by the constitution of 1793. Not one of these govern- 
ments could become consolidated, because they were all exclu- 
sive. But during their attempts, each class, in power for a 
time, destroyed of the higher classes all that was intolerant or 
calculated to oppose the progress of modem civilization. 

When the directory succeeded the convention, the struggle 
between the classes was greatly weakened. The higher ranks 
of each formed a party which still contended for the possession 
and for the form of government; but the mass of the nation 
which had been so profoundly agitated from 1789 to 1795, 
longed to become settled again, and to arrange itself according 
to the new order of things. This period witnessed the end of 
the movement for liberty, and the beginning of the movement 
towards civilization. The revolution now took its second 
character, its character of ordery foundation, repose, after the 
agitation, tiie immense toil, and S3r8tem of com^dete demolition 
of its early years. 

This second period was remarkable, inasmuch as it seemed 
a kind of abandonment of liberty. The different parties being 
no longer able to possess it in an exclusive and durable man- 
ner, became discouraged, and fell back from public into private 
life. This second period divided itself into two epochs: it 
was liberal under the directory and at the commencement 
of the C<msulate, and military at the dose o£ the Consu- 
late and und^ the empire. The revdution daily grew more 
materialized; after having made a nation ci sectaries, it 
made a nation of woiUng men, and then it made a nation of 
soldiers. 

Many illusions were already destroyed; men had passed 
through so many different states, had lived so much in so few 
years, that all ideas were confounded and all creeds shaken. 
The T&gn of the middle dass and that of the mxdtitude had 
passed away like a rapid phantasmagoria. They were fttr frcmi 
that France of the 14th of July, with its deep conviction, its 
high morality, its assembly exercising the all-pow^ul sway of 
liberty and of reason, its popular magistracies, its citizen-guard, 
its brilliant, peaceable, and animated exterior, wearing liie im* 
press of order and independmice. They were far fr<Mn the 
more sombre and more tempestuous France of the 10th of 
August, when a single class held the government and society, 
and had introduced therein its languc^e, manners, and costume^ 
the agitation of its fears, the fanaticism of its ideas, the distrust 
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of its position. Then private life entirely gave place to puUic 
life; the republic presented, in turn, the aspect of an assembly 
and of a camp; the rich were subject to the poor; the creed of 
democracy combined with the gloomy and ragged administra- 
tion of the people. At each of these period men had been 
strongly attached to some idea: first, to liberty and constitu- 
tional monarchy; afterwards, to equality, fraternity, and the 
republic But at the beginning of the directory, there was 
bdief in nothing; in the great shipwreck o£ parties, all had 
been lost, botii the virtue of the bourgeoisie and the virtue of 
the people. 

Men arose firom this furious turmoil weakened and wounded, 
and each, remembering his political existence with terror, 
plunged wildly into the pleasures and relations of private life 
which had so long been suspended. Balls, banquets, de- 
bauchery, sjdendid carriages^ became more fashionable than 
ever; this was the reaction of the and^it r^ime. The 
reign of the sans-cubttes brought back the dominion <^ 
the rich; the dubs, the return of the salons. For the rest, it 
was scarcely possible but that the first symptom of the 
resumption of modem civilization should be thus irregular. 
The directorial manners were the product of another 
society, which had to appear again before the new state of 
society could regulate its relations, and constitute its own 
manners. In this transition, luxury would give rise to labour, 
stock-jobbing to commerce; salons bring parties together 
who could not approximate except in . private life; in a 
word, civilization would again usher in hberty. 

The situation of the republic was discouraging at the in- 
stallation of the directory. There existed no element of order 
or administration. There was no money in the public trea- 
sury; couriers were often delayed, for want of the small sum 
necessary to enable them to set out. In the interior, anarchy 
and uneasiness were general; paper currency, in the last 
stage of discredit, destroyed confidence and commerce; the 
dearth became protracted, every one refusing to part with his 
commodities, for it amounted to giving them away; the 
arsenals were exhausted or almost empty. Without, the armies 
were destitute of baggage-wagons, horses, and supplies; the 
soldiers were in want of clothes, and the generals were often 
unable to liquidate their pay of eight francs a month in specie, 
an indispensable supplement, small as it was, to their pay in 
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assignats; and lastly, the troops, discontented and tmdisci** 
plined, on account of their necessities, were again beaten, and 
on the defensiye. 

Things were at this state of crisis after the fall of the com- 
mittee of public safety. This committee had foreseen the 
dearth, and prepared for it, both in the army and in the in- 
terior, by the requisitions and the tHOximum. No one had 
dared to exempt himself £rom this financial system, which 
rendered the wealthy and commercial classes tributi»T to the 
soldiers and the multitude, and at that time provi^ons had 
not been withheld from the market. But since violence and 
confiscation had ceased, the people, the convention, and the 
armies were at the mercy of the landed proprietors and 
speculators, and terrible scarcity existed, a reaction against 
the maximum. The system of Uie convention had consisted, 
in political economy, in the consumption of an immense 
capital, represented by the assignats. This assembly had 
been a rich government, which had ruined itself in d^ending 
the revolution. Nearly half the French territory, consisting 
of domains of the crown, ecclesiastical property, or the estates 
of the emigrant nobility, had be^i sold, and tiie produce aip- 
plied to the support of the people, who did litUe labour, and 
to the external defence of the republic by the armies. More 
than eight thousand millions of assignats had been issued 
before the 9th Thermidor, and since that period, thirty 
thousand millions had been added to that sum, already so 
enormous. Such a system could not be continued; it was 
necessary to begin the work again, and !retum to real money. 

The men deputed to remedy this great disorganization were, 
for the most part, of ordinary talent; but they set to work 
with zeal, courage, and good sense. '^ When the directors,'' 
said M. Bailleul,* '^ entered the Luxembourg, there was not 
an article of furniture. In a small room, at a little broken 
table, one leg of which was half eaten away with age, on 
which they placed some letter-paper and a calumet standish,. 
which they had fortunately brought from the committee of 
public safety, seated on four straw-bottom chairs, opposite a 
few \ogB of dimly-burning wood, the whole borrowed from 

* Examen Critique des Considh'ations de Madame de Sfa'ily svr la Bhfo* 
luHon Fratu^aisCf by M. J. Cb. BaiUeiil, toI. ii., pp. 275, 281 . 
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Dapont, the porter; i^o would believe that it was in such a 
condition that the members of the new government^ after 
having investigated all the difficulties, naj, all the horror of 
their position, resolved that they would face all obstades, 
and that they would either perish or rescue France from the 
abyss into which she had fallen? On a sheet of writing-paper 
they drew up the act by which they ventured to declare 
themselves constituted; an act which they immediately des- 
patched to the legislative chambers." 

The directors then proceeded to divide their labours, taking 
as their guide the grounds which had induced the consti- 
tutionid party to select them. Rewbell, possessed of great 
activity, a lawyer versed in government and diplomacy, had 
assigned to him the departments of law, finance, and foreign 
affidrs. His skiU and commanding character soon made 
him the acting man of the directory in all civil matters. 
Barras had no special knowledge; his mind was mediocre, 
his resources few, his habits indolent. In an hour of dan- 
ger, his resolution qualified him to execute sudden measures, 
like those of Thermidor or Yend^miaire. But being, on 
ordinary occasions, only adapted for the surveillance of parties, 
the intrigues of which he was better acquainted with than 
any one else, the police department was allotted to him. He 
was well suited for the task, being supple and insinuating, 
without partiality for any political sect, and having re- 
volutionary connexions by his past life, while his birth 
gave him access to the aristocracy. Barras took on 
himself the representation of the directory, and esta- 
blished a sort of republican regency at the Luxembourg. 
The pure and moderate La B^veUere, whose gentleness tem- 
pered with courage, whose sincere attachment for the republic 
and legal measures, had procured him a post in the directory, 
with the general consent of the assembly and public opinion, 
had assigned to him the moral department, embracing educa- 
tion, the arts, sciences, manufactures, kc. Letoumeur, an 
ex-artillery officer, member of the committee of public safety 
at the latter period of the convention, had been appointed to 
the war department. But when Carnot was chosen, on the 
refusal of Si6yes, he assumed the direction of military opera- 
tions, and left to his colleague Letourneur the navy and the 
colonies. His high talents and resolute character gave him 
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the upper hand in the direction. Letonm^ir attached him- 
self to him, as La B^veiilere to Bewbell, and Barras was 
between the two. At this period, the directors turned their 
attention with the greatest amcord to the improvement and 
welfare of the atate. 

The directors frankly followed the route traeed out for 
them by the constitution. After having established authority 
in the centre of the republic, they (urganized it in the depart- 
ments, and established, as well as they could, a correspond- 
ence of design between local administratioiis and their own. 
Placed between the two exclusive and dissatisfied parties of 
Frairial and Yendemiaire, they endeavoured, by a decided 
line of conduct, to subject them to an order of thmgs, holdii^ 
a place midway between their extreme pretendons. They 
sought to revive the enthusiasm and ixder of the first years 
of the revolution. *' Tou, whom we summon to share our 
labours," they wrote to their agmits, " you who have, with 
us, to promote the progress of the republican constituticm, 
your first virtue, your first feeling, should be that decided 
resolution, that patriotic faith, which has also produced its 
enthusiasts and its miracles. All will be achieved when, by 
your care, that sincere love of liberty which sanctified tli^ 
dawn of the revolution, again animates the heart <^ ev^ry 
Frenchman. The banners of liberty floating on every hotrae, 
and the republican device written on every door, doubtless 
form an interesting sight. Obtain more; hasten the day 
when the sacred name of the republic shall be graven vcdnn- 
tarily on every heart" 

In a short time^ the wise and firm proceedings of the new 
government restored confidence, labour and plenty. The 
circulation <^ provisions was secured, and at the end of a 
pionth, the directory was relieved from the obligation to 
provide Paris with supplies, which it efiected for itself. The 
immense activity created by the revolution begui to be 
directed towards industry and agriculture. A part of the 
population quitted the clubs and pubtic places for woric^ops 
and fields; and then the benefit of a revohition, which, 
having destroyed corporaticms, divided property, abolished 
privileges, increased fourfold the means of civiUzation, and 
was destined to produce prodigious good to France, began 
to be felt. The directory encoura^sd this movement in 
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the direction of labour by salutaiy iDStitutions. It re-esta- 
blished public exhijbitions of the produce of industry, and im- 
proved the system of education decreed under the convention. 
The national institute, primary, central, and normal schools, 
formed a complete system of r^ublican institutions. La R^ 
veillere, the director intrusted with the moral department of 
the government, then sought to establish, under the name of 
J^eopkilanthropiey the deistical religion which the committee 
of puWc safety had vainly endeavoured to establish by the 
Fete a VEire Supreme, He provided temples, hymns, forms, 
and a kind of liturgy, for the new religi<Mi; but such a 
faith could only be individual, could not long continue public. 
The theophilanthropists, whose religion was opposed to the 
political opinions and the unbelief of the revolutionists, were 
much ridiculed. Thus, in the passage from public institu- 
tions to individual faith, all that had been Hberty became 
civilization, and what had been religion became opinion. 
Deists remained, but theophUanthropists were no longer to be 
met with. 

The directory, pressed for money, and shackled by the 
disastrous state of the finances, had recourse to measures 
somewhat extraordinary. It had sold or pledged the most 
valuable articles of the Wardrobe, in order to meet the greatest 
urgencies. National property was still left; but it sold badly, 
and for assignats. The directory proposed a compulsory 
loan, which waa decreed by the councils. This was a relic 
of the revolutionary measures with r^ard to the rich; 
but, having been irresolutely adopted, and executed without 
due au^orily, it did not succeed. The directory then en- 
deavoured to revive paper money; it proposed the issue of 
mandcUs terrUoriatix, which were to be substituted for the 
assignats then in circulation, at the rate of thirty for one, and 
to take the place of money. The councils decreed the issue 
of mandats territoriaux to the amount of two thousand four 
hundred millions. They had the advantage of being ex- 
changeable at once and upon presentation, for the national 
domains which represented them. They caused the sale 
of a large extent of these, and in this way completed the 
revolutionary mission of the assignats, of which they were the 
second per^d. They procured the directory a momentary 
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resource; but they also lost their credit, and led insensiblj to 
bankruptcy, which was the transition from paper to specie. 
. The military situation of the republic was not a brilliant 
one; at the dose of the convention there had been an abate- 
ment of victories. The equivocal position and weakness of 
the central authority, as much as the scarcity, had relaxed the 
discipline of the troops. The generals, too, disappointed that 
they had distinguished their command by so few victories, 
and were not spurred on by an energetic government, became 
inclined to insubordination. The convention had deputed 
Pich^ru and Jourdan, one at the head of the army of the 
Bhine, the other with that of the Sambre-et-Meuse, to sur- 
round and capture Mayence, in order that they might occupy 
the whole line of the Bhine. Fichegru made this project 
completely fail: although possessing the entire confidence of 
the republic, and enjoying the greatest military fame of the 
day, he formed counter-revolutionary schemes with the prince 
of Cond^; but they were unable to agree. Pichegru urged 
the emigrant prince to enter France with his troops, by 
Switzerland or the Bhine, promising to remain inactive, the 
only thing in his power to do in favour of such an attempt. 
The prince required as a preliminary, that Pichegru should 
hoist the white flag in his army, which was, to a man, repub- 
lican. This hesitation, no doubt, injured the projects of the 
reactionists, who were preparing the conspiracy of Vend6- 
miaire. But Pichegru wishing, one way or ^e other, to 
serve his new allies and to betray his country, allowed him- 
self to be defeated at Heidelberg, compromised the army of 
Jourdan, evacuated Mannheim, raised the siege of Mayence 
with considerable loss, and exposed that frontier to the 
enemy. 

The directory found the Bhine open towards Mayence; 
the war of La Vend^ rekindled; the coasts of France and 
Holland threatened with a descent from England; lastly, the 
army of Italy destitute of everything, and merely maintain- 
ing the defensive under Sch^rer and Kellermann. Camot pre- 
pared a new plan of campaign, which was to carry the armies of 
the republic to the very heart of the hostile states. Bona- 
parte, appointed general of the interior after the events of 
Vend^iaire, was placed at the head of the army of Italy; 
Jourdan retained the command of the army of the Sambre-et- 
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Meuse, and Moreau had that of the army of the Bhine, in 
place of Pichegru. The latter, whose treason was suspected 
by the directory, though not proved, was offered the embassy 
to Sweden, which he refused, and retired to Arbois, his native 
place. The three great armies, placed under the orders of 
Bonaparte, Jourdan, and Moreau, were to attack the Austrian 
monarchy by Italy and Grermany, combine at the entrance of 
the Tyrol and march upon Vienna, in echellon. The generals 
prepared to execute this vast movement, the success of which 
would make the republic mistress of the head-quarters of the 
coalition on the continent. 

The directory gave to general Hoche the command of the 
coast, and deputed him to conclude the Yendean war. Hoche 
changed the system of warfare adopted by his predecessors. 
La Vendue was disposed to submit. Its previous victories 
had not led to the success of its cause; defeat and ill-fortune 
had exposed it to plunder and conflagration. The insurgents, 
irreparably injured by the disaster of Savenay, by the loss 
of their principal leader, and their best soldiers, by the 
devastating system of the infernal columns, now desired 
nothing more than to live on good terms with the republic. 
The war now depended only on a few chiefs, upon Charette, 
StojQIet, &c. Hoche saw that it was necessary to wean the 
masses from these men by concessions, and then to crush 
them. He skilfully separated the royalist cause from the 
cause of religion, and employed the priests against the 
generals, by showing great indulgence to the catholic re- 
ligion. He had the country scoured by four powerful columns, 
took their cattle from the inhabitants, and only restored them 
in return for their arms. He left no repose to the armed 
party, defeated Charette in several encounters, pursued him 
from one retreat to another, and at last made him prisoner. 
StojQIet wished to raise the Yendean standard again on his 
territory; but it was given up to the republicans. These two 
chiefs, who had witnessed the beginning of the insurrection, 
were present at its close. They died courageously; Stofflet 
at Angers, Charette at Nantes, after having displayed character 
and t^ents worthy of a larger theatre. Hoche likewise tran- 
quilized Brittany. Morbihan was occupied by numerous 
bands of Chouans, who formed a formidable association, the 
principal leader of which was Georges Cadoudal. Without 

Y 
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entering on a campaign, diey were mastering the coimtrj. 
Hocbe directed all his force and activitj against them, and before 
long had destroyed or exhausted them. Most of their leaders 
quitted their arms, and took refuge in England. The directory, 
oo teaming these fortunate pacifications, formallj announced 
to both councils, on the 28th Messidor, (June, 1796,) tiiat 
this civil war was definitively terminated. 

In this manner the winter of the year IV. passed away. 
But the directcnry could hardly fail to be attadced by the two 
parties, whose sway was prevented by its existence, the de- 
mocrats and the royalists. The forma: constitated an inflexibte 
and enterprising sect For them, the 9th Thermidor was 
an era of pain and oppression: they desired to establish 
absolute equality, in spite of the state of society, and demo- 
cratic liberty, in spite of civilization. This sect had been 
so vanquished as effectually to prevent its return to power. 
On the 9th Thermidor it had been driven from the govern- 
ment; on the 2nd Frairial, from society; and it had lost both 
power and insurrections. But though disorganized and pro- 
scribed, it was far from having disappeared. After the 
unfortunate attempt of the royalists in Yend&niaire, it arose 
through their abasement. 

The democrats re-established their dub at the Pantheon, 
whidi the directory tolerated for some time. They had for 
thdr chie^ ^' Gracchus" Baboeuf, who styled himself the 
*^ Tribune of the people." He was a daring man, of an ex- 
alted imagination, an extraordinary fanatidsm of democracy, 
and with great influence over his party. In his journal, he 
prepared the reign of general hi^piness. The sodety at the 
Pantheon daily became more numerous, and more alarming 
to the directory, who at first endeavoured to restrain it But 
the rittings were soon protracted to an advanced hour of the 
night; the democrats repaired thither in arms, and proposed 
marching against the directory and the councils. The di- 
rectory determined to oppose them openly. On the 8th 
Vent^, year IV. (February, 1796), it closed the sodety 
of the Pantheon, and on the 9Ui, by a message informed the 
legislative body that it had done so. 

The democrats, deprived of thdr place of meeting, had re- 
course to another plan. They seduced the pdice force, which 
was chiefly composed of deposed revolutionists; and in con- 
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cert with it, they were to destroy the constitution of the year 
m. The directory, informed of this new manoeuvre, dis- 
banded the police foi:ce, causing it to be disarmed by other 
troops on whom it could rely. The conspirators, taJcen by 
surprise a seomd time, determined on a project of attack and 
insurrection: they formed an insurrectionary committee of 
public safety, which communicated by secondary agents with 
the lower orders of the twelve communes of Paris. The mem- 
bers of this principal committee were Baboeuf, the chief of 
the conspiracy, ex-conventionalists, such as Vadier, Amar, 
CboudieUy Ricord, the representative Drouet, the former 
generals of the decemviral committee, Eossignol, Parrein, 
Fyoo, Lami. Many cashiered officers, patriots of the de- 
partments, and the old Jacobin mass, composed the army 
of this faction. The chiefs often assembled in a place th^ 
caOed the Temple of Reason; here they sang lamentations on 
the death of Robespierre, and deplored the slavery of the 
people. They opened a n^otiation with the troops of the 
camp oi Grenelle, admitted among them a captain of that 
camp, named Grisel, whom they supposed their own, and con- 
certed every measure for the attack. 

Their plan was to establish common happiness; and for 
that purpose, to make a distribution of property, and to cause 
the government of true, pure, and absolute democrats to pre- 
vail; to create a convention composed of sixty-eight Moun- 
taineers, the remnant of the numbers proscribed since the 
reaction of Thermidor, and to join with these a democrat for 
each department; lastly, to start from the different quarters 
in which they had distributed themselves, and march at the 
same lime against the directory and against the councils. On 
the night of the insurrection, they were to fix up two pla- 
cards; one, containing the words, *' The Constitution of 1793! 
liberty! equality! common happiness!'* the other, containing 
the following declaration, " Those who usurp the sovereignty, 
ought to be put to death by free men." jAJl was ready; the 
proclamations printed, the day appointed, when they were 
betrayed by Grisel, as genenmy happens in conspiracies. 

On the 21st Flor6al (May), the eve of the day fixed for the 
attack, the conspirators were seized in their conventicle. In 
the house of Baboeuf were found a plan of the plot and all 
the documents connected with it. The directory apprised 

t2 
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the councils of it by a message, and announced it to the people 
bj proclamation. This strange attempt, sayouring so strongly 
of fanaticism, and which could only be a repetition of the insur- 
rection of Pndrial, without its means and its hopes of success, 
excited the greatest terror. The public mind was still ter- 
rified with the recent domination c^ the Jacobins. 

Babceuf, like a daring conspirator, prisoner as he was, pro- 
posed terms of peace to the directory: — 

" Would you consider it beneath you, citizen directors," he 
wrote to them, " to treat with me, as power with power? 
You have seen what vast confidence centres in me; you have 
seen that my party may well balance equally in the scale 
your own; you have seen its immense ramifications. I am 
convinced you have trembled at the sight." He concluded 
by saying: '* I see but one wise mode of proceeding; declare 
there has been no serious conspiracy. Five men, by showing 
themselves great and generous, may now save the country. 
I will answer for it, that the patriots will defend you with 
their lives; the patriots do not hate you; they only hated 
your unpopular measures. For my part, I will give you a 
guarantee as extensive as is my perpetual francMse." The 
directors, instead of this reconciliation, published BaboeuFs 
letter, and sent the conspirators before the high court of 
Yenddme. 

Their partisans made one more attempt. On the 13th 
Fructidor (August), about eleven at night, they inarched, to 
the number of six or seven hundred, armed with sabres and 
pistols, against the directory, whom they found defended by 
its guard. They then repaired to the camp of Grenelle, 
which they hoped to gain over by means of a correspondence 
which they had established with it. The troops had retired 
to rest when the conspirators arrived. To the sentinel's cry 
of, " Qui vivef* they replied: " Vive la repuhlique ! Vive 
la constitution de '93 !" The sentinels gave the alarm through 
the camp. The conspirators, relying on the assistance of a 
battalion from Gkrd, which had been disbanded, advanced 
towards the tent of Malo, the commander-in-chief, who gave 
orders to sound to arms, and conmianded his half-dressed 
dragoons to mount. The conspirators, surprised at this re- 
ception, feebly defended themselves: they were cut down by 
the dragoons or put to flight, leaving many dead and pri- 
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soners on the field of battle. Thia ill-fated expedition was 
almost the last of the party: with each defeat it lost its forces 
its chiefs, and acquired the secret conviction that its reign 
was over. The G-renelle enterprise proved most fatal to 
it; besides the numbers slain in thq fight, many were con- 
demned to death by the military commissions, which were to 
it what the revolutionary tribunals had been to its foes. The 
commission of the camp of Grenelle, in five sittings, con- 
demned one-and-thirty conspirators to death, thirty to 
transportation, and twenty-five to imprisonment. 

Shortly afterwards the high court of Vendome tried 
BabcBuf and his accomplices, among whom were Amar, 
Vadier, and Darth^ formerly secretary to Joseph Lebon. 
They none of them belied themselves; they spoke as men 
who feared neither to avow their object, nor to die for their 
cause. At the beginning and the end of each sitting, they 
sang the MarseiUaise, This old song of victory, and their 
firm demeanour, struck the public mind with astonishment, 
and seemed to render them still more formidable. Their 
wives accompanied them to the trial. Baboeuf, at the close of 
his defence, turned to them, and said, '* ^ley should accompany 
them even to Calvary y because ike cause of their punishment 
would not bring them to shame.** The high court con- 
demned Baboeuf and Darth^ to death: as they heard their 
sentence they both stabbed themselves with a poignard. 
BaboBuf was the last leader of the old commune and the 
committee of public safety, which had separated previous to 
Thermidor, and which afterwards united again. This party 
decreased daily. Its dispersion and isolation more especially 
date from this period. Under the reaction, it still formed a 
compact mass; under Baboeuf, it maintained the position of a 
formidable association. Froxh that time democrats existed, 
but the party was broken up. 

In the interim between the Grenelle enterprise and Ba- 
boeuf's condemnation, the royalists also formed their con- 
spiracy. The projects of the democrats produced a move- 
ment of opinion, contrary to that which had been manifested 
after Yend^miaire, and the counter-revolutionists in their 
turn became emboldened. The secret chiefs of this party 
hoped to find auxiliaries in the troops of the camp of 
Grenelle, who had repelled the Baboeuf faction. This 
party, impatient and unskilful, unable to employ the sec- 
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tionary mass, as in YeDd^miaire, or the mass of the connciLs^ 
as at a later period on the 18th Fractidor, made use of three 
m^i without either name or influence: the abb6 Brothier, the 
ex-counseilor of parliament, La Yilhenmois, and a sort of 
adventurer, named Dnnan. They applied at once, in all 
simplicity, to Malo for the camp of Crenelle, in order by 
its means to restore the ancient r%ime. Malo delivered 
them up to the directory, who transferred them to the civil 
tribunals, not having b^n able, as he wished, to have them 
tried by military ccHnmissioners. They were treated with 
much consideration by judges of their party, elected under 
the influence of Yendemiaire, and the sentence pronounced 
s^ainst them was only a short imprisonment. At this period, 
a contest arose between all the authorities appointed by the 
sections, and the directory supported by die army; each 
taking its strength and judges wherever its party prevailed; 
the result was, that the electoral power placing itself at 
the disposition of the counter-revolution, the directory was 
compelled to introduce the army in ^e state; which after- 
wards gave rise to serious inconvenience. 

The directory, triumphant over the two dissident parties, 
also triumphed over Europe* The new campaign opeaed 
under the most favourable auspices. Bonaparte, on arrivii^ 
at Nice, signalised his command by oae of tiie most daring (^ 
invasions. Hitherto his army had hovered idly on the side 
of the Alps; it was destitute of everything, and scarcely 
amounted to thirty thousand men; but it was well provided 
with courage and patriotism; and, by their means, Bonaparte 
then commenced that world-astonishment by which he car- 
ried all before him for twenty years. He bix^ke up the can- 
tonments, and entered the valley of Savona, in order to 
march into Italy between the Alps and the Apennines. There 
were before him ninety thousand coalesced troops, com- 
manded in the centre by Argentau;. by Ck^le on the left; and 
Beaulieu on the right. This immense army was di^>ersed 
in a few dajrs by prodigies of genius and courage. Bona- 
parte overthrew the centre at Montenotte, and entered Pied-> 
mont; at Millesimo he entirely separated the Sardinian from 
the Austrian army. They hastened to defend Turin and 
Milan, the capitals of their domination. Before pursuing 
the Austrians, the r^ublican general threw himself on tho 
left, to cut off the Sardinian army« The fate of Piedmont 
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was decided tit Mcmdovi, and the terrified court of Turin 
hastened to submit. At Ch^rasco an amnesty was con- 
dndedy wiiich was soon afterwards fcdlowed by a treaty of 
peace, signed at Paris, on the 18th of May, 1796, between 
the republic and the king of Sardinia, who ceded Savoy 
and ifa^ countries of Nice and Tenda. The occupation oi 
Alexandria, which opened the Lombard country; the demo- 
lition of the fortresses of Suza, and of Brunette, on the bor- 
ders of France; the abandonment of the country of Nice, and 
of the Savoy, and the rendering available the other army of 
the Alps, under Kellermann, was the reward of a fortnight's 
campaign, and six victories. 

War being over with Piedmont, Bonaparte marched against 
the Austrian army, to which he left no repose. He passed 
the Po at Piacenza, and the Adda at LodL The latter vic- 
tory opened the gates of Milan, and secured him the posses- 
sion o£ Lombardy. Greneral Beaulieu was driven into the 
defiles of the Tyrol by the republican army, which invested 
Mantua, and ^^peared on die mountains of the empire. 
General Wumiser came to r^lace Beaulieu, and a new army 
was sent to join the wrecks o£ the conquered one. Wurm- 
ser advanced to deUver Mantua, and once more make Italy 
the field of battle; but he was overpowered, like his prede- 
cessor, by Bonaparte, who, after having raised the blodkade 
of Mantua, in order to oppose this new enemy, renewed it 
with increaised vigour, and resumed his positions in the TyroL 
The plan of invasion was executed with much union and 
success. While the army of Itdy threatened Austria by the 
Tyrd, the two armies of the Mense and Rhine entered 
Grermany; Moreau, supported by Jourdan on his left, was 
ready to join Bonaparte on his right. The two armies 
had passed the Rhine at Neurvied and Strasburg, and had 
advanced on a front, drawn up in echellons to t^e distance of 
sixty leagues, driving back the enemy, who^ while retreating 
before them, strove to impede their march and break thdr line. 
They had almost attained the aim of their enterprise; Moreaa 
had entered Ulm and Augsboui^, crossed the Leek, and his 
advanced guard was on the extreme of the defiles of the 
Tyrol, when Jourdan, from a misunderstanding, passed be- 
yond the Hne, was attacked by the archduke Charles,' and 
completely itmted. Morean, exposed oa, his left wing, was 
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reduced to the necessity of retracing his steps, and he then 
effected his memorable retreat. The fault of Jourdan was a 
capital one: it prevented the success of this vast plan of cam- 
paign, and gave respite to the Austrian government. 

The cabinet of Vienna, which had lost Belgium in this war, 
and which felt the importance of preserving Italy, defended 
it with the greatest obstinacy. Wurmser, after a new defeat, 
was obliged to throw himself into Mantua with the wreck of 
his army. Greneral Alvinzi, at the head of fifty thousand 
Hungarians, now came to try his fortune, but was not more 
successful than Beaulieu or Wurmser. New victories were 
added to the wonders already achieved by the army of Italy, 
and secured the conquest of that country. Mantua capitu- 
lated; the republican troops, masters of Italy, took the route 
to Vienna across the mountains. Bonaparte had before him 
prince Charles, the last hope of Austria. He soon passed 
through the defiles of the Tyrol, and entered the plains of Ger- 
many. In the meantime, the army of the Rhine under Moreau, 
and that of the Meuse under Hoche, successfully resumed the 
plan of the preceding campaign; and the cabinet of Vienna, 
in a state of alarm, concluded the truce of L^ben. It had 
exhausted all its force, and tried all its generals, while the 
French republic was in the full vigour of conquest. 

The army of Italy accomplished in Europe the work of the 
French revolution. This wonderful campaign was owing to 
the union of a general of genius, and an intelligent army. 
Bonaparte had for lieutenants generals capable of commanding 
themselves, who knew how to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of a movement or a battle, and an army of 
citizens all possessing cultivated minds, deep feeling, strong 
emulation of all that is great; passionately attached to a revolu- 
tion which aggrandized their country, preserved their indepen- 
dence under discipline, and which afforded an opportunity to 
every soldier of becoming a generaL There is nothing which 
a leader of genius might not accomplish with such men. 
He must have r^retted, at this recollection of his earlier 
years, that he ever centred in himself all liberty and in- 
telligence, that he ever created mechanical armies, and 
generals only fit to obey. Bonaparte began the third epoch 
of the war. The campaign of 1792 had been made on the 
old system, with dispersed corps, acting separately without 
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abandcming their fixed line. The committee of public safety 
concentrated the corps, made them operate no longer merely 
on what was before them, but at a distance; it hastened their 
movement, and directed them towards a common end. Bona- 
parte did for each battle what the committee had done for 
each campaign. He brought all these corps on the determi- 
nate point, and destroyed several armies with a single <me by 
the rapidity of his measures. He disposed of whole masses 
of troops at his pleasure, moved them here or there, brought 
them forward, or kept them out of sight, had them wholly at 
his disposition, when, where, and how he pleased, whether to 
occupy a position or to gain a battle. His diplomacy was 
as superior as his military science. 

All the Italian governments, except Venice and Grenoa, 
had adhered to the coalition, but the people were in favour 
of the French republic. Bonaparte relied on the latter. 
He abolished Piedmont, which he could not conquer; trans- 
formed the Milanese, hitherto dependent on Austria, into 
the Cisalpine Republic; he weakened Tuscany and the petty 
principalities of Parma and Modena by contributions, with- 
out dispossessing them; the pope, who had signed a truce 
on Bonaparte's first success against Beaulieu, and who did 
not hesitate to infringe it on the arrival of Wunnser, bought 
peace by yielding Romagna, Bologna, and Ferrara, which 
were joined to the Cisalpine republic; lastly, the aristocracy 
of Venice and Genoa having favoured the coalition, and 
raised an insurrection in the rear of the army, their govern- 
ment was changed, and Bonaparte made it democratic, in 
order to oppose the power of the people to that of the nobility. 
In this way the revolution penetrated into Italy. 

Austria, by the preliminaries of L^ben, ceded Belgium to 
France, and recognised the Lombard republic. All the con- 
federate powers had laid down their arms, and England 
asked to treat: France, peaceable and free at home, had 
without attained her natural limits, and was surrounded with 
rising republics, which, such as Holland, Lombardy, and 
Liguria, guarded its sides, and extended its system in Europe. 
The coalition was little disposed to assail anew a revolution, 
all the governments of which were victorious; that of anarchy 
after the 10th of August, of the dictatorship after the 31st of 
May, and of legal auUiority under the directory; a revolution. 
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which, at erery new hoBtility, advanced a step furthw iip<xi 
European territorj. In 1792, it had onlj extended to B^- 
gium; in 1794, it had reached Holland and the Rhine; in 
1796, had readied Italy, and entered Glermanj. If it c(«i- 
tinned its progress, the coalition had reason to fear that it 
would carry its conquests further. Everything seemed pre- 
pared for general peace. 

But the situation of the directory was materially dianged 
by the elections of the year V. (May, 1797.) These elections,, 
by introdndng, in a Ic^ way, the royalist party into the 
legislature and government, brought again into question what 
the conflict of Yend^miaire had dedded. Up to this period^ 
a good understanding had existed between the directory and 
the coundb. Composed of conventionalists, united by a com- 
mon interest, and the necessity of estaUishing tiie republic, 
after having been blown about by the winds of all parties, 
they had manifested much good- will in their intercourse, and 
much uni(m in their measures. The coundb had yielded to 
the various demands of the directly; and, witii the excep- 
tion of a few slight modifications, they had approved its pro- 
jects concerning the finance and the administration, its con- 
duct with regard to the conspirades, the armies, and Europe. 
The anti-conventional minority had formed an opposition in 
the councils; but this opposition, while waiting the reinfcMrce- 
mentof a new third, had but cautiously contended against the 
policy of the directory. At its head were Barbe-Marbois, 
Pastoret, Vaublanc, Dumas, Portalis, Simeon, Tron^on-Du- 
coudray, Dupont de Nemours, most of them members of the 
Bight in the l^slative assembly, and some of them avowed 
royalists. Their position soon became less equivocal and 
more aggressive, by the additimi of the elected of the 
year V. 

The royalists formed a formidable and active confederation, 
having its leaders, agents, budgets, and journals. They ex-^ 
duded republicans from the elections, influenced the masses, 
who always follow the most energetic party, and whose banner 
they momentarily assume. They would not even admit 
patriots of the first epoch, and only dected decided oounter- 
revolutionists or equivocal constitutionalists. The republican 
party was then placed in the government and in the army; 
the royalist party in the electoral assemblies and the council*. 
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On the 1st Prairud, year Y. (20 May), the two cotmcife 
opened tl^jr sittings. From the beginning they manifested 
the s{Hrit which actuated them. Pichegm, whom the royalista 
titmsferred on to the new fidLd of batUe of the counter-reTO- 
lution, was enthusiastically elected president of the council 
dm jeumes. Barbe-Marbois had given him, with the same 
eageraessy the presidentship of the dder oouadL The legis- 
lative body proceeded to appoint a director to replace Letour- 
neur, who, on the 30th Florcal had been fixed on by baUot 
as the retirii^ member. Their choice fell on Barthekmy, the 
ambassador to Switzerland, whose moderate views and at* 
tachment to peace suited the councils and Europe, but who 
was scarcely adapted for the gov^nment of the republic, 
owing to his absence from France during all the revolution. 

These first hostilities against the directory and the conven- 
tional party were fc^owed by more actual attacks. Its admi- 
nistration and policy were now attacked without scruple. The 
directory had done all it had been able to do by a l^al 
government in a situation still revolutionary. It was blamed 
lot continuing the war and for the disorder of the financial 
department. The kgislative mi^jority Wilfully turned its 
attention to the public wants; it supported the entire liberty 
of the press, which allowed journalists to attack the directory, 
and to pr^mre the way for another system; it supported peace 
because it would lead to the disarming of the republic, and 
lastly, it supported economy. 

These demands were in one sense useful and national. 
France was weary, and felt the need of all these things in 
order to ccnnplete its social restoration; accordingly, tiie 
nation half adopted the views of the royalists, but from 
entirely different motives. It saw with rather m<»re anxiety 
the measures adc^ted by the councils relative to priests and 
emigrants. A pacification was desired; but the nation did 
not wish that the conquered foes of the revolution should 
return triumphant. The councils passed the laws with 
r^ard to them with great precipitation. They justly abolished 
the sentence of transpcMrtation or imprisonment against priests 
Aht matters of religion or incivism; but they wished to restore 
&e ancient {M^erogatives of their form of worship; to render 
Catholicism, already re-established, outwardly manifest by the 
use of bells, and to exempt priests from the oath of public 
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fiiiietioiiaiies. CamOle Jordan, a jomig Ljonneee d^uly, 
full of eloquence and conrage, bat professing unreasonable 
opinions^ was the principal pan^yrist of the dei^ in the 
jounger connciL The speech which he deUvored on this 
snljjject excited great snrprise and violent opposition. The 
little enthusiasm that remained was still en^rely patriotic^ 
and all were astonished at witnessing the revival of another 
enthusiasm, that of religion: the last century and the 
revolution had made men entirely unaccustomed to it, and 
prevented them from understanding it. This was the moment 
when the old party revived its creeid, introduced its language, 
and mingled tiiem with the creed and language of the reform 
party, which had hitherto prevailed alone. The result was, 
as is usual with all that is unexpected, an unfavourable and 
ridiculous impression against Camille Jordan, who was nick- 
named Jordan- Carillon, Jordan^es- Cloches, The attempt of 
the protectors of the clergy did not, however, succeed; and 
the council of five hundred did not venture as yet to pass a 
decree for the use of bells, or to make the priests indepen- 
dent After some hesitation, the moderate party joined l^e 
directorial party, and supported the civic oath with cries of 
"VivelaR^pubUquel'* 

Meantime, hostilities continued against the directory, espe- 
cially in the council of five hundred, which was more Jealous 
and impatient than that of the ancients. All this greatly em- 
boldened the royalist faction in the interior. The counter- 
revolutionary reprisals against the patriots^ and those who had 
acquired national property, were renewed. Emigrant and 
dissentient priests returned in crowds, and being unable to 
endure anything savouring of the revolution, they did not 
conceal their projects for its overthrow. The directorial 
authority, threatened in the centre, and disowned in the de- 
partments, became wholly powerless. 

But the necessity of defence, the anxiety of all men who 
were devoted to the directory, and especially to the revolution, 
gave courage and support to the government. The aggressive 
progress of the councils brought their attachment to the 
republic into suspicion; and the mass, which had at first 
supported, now forsook them. The constitutionalists of 1791 
and the directorial party formed an alliance. Ihe dub of 
Salm, established under the auspices of this aUiance, was 
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opposed to the club of Clichyj which for a long time had been 
the rendezvous of the most influential members of the councils. 
The directory, while it had recourse to opinion, did not 
neglect its principal force — the support of the troops. It 
brought near Paris several regiments of the army of the 
Sambre-et-Meuse, commanded by Hoche. The constitu- 
tional radius of six myriam^tres, (twelve leagues,) which the 
troops could not l^ally pass, was violated; and the councils 
denounced this violation to the directory, which feigned 
an ign<Nrance, wholly disbelieved, and made very weak 
excuses. 

The two parties were watching each other. One had its 
posts at the directory, at the club of Salniy and in the army; 
the other, in the councils, at CUchyy and in the sdUms of the 
royalists. The mass were spectators. Each of the two parties 
was disposed to act in a revolutionary manner towards the 
other. An intermediate constitutional and conciliatory party 
tried to prevent the struggle, and to bring about an union, 
which was altogether impossible. Camot was at its head: .a 
few members of the younger council, directed by Thibaudeau, 
and a tolerably large number of the Ancients, seconded 
his projects of moderation. Camot, who, at that period, 
was the director of the constitution, with Barth^lemy, who 
was the director of the legislature, formed a minority in 
the government. Camot, very austere in his conduct and 
very obstinate in his views, could not agree either with 
Barras or with the imperious Bewbell. To this opposition 
of character was then added difference of system. Barras 
and Bewbell, supported by La B^veill^re, were not at all 
averse to a coup-d*^tat against the councils, while Camot 
wished strictly to follow the law. This great citizen, at 
each epoch of the revolution, had perfectly seen the mode 
of government which suited it, and his opinion immediately 
became a fixed idea. Under the committee of public safety, 
the dictatorship was his fixed system, and under the 
directory, legal government Becognising no difference of 
situation, he found himself placed in an equivocal position; 
he wished for peace in a moment of war; and for law, in a 
moment of coups-d'^tat. 

The councils, alarmed at the preparations of the direc- 
tory, seemed to make the dismissal of a few ministers, in 
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whom Hbey placed no confidence, the price of reeondOliatioa. 
These were. Merlin de Douai, the minUter of jnstice; La- 
•croixy minister of fordgn affairs; and Bamel, minister of 
finance. On the other hand, they desired to retain Petiet 
as minister of war, B^^sech as minister <^ the interior, and 
Cochcm de TApparent as minister of police. The legislatiye 
body, in default of directmal power, wished to make sure q£ 
the ministry. Far from falling in with this wisb» which 
would have introduced the enemy into the governmait^ 
Bewbell, La B^veill^ and Barras dismissed the minis- 
ters protected by the councils, and retained the others. 
Ben6sech was retraced by Francois de Neufchateau, Petiet 
by Hoche, and soon afterwards by Sdi^rer; Cochon de TAp- 
parent, by Lenoir*Larocbe; and Lenoir*Larodlie, who had too 
litde decision, by Sotin. Talleyrand, likewise, formed part 
<^ this ministry. He had been struck off the list of emi- 
grants, from the close of the conventicmal session, as a revo- 
lutionist of 1791 ; and his great sagacity, which always placed 
him with the party having the greatest hope of victory, made 
him, at this period, a directoi^ repul^ican. He held the 
portfolio of Lacroix, and he contributed very much, by hia 
<x>unsels and his daring, to the events of Fructidw. 

War now appeared more and more inevitable. The direct 
tory did not wish for a reconciliation, which, at the best, 
would only have postponed its downfidl and that of the re- 
public to the elections of the year VI. It caused threaten- 
ing addresses against the councils to be sent from the armies. 
Bonaparte had watched with an anxious eye the events 
which were preparing in Paris. Though intimate with 
Camot, and corresponding directly with him, he had sent 
Lavalette, his aid-de*camp, to furnish him with an account of 
the divisions in the government, and the intrigues and con- 
spiracies with which it was beset. Bonaparte had promised 
the directory the support of his army, in case of actual 
danger. He sent Augereau to Paris with addresses from his 
troops. " Tremble, royalists T said the soldiers. " From the 
Adige to the Seine is but a step. Tremble I Your iniquities 
are numbered; and their recompence is at the end of our 
bayonets." — " We have observed with indignation," said the 
staff, " the intrigues of royalty threatening liberty. By the 
manes of the heroes slain for our country, we b^ve sworn 
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implacable war against royalty and royalists. Sach are onr 
sentiments; they are yoars> and those of all patriots. Let 
the royalists show themselves, and their days are numbered.** 
Hie councils protested, but in Tain, against these deli- 
berations of the army. General Richepanse, who commanded 
the troops arrived from the army of the Sambre-et-Meuse, 
stationed them at Versailles, Meudon, and Yincennes. 

The councils had been assailants in Pr^rial, but as the 
success of their cause might be put <^ to the year YL, when 
it might take place without risk or combat, they kept on the 
defensive after Thermidor (July, 1797). They, however, 
then made every preparation for the contest: they gave orders 
that the comst Uu iional circles should be closed, with a view 
to getting rid of the dub of Salm; they also increased the 
powers of the commission of inspectors of the Hall, which 
became the government of the l^islative body, and of which: 
the two royalist conspirators, Willot and Pidiegru, fcnrmed 
part. The guard of the councils, whidi was under the 
control of the directory, was placed under the immediate 
orders of the injectors of the Hal]. At last, on the 17th 
Fructidor, the legislative body liiought of procuring the 
assistance of the xnilitia of Yend^miaire, and it decreed, oa 
the motion of Pichegru, the formati<m of the national 
guard. On the following day, the 18th, this measure was to 
be executed, and the councils were by a decree to order the 
troops to remove to a distance. They had reached a point 
that ruddered a new victory necessary to decide the great 
struggle of the revolution and the ancient system. The im- 
petuous general, Willot, wished them to take the initiative, 
to decree the impeachment of the three directors, Barras, Bew* 
bell, and La B^veill^re; to cause the other two to join the 
legislative body; if the government refused to obey, to sound 
the tocsin, and march wiUi the old sectionaries itigainst the 
directory; to place Pichegru at the head of this legal m- 
surrectiony and to execute all these measures promptly, boldly, 
and at mid-day. Pichegru is said to have hesitated; and the 
opinion of the undecided prevailing, the tardy course of legal 
preparations was adopted. 

It was not, however, the same with the directory. Barras, 
Kewbell, and La B^veill^re determined instantly to attack 
Camot,^ Barthelemy, and the legislative minority. The mom* 
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ing of the 18th was fixed mi for the execution of this coup- 
d'^t. Daring the night, the troops encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, entered the city under the command of 
Augereau. It was the design of the directorial triumvirate 
to occupy the Tuileries with troops before the assembling of 
the legi^tive bodj, in order to avoid a violent expulsimi; to 
convoke the councils in the neighbourhood of the Luxem- 
bourg, after having arrested their principal leaders, and by a 
l^islative measure to accomplish a coup-d'etat begun by 
force. It was in agreement with the minority of the councils, 
and relied on the approbation of the mass. The troops reached 
the H6tel de Ville at one in the morning, spread themselves 
over the quays, the bridges, and the Champs Elysees, and 
before long, twelve thousand men and forty pieces of cannon 
surrounded the Tuileries. At four o'clock the alarm-shot 
was fired, and Augereau presented himself at the gate of the 
Pont-Toumant. 

The guard of the legislative body was under arms. The 
inspectors of the Hall, apprised the night before of the move- 
ment in preparation, had repaired to the national palace (the 
Tuileries), to defend the entrance. Ramel, commander of the 
l^slative guard, was devoted to the councils, and he had 
stationed his eight hundred grenadiers in the difierent avenues 
of the garden, shut in by gates. But Pichegru, Willot, and 
Bamel, could not resist the directory with this small and 
uncertain force. Augereau had no need even to force the 
passage of the Pont-Toumant: as soon as he came before the 
grenadiers, he cried out, "Are you republicans?" The 
latter lowered their arms and replied, "Vive Augereau! 
Vive le directoire!" and joined him. Augereau traversed the 
garden, entered the hall of the councils, arrested Pichegru, 
Willot, Ramel, and all the inspectors of the Hall, and had 
them conveyed to the Temple. The members of the councils, 
convoked in haste by the inspectors, repaired in crowds to 
their place of sitting; but they were arrested or refused 
admittance by the armed force. Augereau announced to 
them that the directory, urged by the necessity of defending 
the republic from the conspirators among them, had assigned 
the Od^on and the School of Medicine for the place of their 
sittings. The greater part of the deputies present exclaimed 
against military violence and the dictatorial usurpation, but 
they were obliged to yield. 
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At six in the morning this expedition was terminated. 
The people of Paris, on waking, found the troops still under 
arms, and the walls placarded with proclamations announcing 
the discovery of a formidable conspiracy. The people were 
exhorted to observe order and confidence. The directory 
had printed a letter of general Moreau, in which he an- 
nounced in detail the plots of his predecessor Pichegru with 
the emigrants, and another letter from the prince de Cond^ 
to Lnbert Colom^ a member of the Ancients. The entire 
population remained quiet; a mere spectator of an event 
brought about without the interference of parties, and by 
the assistance of the army only, it displayed neither appro- 
bation nor regret. 

- The directory felt the necessity of legalizing, and more 
especially of terminating, this extraordinary act. As soon as 
the members of the five hundred, and of the ancients, were 
assembled at the Od^n and the School of Medicine in suffi- 
cient numbers to debate, they determined to sit permanently. 
A message from the directory announced the motive which 
had actuated all its measures. '' Citizens legislators," ran 
the message, ^' if the directory had delayed another day, the 
republic would have been given up to its enemies. The 
very place of your sittings was the rendezvous of the con- 
spirators: from thence they yesterday distributed their plans 
and orders for the delivery of arms; from thence they corres- 
ponded last night with their accomplices; lastly, from thence, 
or in the neighbourhood, they again endeavoured to raise 
clandestine and seditious assemblies, which the police at this 
moment is employed in dispersing. We should have com- 
promised the public welfare, and that of its faithful repre- 
sentatives, had we sufiered them to remain confounded with 
the foes of the country in the den of conspiracy." The 
younger council appointed a commission, composed of Si^yes, 
Poulwn-Granpr^, Villers, Chazal, and Boulay de la Meurthe, 
deputed to present a (lot de scdut public) law of public safety. 
The law was a measure of ostracism; only transportation was 
substituted for the scaffold, in this second revolutionary and 
dictatorial period. 

The members of the five hundred sentenced to transporta- 
tion were: Aubri, J. J. Aime, Bayard, Blain, Boissy d'Att- 
glas. Borne, Bourdon de TOise, Cadroy, Couchery, Delahaye, 
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Delarue, Doumere, Dumolard, Duplantier, 6ib^ Desmo- 
lieres, Henri Larivi^re^ Iinbart-Colomes> Camille J<»rdaOy' 
Jonrdan (des Bouches du Bh6ne) Grail, La Carriere, Le« 
marohand-Goinicourt, Lem^rer, Mersaiiy Madiar, Maillard, 
Noailles, Andre, Mac-Cartin, Pavie, Pastoret, Pich^m, 
Polissard, Prairie-Montaud, Qiiatrem^re-Queney, Saladin, 
Simeon, Vauvilliers, Vienot-Vaublanc, Villaret-Joyensei, 
Willot. In the council of ancients: Barbc-Marbois, Dama% 
Ferraud- Vaillant, Lafond-Ladebat, Laumont, Muriare, Mori- 
iiais, Paradis, Portalis, Bovere, Tron9on-Duooudra7. In the 
directory: Carnot and Barth^lemy. They also condemned 
^ abb^ Brothier, La Yilleheumois, Dunan, ex-minister of 
police, Cochon; ex-agent of the police, Dossonville, generals 
Miranda and Morgan; the journalist, Snard; the ex-conven- 
tionalist, Mailhe; and the commander, BameL A few of the 
proscribed succeeded in evading the deoree of exile; Carnot 
was among the number. Most of them were transported to 
Cayenne; but a great many did not leave the Isie of B^. 

The directory greatly extended this act of ostracism. The 
authors of thirty-five journals were included in the sentence 
of transportation. It wished to strike at once all the avenues 
of the republic in the councils, in the press, in the electoral 
assemblies, the departmaits, in a word, wherever they had 
introduced themselves. The elections of forty-eight depart- 
ments were annulled, the laws in favour of priests and emi- 
grants were revoked, and soon afterwards, the disappearance 
of all who had swayed in the departments since the 9th Ther- 
midor raised the spirits of the cast-down republican party* 
The coup-d'ctat of Pructidw was not purely central; like 
the victory of Vendemiaire; it ruined the royalist party, which 
had only been repulsed by the preceding defeat. But, by 
again replacing the legal government by the dictat(»:ship, it 
irendered another revolution necessary, of which we shall 
presently speak. 

, We may say, that on the 18tli Fructidor of the year V. it 
was necessary that the directory should triumph over the 
0OVMiter-re volution by decimating the councils; or that t^e 
councils should triumph over the republic by overthrowing 
the directory. The question thus stated, it remains to in- 
quire, 1st, if the directory could have conquered by any oUter 
mfims tlmi;! & coup-d'^at; 2iidly, whether it misused its 
victory? 
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The government had not the power of dissolving the 
councils. At the termination of a revolution, whose object 
was to establish the extreme right, they were unable to 
invest a secondary authority with the control of the sove- 
reignty of the people, and in certain cases to make the legis- 
lature subordinate to the directory. This concession of an 
experimental policy not existing, what means remained to 
the directory of iiving the enemy from the heart of the 
state? No longer able to defend the revolution by virtue of 
the law, it had no resource but the dictatorship; but in 
having recourse to that, it brc^e the conditions of its ex- 
istence; and while saving the revolution, it soon fell itself. 

As for its victory, it sullied it with violence, by endeavour- 
ing to make it too complete. The sentence of transportation 
was extended to too many victims; the petty passions of men 
mingled with the defence of the cause, and the directory did 
not manifest that reluctance to arbitrary measures which is 
the only justification of coups-d*6tat. To attain its object, it 
should have exiled the leading conspirators only; but it rarely 
happens that a party does not abuse the dictatorship; and 
that, possessing the power, it believes not in the dangers of 
indulgence. The defeat of the 18th Fructidor was the fourth 
of the royalist party; two took place in order to di^ossess it 
of power, those of the 14th of July, and 10th of August; two 
to prevent its resuming it; those of the ISih Vendemiaire and 
18th Fructidor. This repetition of powerless attempts and 
protracted reverses did not a Httle contribute to the submis- 
sion of this party under the consulate and the empire. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

PROM THE 6th op SEPTEMBER, 1797, TO THE 9tH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1799. 



By tlie 18th Fructidor the directory returns, with slight mitigation, to tlie 
revolutionary government — General peace, except with England — Ke- 
timi of Bonaparte to Paris — Expedition into Egypt — Democratic 
elections for the year VI. — The directory annuls them on the 22nd 
Floreal — Second coalition ; Russia, Austria, and England attack the re- 
public through Italy, Switzerland, and Holland ; general defeats — ^De- 
mocratic elections for the year VII. ; on the 30th Prairial the councils 
get the upper hand, and disorganize the old directory — Two parties in 
the new directory, and in the councils ; the moderate republican party 
under Sieyes, Roger-Ducos, and the ancients ; the extreme republican 
party under Moulins, Golier, the Five Hundred, and the Society of the 
Manege — Various projects — Victories of Massena in Switzerland ; of 
Brunne, in Holland — Bonaparte returns from Egypt; comes to an un- 
derstanding with Sieyes and his party — The 18th and 19th Brumaire- 
— End of the directorial system. 

The chief result of the 18th Fructidor was a return, with 
slight mitigation, to the revolutionary government The 
two ancient privileged classes were again excluded from 
society; the dissentient priests were again banished. The 
Chouans, and former fugitives, who occupied the field of 
battle in the departments, abandoned it to the old republicans: 
those who had formed part of the military household of the 
Bourbons, the superior officers of the crown, the members of 
the parliaments, commanders of the order of the Holy Ghost 
and Saint Louis, the knights of Malta, all those who had pro- 
tested against the abolition of nobility, and who had preserved 
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its titles, were 'to quit the territory of the republic. The 
d-deyant nobles, or those ennobled, could onlj enjoy the 
rights of citizens, after a term of seven years, and after having 
gone through a sort of apprenticeship as Frenchmen. This 
party, by desiring sway, restored the dictatorship. 

At this period the directory attained its nuiximum of power; 
for some time it had no enemies in arms. Delivered from all 
internal opposition, it imposed the continental peace on 
Austria by the treaty of Campo-Formio, and on the empire 
by the congress of Rastadt. The treaty of Campo-Formio 
was more advantageous to the cabinet of Vienna than the 
preliminaries of Leoben. Its Belgian and Lombard states 
were paid for by a part of the Venetian states. This old re- 
public was divided; France retained the Ulyrian Isles, and 
gave the city of Venice and the provinces of Istria and Dal- 
matia to Austria. In this the Rectory committed a great 
fault, and was guilty of an attempt against liberty. In the 
fanaticism of a system, we may desire to set a country free, 
but we should never give it away. By arbitrarily distri- 
buting the territory of a small state, the directory set the 
bad example of this traffic in nations since but too much fol- 
lowed. Besides, the Austrian dominion would, sooner or 
later, extend in Italy, through this imprudent cession of 
Venice. 

' The coalition of 1792 and 1793 was dissolved; England 
was the only remaining belligerent power. The cabinet of 
London was not at all dispos.ed to cede to France, which it had 
attacked, in the hope of weakening it, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Porentruy, Nice, Savoy, the protectorate of Piedmont, Grenoa, 
Milan, and Holland. But finding it necessary to appease the 
English opposition, and reorganize its means of attack, it 
made propositions of peace; it sent Lord Malmesbury as 
plenipotentiary, first to Paris, then to Lille. But the offers 
df Pitt not being sincere, the directory did not allow itself to 
be deceived by his diplomatic stratagems. The negotiations 
were twice broken off, and war continued between the two 
powers. While England negotiated at Lille, she was pre- 
paring at Saint Petersburg the triple alliance, or second coali- 
tion. 

The directory, on their side, without finances, without any 
party in the interior, having no support but the army, and no 
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eminence save that derived from tbe oontinuatioa of its vie* 
toriesy was not in a condition to consent to a general peace. 
It had increased the public discontent bj the establishment 
q£ certain taxes and the reduction of the debt to a conadi- 
dated third, payable in specie onlj, which had ruined the 
fundholders. It became necessary to maintain itself bj war. 
The immense bodj of sddiers coiAd not be disbanded without 
danger. Besides^ being deprived of its power, and being 
placed at the mercy of Europe, the directory had atten^>ted a 
thing never done without creating a shock, exeept in times of 
great tranquillity, of great ease, abundance, and emjdoyment. 
The directory was driven by its position to the invasion of 
SwitsEcrland and the expedition into Egypt 

Bonaparte had then returned to Paris. The conqueror of 
Italy imd the pacificator of the ccmtinent, was received with 
enthusiasm, constrained on the part oS the directory^ but 
deeply felt by the people. Honours were acccnrded him, 
never yet obtained by any general of the republic. A patriotic 
altar was prepared in the Luxembourg, and he passed under 
an arch of standards won in Italy, on his way to tiie triumphal 
ceremony in his honour. He was harangued by Barras, pre- 
sident oi the directory, who^ after congratulating him on his 
victories, invited him to crown so noble a life l^ a conquest 
which the great country owed to its insulted dignity. Thi9 
was the conquest of England. Ev^ything seamed in pte' 
paration for a descent, while the invasion of Egypt was really 
the enterprise in view. 

Such an expedition suited both Bonaparte and the 
directory. The independent conduct oi that general in Italy, 
his ambiticm, which, from time to time, burst through im 
studied simplicity, rendered his presence dangerous. Hey on 
lus side, feiu^ed, by his inactivity, to compromise the already 
high opinion entertained of his talents: for men always require 
from ^ose whom they make great, more than they are able 
to perfcMrm. Thus, while the directory saw in the expeditioa 
to Egypt the means of keeping a formidable general at a 
distanee,^and a prospect of attacking the Eng^h by India^ 
Bonaparte saw in it a gigantic conception, an employment 
suited to his taste, and a new means of astonishing mankind. 
He saUed from Toulon on the 30th Flor^al, in the year YI., 
(19th May, 179^) with a fleet oi £>ur hundred sail, and a 
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portiofi of the army of Italy; he steered for Malta; df which 
he made himself master, and fnnn thence to Egypt. 

The directory, who violated the neutrality of the Ottoman 
Porte in order to attack the £ngli^, had already vidated 
that of Switzerland, in ardeac to expel the emigrants from its 
territory. French opinions had already penetrated into 
Genera and the Pays de Yaud; but the policy of the Swiss 
confederaticm was counter-revolutionary, from the influence 
of the aristocracy of Berne. They had driven from the 
cantons all the Swiss who had shown themselves partisans 
of the French repuWc* Berne was the head-quarters of 
the emigrants, and it was tiiere that all the plots against 
the revolution were formed. The directory complained, but 
did not receive satisfaction. The Yaudois^ placed by old 
treaties under the protection of France, invoked her help 
against the tyranny of Berne. This appeal of the Yaudoisi 
its own grievances, its desire to extend the directorial repub- 
lican system to Switzerland, much more than the tempta- 
tion of seising the little amount of treasure in Berne, as some 
have reproached it with, determined the directory. Some 
conferences took place, which led to no result, and war began* 
The Swks defended themselves with much courage and 
obstinacy, and hoped to resuscitate the times of their ances- 
tors, but they succumbed. Greneva was united to France, and 
Switzerland exchanged its ancient constitution for that cf the 
year lU. From that time two parties existed in the con- 
federatiim, one of which was for France and the revolution, 
the other for the counter-revcdution and Austria. Switzer- 
land ceased to be a common barrier, and became the high 
toad of Europe. 

This revolution had been followed by that of Borne* 
General Du^^ot was killed at Rome in a riot; and in punish- 
iMiit of this assassination, which the pontifical government had 
aot interfered to prevent, Borne was changed into a r^ublic. 
All this combined to complete the system of the directory, 
and make it preponderant in Europe; it was now at the head 
of the Helvetian, Batavian, L^urian, Cisalpine, and Booaaii 
republics, all constructed en the same modeL But while the 
directory extended its influenoe abroad, it was again menaced 
by internal parties. 

The elections of FkHT^al in the year YL (May, 1798) were 
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bj no means fayonrable to the directory; the retnms were 
quite at variance with those of the year Y. Since the 18th 
Frucddor, the withdrawal of the counter-revolutionista had 
restored all the influence of the exclusive repubHean party, 
which had re-established the dubs under the name of ConstUu' 
tional {Jircles, This party dominated in the electoral assem- 
blies, which, most unusually, had to nominate foor hundred 
and thirty-seven deputies: two hundred and ninety-eight for 
the council of five hundred; a hundred and thirty-nine for 
that of the ancients. When the elections drew near, the 
directory exclaimed loudly against the anarchists But its 
proclamations having been unable to prevent democratic 
returns, it decided upon annulling them in virtue of a law, 
by which the councils, after the 18th Fructidor, had granted 
it the power of judging the operations of the electwal as- 
semblies. It invited the legislative body, by a message, to 
appoint a commission of Ave members for that purpose. On 
the 22nd Flor^ the elections were for the most part an- 
nulled. At this period the directorial party struck a blow 
at the extreme republicans, as nine months before it had 
aimed at the royalists. 

The directory wished to maintain the political balance, 
which had been the characteristic of its first two years; but its 
position was much changed. Since its last coup-d'^tat, it 
could no longer be an impartial government, because it was 
no longer a constitutional government With these preten* 
sions of isolation, it dissatisfied every one. Yet it lived on in 
this way till the elections of the year YIL It displayed much 
activity, but an activity of a narrow and shuffling nature.. 
Merlin de Douai and Treilhard, who had replaced Camot and 
Barthel6my, were two political lawyers. Rewbell had in the 
highest d^ree the courage, without having the enlarged 
views of a statesman. Lareveillere was too much occupied 
with the sect of the Theophilanthropists for a government 
leader. As to Barras, he continued his dissipated life and 
his directorial regency; his palace was the rendezvous of 
gamesters, women of gallantry, and stock-jobbers of every 
kind. The administration of the directors betrayed their 
eh»racter, but more especially their position; to the embar- 
rassments of which was added war with all Europe. 

While the republican plenipotentiaries were yet negotiatiDg 
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for peace with the empire at Rastadt, the second coalition be- 
gan the campaign. The treaty of Campo-Formio had onlj been 
for Austria a suspension of arms. England had no difficulty 
in gaining her to a new coalition; with the exception of Spain 
and Prussia, most of the European powers formed part of it. 
The subffldies of the British cabinet, and the attraction of the 
West, dedded Russia; the Porte and the states of Barbery 
acceded to it, because of the invasion of Egypt; the empire, 
in order to recover the left bank of the Rhine, and the petty 
princes of Italy, that they might destroy the new republics. 
At Rastadt they were discussing the treaty relative to the em- 
pire, the concession of the left bank of the Rhine, the navi- 
gation of that river, and the demolition of some fortresses on 
the right bank, when the Russians entered Germany, and the 
Austrian army began to move. The French plenipotentiaries, 
taken by surprise, received orders to leave in four and twenty 
hours; they obeyed immediately, and set out, after having 
obtained safe conduct from the generals of the enemy. At a 
short distance from Rastadt they were stopped by some Aus- 
trian hussars, who, having satisfied themselves as to their 
names and titles, assassinated them: Bonnier and Roberjot 
were killed, Jean de Bry was left for dead. This unheard-of 
violation of the right of nations, this premeditated assassina- 
tion of three men invested with a sacred character, excited 
general horror. The legislative body declared war, and de* 
dared it with indignation against the governments on whom 
the guilt of this enormous crime fell. 

Hostilities had already commenced in Italy and on the 
Rhine. The directory, apprised of the march of the Russian 
troops, and suspecting the intentions of Austria, caused the 
councils to pass a law for recruiting. The military conscrip- 
tion placed two hundred thousand young men at the disposal 
of the republic. This law, which was attended with incalcu- 
lable consequences, was the result of a more regular order of 
things. Levies en masse had been the revolutionary service 
of the country; the conscription became the legal service. 

The most impatient of the powers^ those which formed 
^e advanced guard of the coalition, had already commenced 
the attack. The king of Naples had advanced on Rome, and 
the king of Sardinia had raised troops and threatened the 
Ligurian republic. As they had not sufficient power to 
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sustain the shock of the French annies, thej were easily 
OMiquered and dispossessed. General Champicmnet altered 
Naples after a sanguinarj yictorj. The laiaffoni defended 
the interior of the town for three days; but thej yielded, and 
the Parthenopian republic was proclaimed. General Joubert 
occupied Turin; and the whole of Italy was in the hands of 
the French, when the new campaign bqgan. 

The coalition was superior to the republic in effective force 
and in preparations. It attacked it by the three great open- 
ings of Italy, Switzerland, and Holland. A strong Austrian 
army deboudied in the duchy of Mantua; it defeated Scher^ 
twice on the Adige, and was bogd. joined by the whimsical 
and hitherto victwious Suwaroff. Morean r^laoed Scherery 
and, like him, was beaten; he retreated towards Genoa, in 
order to keep the barrier of the Apennines and to join the 
army of Naples, commanded by Macdcmald, which was over^ 
powered at Trebia. The Austro-Bussians then directed 
their chief forces upon Switzerland. A few Russian corps 
joined the archduke Charles, who had defeated Jourdan on 
the Upp^ Rhine, and was preparing to pass over the HelFO'* 
tian barrier. At the same time the duke of York disembarked 
in Holland with forty thousand Anglo-Russians. The smaU 
republics which protected France were invaded, and a few 
more victories would have enabled the confederates to pene- 
trate even to the scene of the revolution. 

In the midst of these military disasters and the discontent 
of parties, the elections of Flor6al in the year VIL (May» 
1799) took place; they were republican, like those of the 
preceding year. The directory was no longer strong enough 
to contend with public misfortunes and the rancour of 
parties. The retirement of Rewbell, who was replaced by 
Si^yes, caused it to lose the only man able to face the stcnsn, 
and brought into its bosom the most avowed antagonist c£ 
this compromised and worn-out government. The moderate 
party and the extreme republicans united in demanding from 
the directory an account of the internal and external situatioii 
of the republic. The councils sat permanently. Barras 
abandoned his colleagues. The fury of the coundls was 
directed solely against Treilhard, Merlin, and Lareveillere, the 
last supports of the old directory. They deposed Treilhard, 
because an interval of a year had not elapsed between his 
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]^8lativ6 and his directorial fuiietiona» as the constitatioQ re- 
quired. The ex-mimster of justice, Grohier, was immediately 
diosen to rephice him. 

The orators of the councils theQ waroily attacked Meiiin 
and Lar^veiUere, whom thej could not dismiss from the 
directory. The threatened directors sent a justificatory 
message to the councils, and proposed peace. On the 30th 
Prainal, the repubHcan Bertrand (du Calyados) aso^ikded the 
tribune, and after examining the offers ef the directors, 
exchumed: *' You have proposed union; and I propose that 
you reflect if you youraelyes can still preserve your functions. 
If you loye the republic, you will not hesitate to decide. 
Tou are incapable of doing good; yoa will never have the 
confidence of your colleagues^ that of the people, or that of 
the representatives, without which you cannot cause the laws 
to be executed. I know that, ^anks to the constitution, there 
^eady exists in the directcnry a majority which enjoys the 
ocmfidence of the people, and that of the national representa- 
tion. Why do you hesitate to introduce unanimity of desirea 
and principles between the two first authorities of the re- 
public? You have not even the confidence of those vile 
flatterers, who have dug your political tomb. Finish your 
career by an act of devotion, which good republican hearts 
will be Me to aj^reciato." 

Merlin and Lareveill^re, deprived of the suj^port of the 
government by the retirement oi BewbeU, the dismissal of 
Treilhard, and the desertion of Barras, urged by the councils 
and by patriotic motives, yielded to circumstances^ and re- 
signed the directorial authority. This victory, gained by the 
republican and moderate parties combined, turned to the 
profit of both. The former introduced general Moulins into 
the directory; the latter, Boger-Ducos. The 30th Frairial 
(iSth June), which witnessed the breaking up of the old 
government of the year III., was an act of reprisal on ^e 
part of the councils against the directoay for the 18th Fruc- 
tid<^ and the 22nd Flor6aL At this period the two great 
powers of the state had each in turn violated the conertitu- 
Ijon: the directory by decimating the l^ielature; the l^sla- 
ture by expelling the directory. This form of government^ 
which every party complained of, conld not have a protracted 
ezktence. 
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SOiyeSy after the success of the 30th Prairial, laboured to 
destroy what jet remained of the government of the year III., 
in order to establish the legal system on another plan. He 
was whimsical and systematic; but he had the faculty of 
judging surely of situations. He re-entered upon the scene 
of the revolution at a singular epoch, with the intention 
of strengthening it by a definitive constitution. After having 
co-operated in the principal changes of 1789, by his motion 
of the 17th of June, which trai^ormed the states-general 
into a national assembly, and by his plan of internal organiza- 
tion, which substituted departments for provinces, he had 
remained passive and silent during the subsequent interval. 
He waited till the period of public defence should again 
give place to institutions. Appointed, under the directory, 
to the embassy at Berlin, the neutrality of Prussia was attri- 
buted to his efforts. On his return, he accepted the office 
of director, hitherto refused by him, because Rewbell was 
leaving the government, and he thought that parties were 
sufficiently weary to undertake a definitive pacification, and 
the establishment of liberty. With this object, he placed his 
reliance on Boger-Ducos in the directory, on the council of 
ancients in the legislature, and without, on the mass of mo- 
derate men and the middle-class, who, after desiring laws, 
merely as a novelty, now desired repose as a novelty. This 
party sought for a strong and secure government, which 
should have no past, no enmities, and which thencefor- 
ward might satisfy all opinions and interests. As all that 
had been done, from the 14th of July till the 9th Thermidor, 
by the people, in connexion with a part of the government^ 
had been done since the 13th Yend^miaire by the soldiers, 
Sieyes was in want of a general. He cast his eyes upon 
Joubert, who was put at the head of the army of Italy, in 
order that he might gain by his victories, and by the deliver- 
ance of Italy, a great political importance. 

The constitution of the year III. was, however, still sup- 
ported by the two directors, Gohier and Moulins, the council 
of five hundred, and without, by the party of the Manege, 
The decided republicans had formed a club that held its 
sittings in that hall where had sat the first of our assemblies. 
The new club, formed from the remains of that of Sahn, 
before the 18th Fructidor; of that of the Pantheon, at the 
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beginning of the directory; and of the old society of the 
Jacobins, enthusiastically professed republican principles, but 
not the democratic opinions of the inferior class. Each of 
these parties also had a share in the ministry which had been 
renewed at the same time as the directory. Cambacer^s had 
the department of justice; Quinette, the home department; 
Eeinhard, who had been temporarily placed in office during 
the ministerial interregnum of Talleyrand, was minister of 
foreign affairs; Robert Lindet was minister of finance. Bourdon 
(de Vatry) of the navy, Bemadotte, of war, Bourguignon, 
soon afterwards replaced by Fouche (of Nantes), of police. 

This time Barras remained neutral between the two divi- 
sions of the legislature, of the directory and of the ministry. 
Seeing that matters were coming to a more considerable 
change than that of the 30th Prairial, he, an ex-noble, thought 
that the decline of the republic would lead to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and he treated with the Pretender 
Louis XYin. It seems, that in negotiating the restoration 
of the monarchy, by his agent, David Monnier, he was not 
forgetful of himself. Barras espoused nothing from convic- 
tion, and always sided with the party which had the greatest 
chance of victory. A democratic member of the Mountain 
on the 31st of May; a reactionary Mountainist on the 9th 
Thermidor; a revolutionary director against the royalists on 
the 18th Fructidor; extreme republican director against his 
old colleagues on the 30th Prairial; he now became a royalist 
director against the government of the year UI. 

The faction disconcerted by the 18th Fructidor and the 
peace of the Continent, had also gained courage. The mili- 
tary successes of the new coalition, the law of compulsory 
loafis and that of hostageSy which had compelled every emi- 
grant family to give guarantees to government, had made the 
royalists of the south and west again take up arms. They 
reappeared in bands, which daily became more formidable, 
and revived the petty but disastrous warfare of the Chouuis. 
They awaited the arrival of the Russians, and looked forward 
to the speedy restoration of the monarchy. This was a mo- 
ment of frei^ competition with every party. £ach aspired to 
the inheritance of the dying constitution, as they had done 
at the cbse of the convention. In France, people are warned 
by a kind of political odour that a government is dying, and 
aU parties rush to be in at the death. 
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Fortunfttelj for the republic, the war durnged its aspect 
on the two principal frontiers of the Upper and Lower Riune. 
The allies, aft^ having acquired Italy, wished to enter 
France by Switzaiaad and Holland; hut generals Massena 
and Bmne arrested tiietr hitherto victorious progress. Mas* 
aena advanced against Korsakoff and Suwar<^. During 
twelve days of great comUnations and consecutive victories, 
hastening in turns fiom Ckmstance to Zurich, he repelled liie 
eSortB of the Rusdans, forced them to retreat, and disor^ 
ganized the coalition. Brune also defeated the duke of York 
in Holland, obliged him to reimbark, and to renounce Ms 
attem^^ted invasicm. The army of Italy alone had been less 
fcHTtunate. It had loat its general, Jonbert, killed at the battle 
of Novi, while leading a charge on the Austro-Russians. But 
this frontier, which was at a distance from the centre of 
action, despite the defeat of Novi, was not crossed, and Cham* 
pionnet ably defended it. It was soon to be repassed by the 
repuUican troops, who, after each resumption of arms, having 
been for a moment beaten, soon r^ained their superiority and 
recommenced their victories. Europe by giving additional 
exercise to the military power, by its repeated attacks, ren- 
dered it each time more triumphant. 

But at home nothing was changed. Divisions, discontent, 
and anxiety were the same as bef(»^. The struggle between 
the moderate republicans and the extreme republicans had 
beccmie mote determined. Si^es pursued his projects against 
the latter. In the Champ-de-Mars, on the 10th of August, 
he assailed the Jacobins. Lucien Bonaparte, who had much 
ioAvLGDice in the council of five hundred, from his charac* 
ter, his talents, and the military importance of the con* 
queror of Italy and of Egypt, drew in tiiat assembly a fearful 
picture of the reign of terror, and said that France was 
threatened with its return. About the same time, Si6ye8 
caused Bemadotte to be dismissed, and Fouch^ in concert with 
him, closed the tne^mgt of the Manage. The multitude, to 
whom it is only neeesMoy to present the phantom of the 
past to inspire it with fear, sided with the moderate party, 
dreading the return of the reign of terror; and the ex- 
trane republicans failed in their endeavour to declare la 
patrie en danger^ as they had done at the close of the legis- 
lative assembly. But Si6yes, after having lost Joubert, 
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sought for a general who could enter into his designs, and 
who would protect the republic, without becoming its op- 
pressor. Hoche had been dead more than a 3rear. Moreau 
bad given rise to suspicion hy his equivocal conduct to the 
directory before the 18th Fmctidor, and by the sudden de- 
nunciation of his old friend Pich^ru, whose treason he had 
kept secret ix a whole year; Massena was not a political 
general; Bemadotte and Jourdan were devoted to the party 
of the Manage; Si^yes was compelled to postpone his scheme 
for want of a suitable agent. 

Bonaparte had learned in the east, from his brother Lucien 
and a few other friends, the state of affairs in France, and 
the decline of the direcUnrial government. His expedition 
had been brilliant, but without results. Aftier having defeated 
the Mamelukes, and ruined their power in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, he had advanced into Syria; but the faUure of the si^e 
of Saint- Jean-d'Acre had compelled him to return to his fijret 
conquest. There, after defeating an Ottoman army on the 
coast of Aboukir, so fatal to the French fleet the preceding 
year, he decided on leaving that land of exile and fame, in 
order to turn the new crisis in France to his own elevation. 
He left general Kleber to command the army of the easl^ 
and crossed the Mediterranean, then covered with English 
ships, in a frigate. He disembarked at Fr^jus, on the 7th 
Yend^miaire, year VTII., (9th October, 1799,) nineteen days 
after the battle of Berghen, gained by Brune over the Anglo- 
Rusiuans under the duke of York, and fourteen days sSter 
that of Zurich, gained by Massena over the Austro-Russians 
under Korsakoff and Suwaroff. He traversed France, ^m 
tibe shore of the Mediterranean to Paris, in triumph. His 
expedition, almost fabulous, had struck the public mind with 
surprise, and had still more increased the great renown he 
had acquired by the conquest of Italy. These two enterprises 
bad rused him above aU the other generals of the republic. 
The distance of the theatre upon which he had fought en- 
abled him to begin his career of independence and auSiority. 
A vict(Hriou8 general, an acknowledged and obeyed nego- 
tiator, a creatmr of r^uWcs, he had treated all interests 
with skill, all creeds with moderation. Preparing afar off 
his ambitioiBS destiny, he had not made himself subservient to 
any system, and had managed all parties so as to work his 
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elevation with their assent. He had entertained this idea of 
usurpation since his victories in Italj. On the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, had the directory been conquered by the councils, he 
purposed marching against the latter with his army and 
seizing the protectorate of the republic. After the 18th 
Fructidor; finding the directory too powerful, and the inac* 
tivity of the continent too dangerous for him, he aooepted the 
expedition to Egypt, that he might not &11, and might not be 
forgotten. At the news of the disorganization of the direc- 
tory, on the dOth Prairial, he repaired with haste to the 
scene of events. 

His arrival excited the enthusiasm of the moderate masses 
of the nation. He received general congratulations, and 
every party contended for his favour. Generals, directors, 
deputies, and even the republicans of the Manege, waited on 
and tried to sound him. Fetes and banquets were given in 
his honour. His manners were grave, simple, cool, and ob* 
serving; he had already a tone of condescending familiarity 
and involuntary habits of command. Notwithstanding Us want 
of earnestness and openness, he had an air of self-possession, 
and it was easy to read in him an after-thought of conspiracy. 
Without uttering his design, he allowed it to be guessed; 
because a thing must always be expected in order to be 
accomplished. He could not seek supporters in the repub- 
licans of the Manege, as they neither wished for a coup-d'^tat 
nor for a dictator; and Si6yes justly feared that he was too 
ambitious to fall in with hisconstitutional views; accordingly, 
Si^yes hesitated to open his mind to him, but, urged by their 
mutual friends, they at length met and concerted together. 
On the 15th Brumaire, they determined on their plan of 
attack on the constitution of the year UI. Si^yes undertook 
to prepare the councils by the commissions of inspectors, who 
placed unlimited confidence in him. Bonaparte was to gain 
the generals and the different corps of troops stationed in 
Paris, who displayed much enthusiasm for him and much 
attachment to his person. They agreed to convoke an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the moderate members of the councils, to 
describe the public danger to the Ancients, and by urging the 
ascendancy of Jacobinism to demand the removal of the legis* 
lative body to Saint-Cloud, and the appointment of general 
Bonaparte to the command of the armed force, as the <mly 
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man able to save the country; and then, by means of the new 
military power, to obtain the dismissal of the directory, 
and the temporary dissolution of the legislative body. The 
enterprise was fixed for the morning of the 18th Brumaire 
(9th November). 

During these three days, the secret was faithfully kept. 
Barras, Moulins, and Grohier, who formed the majority of the 
directory, of which Gohier was then president, might have 
frustrated the coup -d'etat of the conspirators by forestalling 
them, as on the 18th Fructidor. But they gave them credit for 
hopes only, and not for any decided projects. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th, the members of the Ancients were convoked 
in an unusual way by the inspectors ; they repaired to the 
Tuileries, and the debate was opened about seven in the 
morning under the presidentship of Lemercir. Comudet, 
Xiebrun, and Fargues, the three most influential conspirators 
in the council, drew a most alarming picture of the state of 
public affairs; protesting that the Jacobins were flocking in 
crowds to Paris from all the departments; that they wished 
to re-establish the revolutionary government, and that a reign 
of terror would once more desolate the republic, if the council 
had not the courage and wisdom to prevent its return. 
Another conspirator, Bonier de la Meurthe, required of 
the Ancients already moved, that in virtue of the right con- 
ferred on them by the constitution, they should transfer the 
legislative body to Saint Cloud, and depute Bonaparte, 
nominated by Ihem to the command of the 17th military di- 
vision, to superintend the removal. Whether all the members 
of the council were accomplices of this manoeuvre, or whether 
they were terrified by so hasty convocation, and by speeches 
so alarming, they instantly granted what the conspirators 
required. 

Bonaparte awaited with impatience the result of this de-^ 
liberation, at his house in the Rue Chantereine; he was sur- 
rounded by generals, by Lefevre, the commander of the guard 
of the directOTy, and by three regiments of cavalry which he 
was about to review. The decree of the council of ancients 
was passed about eight, and brought to him at half-past eight 
by a state messenger. He received the congratulations of 
^around him; the officers drew their swords as a sign of 
fidelity. He put himself at their head, and they marched to the 
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Toileries; he ftf^pearod tft the btr cf the Aacients, iook ^e 
oAth of fiddky, and i^ppointed at hk iMutenant, L«£^r^ 
chief of the directorial guard. 

This was, however, onlj a beginsiiig of suocesa. Bouk* 
parte was at the head of the armed force; bat the execulhre 
power of the directory and the legislalive power of the coimcils 
still existed. In the draggle whidi would JafalliMy eoaiM^ 
it was not certahi that the gveal and hitherto Tic^erioiie foree 
of the rerolntion would not triumf^ Sa^^es and Rogor- 
Dnoos went from the Lnxembonrg to the l^iBkiive and m^- 
tarj camp of the Tnileries, and gayein their reagaation. Barras, 
Moulins, and Grohi^, apprised on tbcur alde^ bnt aHttle too late, 
of what was gc»ng <m, wished to employ thetr power and make 
themselves sure of their guard; but the latter, havii^ re^ 
cdved from B4Hiaparte i^omatkm of the decree of the 
Ancients, refused to ob^ them. Barras, diaaonraged, sent in 
his resignation, and departed for his estate of Oros-B<HS. 
The directory was, in fact^ dissolved; and there was one 
antagonist less in the struggle. The five hundred and Bona^ 
parte alone remained opposed. 

The decree of the council of anaents and the prodamatioBa 
gS Bonaparte were placarded on the walls of P^ria. The 
agitation which aecompanies extraordinary ev^its ]»eTailed in 
that great dtj. The i^uWcans, and not wkhout reaacm, Mt 
serious alarm for the fate of lib^ty. But when they shonrad 
alarm respectii^ the intentions of Bcmaparte, in whom they 
behdd a Cesar, or a Cromw^ they were answered m the 
general's own words: " Bad partt, wofn ami parts, whgar^ 
amanrf8en9$feff0»^$lu^toerenai$oqfagoodnum, Itwould 
he sacrilege to attack the r epre sent atwt govemnsent in this 
age f^ intelligence andfrecdam. He weuld be but a/M who, 
with lightness of heart, could wish to cause the loss of M« 
shakes of ike tefmblic against roj^Uy after having sufparted 
them wUh seme ghrjf cmdperiL^* Yet the importance he gave 
hims^ in his proi^femaiiona was oaninous. ' He r^roadied ^e 
directory with the situation of France in a most extraordinary 
way. " What have you dcmi^" said he, « wiA tiii^ Fta&oe 
which I left so fiourishiBg in yout hands? I left you peaoe^ I 
find you at war; I left you victories, I find nothing but re* 
verses; I left you the noUiona of Italy, I find nothiBg bat 
phindering laws asd usay? What have you dime with tlMt 
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htmdfed ^iisaiid Fr^ehmen whom I knew, my eompanio)id 
in glory? Tbej are dead! Thie state of things cannot last$ 
in less than three years it would lead us to despotism." Thid 
was the first time for ten years that a man had ventured to 
TtftT everything to himself; and to demand an account of 
the republic, as of his own property. It is a painful surprise 
io see a new comer of the revolution introduce himself thui 
into the inheritance, so laboriously acquired, of an entire 
pedple. 

On the 1 9th Brumaire the members of the councils repaired 
to Saint-Cloud; Sieyes and Rog^ Duces accompanied Bona-< 
parte to this new field of battle; they went thither with the 
intention of supporting the designs of the conspirators: 
Sifyes, who unc^rstood the tactics of revolutions, wished to 
make sure of events by provisionally arresting the leaders, 
and only admitting the moderate party into the councils; but 
Bonaparte refused to accede to this. He was no party 
mui; having hitherto acted and conquered with regiments 
only, he thought he coifid direct legislative councils like an 
army, by the word of command. The gallery of Mars had 
been ^epared for the Ancients, the Orangery for the Five 
hundred. A considerable armed force surrounded the seat of 
the legislature, as the multitude, on the 2nd of June had sur- 
ronnded the convention. The republicans, assembled in groups 
in the grounds, w^ted the opening of the sittings; they were 
agitated with a generous indignation against the military 
bmtalism Hiat threatened them,/ and communicated to each 
o^er their projects of resistance. The young general, fol- 
lowed by a few grenadiers, passed through the courts and 
apartments, and prematurely yielding to his character, he 
said, like the twentieth king of a dynasty: "itmT/ have no 
mere factions : there must he an end to this ; I absolutely will 
not have am/ more of it,'* About two o'clock in the after- 
noon, the council assembled in their respective halls, to the 
sound of instruments which played the Marseillaise. 
' As ao&a as the business of the sitting commenced, Emile 
Gkradin, one oi the conspirators, ascended the tribune of the 
Five hundred. He proposed a vote of thanks to the council of 
ancients ibr the measures it had taken, and to request it to 
expound the means of saving the republic. This motion was 
the signal for a vident tumult; cries arose against Gaudin 
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from every part of the halL The r^ablican deputies sur- 
rounded the tribune and the bureau, at which Lucien Bona* 
parte presided. The conspirators Cabanis, Boulaj (de la 
MeurtheX Chazal, Graudin, Lucien, &c, turned pale on their 
seats. After a long scene of agitation, during which no one 
could obtain a hearing, calm was restored for a few moments^ 
and Delbred proposed that the oath made to the constitution of 
the year III. should be renewed. As no one opposed this 
motion, which at such a juncture was of vital importance, the 
oath was taken with an enthusiasm and unanimity which was 
dangerous to the conspiracy. 

Bonaparte, learning what had passed in the Five hundred^ 
and in the greatest danger of desertion and defeat, presented 
himself at the council of ancients. All would have been lost 
for him, had the latter, in favour of the conspiracy, been 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the younger counciL 
" Representatives of the people," said he, " you are in no 
ordinary situation; you stand on a volcano. Yesterday^ 
when you summoned me to inform me of the decree for 
your removal, and charged me with its execution, I 
was tranquil. I immediately assembled my comrades; we 
flew to your aid I WeU, now I am overwhelmed with 
calumnies! They talk of Caesar, Cromwdl, and military 
government! Had I wished to oppress the liberty of my 
country, I should not have attended to the orders which you 
gave me; I should not have had any occasion to receive this 
authority from your hands. Representatives of the people! 
I swear to you, that the country has not a more zealous 
defender than I am; but its safety rests with you alone! 
There is no longer a government; four of the directors have 
given in their resignation; the fifth (Moulins), has been placed 
under surveillance for his own security; the council of five 
hundred is divided; nothing is left but the council of ancients* 
Let it adopt measures; let it but speak; I am ready to execute^ 
Let us save liberty; let us save equality!" Linglet, a 
republican, then arose and said: " Greneral, we applaud what 
you say: swear with us to obey the constitution of the year 
III., which alone can maintain the republic." All would, 
have been lost for him, had this motion met with the same . 
reception which it had found in the Five hundred. It sur* 
prised the council, and for a moment Bonaparte was discon- 
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certed. But he soon resumed: " The constitution of the year 
m, has ceased to exist; you violated it on the 18th Fructidor; 
you violated it on the 22nd Flor6al ; you violated it on the 
80th Prairial. The constitution is invoked by all factions^ 
and violated by all; it cannot be a means of safety for us, 
because it no longer obtains respect from anyone; the con* 
stitution being violated, we must have another compact, 
new guarantees." The council applauded these reproaches of 
Bonaparte, and rose in sign of approbation. 

Bonaparte, deceived by his easy success with the Ancients, 
imagined that his presence alone would suffice to appease the 
stormy council of the Five hundred. He hastened thither at 
the head of a few grenadiers, whom he left at the door, but 
within the Hall, and he advanced alone, hat in hand. At 
the sight of the bayonets, the assembly arose with a sudden 
movement. The legislators, conceiving his entrance to be a 
signal for military violence, uttered all at once the cry of " Out- 
law him! Down with the dictator!" Several members rushed 
to meet him; and the republican, Bigonet, seizing him by the 
arm, exclaimed, ''Bash man! what are you doing? Retire; 
you are violating the sanctuary of the laws." Bonaparte, 
pale and agitated, receded, and was carried off by the grena- 
diers who had escorted him there. 

His disappearance did not put a stop to the agitation of the 
council. All the members spoke at once; all proposed mea- 
sures of public safety and defence. Lucien Bonaparte was the 
object of general reproach; he attempted to justify his brother, 
bat with timidity. After a long struggle, he succeeded in 
reaching the tribune, and urged the assembly to judge his 
brother with less severity. He protested that he had no de- 
sign against their liberty; and recalled his services. But 
several voices immediately exclaimed: "He has lost all their 
merit; down with the dictator! down with the tyrants!" The 
tumult now became more violent than ever; and all demanded 
the outlawry of general Bonaparte. " What," said Lucien, 
" do you wish me to pronounce the outlawry of my brother?" 
"Yes! yes! outlawry! it is the reward of tyrants!" In the 
midst of the confusion, a motion was made and put to the 
vote that the council should sit permanently; that it should 
instantly repair to its palace at Paris; that the troops assem- 
bled at Saint Cloud should form a part of the guard of the 
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kgislatiYe body; that the command of them should be giTan 
to general Bernadotte. Lncien, aatonnded by these propo^ 
sitions, ' and by the outlawry, which he thought had been 
adopted with the rest, left the president's <^iair, and ascending 
the tribune, said, in the greatest agitation: '' Since I cannot be 
heard in this assembly, I put off Qie symbols of the popular 
magistracy with a deep sense of insulted dignity." And 
he took off his cap, robe, and scarf. 

Bonaparte, meantime, on leaving the coundl of the five 
hundred, had found some difficulty in regaining his composure. 
Unaccustomed to scenes of popular tumult, he had been 
greatly agitated. His officers came around him; and Sieye% 
having more revolutionary expmence, besought him not to lose 
time, and to employ force. Greneral Lefevre immediately 
gave an order for carrying off Luden from the counciL A 
detachment entered the hall, advanced to the chair whidi 
Lueien now occupied again, placed him in their ranks, and 
returned with him to the tro(^. As soon as Lueien came 
out, he mounted a horse by his brother's side, and although 
divested of his legal character, harangued the troops as presi- 
dent. In concert with Bonaparte, he invented the story, so 
often repeated since, that poignards had been drawn on the 
general in the council of five hundred, [and exclaimed: 
** Citizen soldiers, the prudent of the council of five hundred 
declares to you that the large majority of that council is at 
this moment kept in fear by the daggers of a few representa* 
tives, who surround the tribune, threaten their colleagues 
with death, and occasion the most terrible deliberatioiKu 
General, and you, soldiers and citizens, you will only re-* 
cognise as legislators of France those who follow me. As 
for those who remain in the Orangery, let force expel them. 
Those brigands are no longer representatives of the pec^H 
but representatives of the poignard." After this violent ap- 
peal, addressed to the troops by a conspirator president, who^ 
as usual, calumniated those he wished to proscribe, Bonaparte 
spoke: ** Soldiers," said he, " I have led you to victory; may 
I rely on you?" — " Yes! yes! Vive le Greneral!" — " Soldiers, 
there were reasons for expecting that the council of ^yb hmi« 
dred would save the country; on the contrary, it is given 
up to intestine quarrels; agitators seek to excite it against 
me. Soldiers, may I rely on you?" "Yes! yesi Vive 
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Bonaparte." " "Well, then, I will bring them to their senses I'^ 
And he instantly gave orders to the officers surrounding him 
to clear the hall of the five hundred. 

The council, after Lucien's departure, had been a prey to 
great anxiety and indecision. A few members proposed that 
they should leave the place in a body, and go to Paris to seek 
protection amidst the pe(^^. Others wished the national 
representatives not to forsake their post, but to brave the 
outrages of force. In the meantime, a troop of grenadiers 
entered the hall by degrees, and the officer in command com- 
municated to the council the order fw ttieir dispersion. The 
deputy Prudhon reminded the officer and his soldiers of the 
respect due to the r^>resentatives of the people; general 
Jourdan also represented to them the enormity of such a 
measure. For a moment the troops hesitated; but a rein- 
forcement now arrived in dose column. Grenerdi Leclerc ex* 
claimed: " In the name of general Bonaparte, the legislative 
body is dissolved; let all good citizens retire. Grenadiers, 
forward!" Cries of indignation arose from every side; but 
these were drowned by the drums. The grenadiers advanced 
slowly across the whole width of the Orangery, and present- 
ing bayonets. In this way they drove the iegifilators before 
them, who continued shouting, "Vive la republique!" as 
they left the place. At half past five, on the 19ikh Bru- 
Buure of the year YUL (10th November, 1799) there was 
no longer a representation. 

Thus this vidation of the law, this eonp-^etat against 
liberty, was accomplished. Force began to sway. The 18th 
<^ BruQudrewas the 3l6t of May of the army against the 
vepresentatiiM^ except that it was not directed against a party, 
but against the popular power. But it is just to distinguish 
the 18th Brumaire from its consequences. It might then be 
supposed that the army was only an auxiliary of the revolu- 
tion as it had been on the 13th Vendemiaire and the 
18tli Fructidor, and that this indispensable change would not 
turn to the advantage of a man — a single man, who would soon 
change France into a regiment, and cause nothing to be heard 
of in a world hitherto agitated by so great a moral commotion, 
save the tread of his army, and the voice of his wilL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FROM THE 10th OF NOVEMBER, 1799, TO THE 2nD OF 
DECEMBER, 1804. 

Hopes entertained by the various parties, after the 18th Brumaire — i*ro- 
TJsional government — Constitution of Sieyes ; distorted into the con- 
sular constitution of the year VIII. — Formation of the government ; 
pacific designs of Bonaparte — Campaign of Italy ; victory of Marengo— 
General peace : on the continent, by the treaty of Luneville with Eng- 
land ; by the treaty of Amiens — ^Fusion of parties ; internal prosperity 
of France — ^Ambitious system of the First Consul; re-establishes the 
clergy in the state, by the Concordat of 1802 ; he creates a military order 
of knighthood, by means of the Legion of Honour ; he completes this 
order of things by the consulate for life — ^Resumption of hostilities with 
England — Conspiracy of Georges and Pichegm — The war and the royalist 
attempts form a pretext. for the erection of the empire — Napoleon 
Bonaparte i^pointed hereditary emperor ; is crowned by the pope on the 
2nd of December, 1804, in the church of Notre Dame — Successive 
abandonment of tlie revolution — ^Progress of absolute power during the 
four years of the consulate. 

The 18th Brumaire had immense popularity. People did 
not perceive in this event the elevation of a single man above 
the councils of the nation; they did not see in it the end of 
the great movement of the 14th of July, which had com- 
menced the national existence. 

The 18th Brumaire assumed an aspect of hope and restora- 
tion. Although the nation was much exhausted, and little 
capable of supporting a sovereignty oppressive to it, and 
which had even become the object of its ridicule, since the 
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lower class had exercised it, yet it considered despotism so 
improbable, that no one seemed to it to be in a condition to 
reduce it to a state of subjection. All felt the need of being 
restored by a skilful hand, and Bonaparte, as a great man 
and a yictorious general, seemed suited for the task. 

On this account almost every one, except the directorial 
republicans, declared in favour of the events of that day. 
Violation of the laws and coups-d'^tat had occurred so fre- 
quently during the revolution, that people had become accus* 
tomed no longer to judge them by their legality, but by their 
consequences. From the party of Sieyes down to the royalists 
of 1788, every one congratulated himself on the 18th Bru- 
maire, and attributed to himself the future political advantages 
of this change. The moderate constitutionalists believed that 
definitive liberty would be established; the royalists fed 
themselves with hope by inappropriately comparing this epoch 
of our revolution with the epoch of 1660 in the English revo- 
lution, with the hope that Bonaparte was assuming the part of 
Monk, and that he would soon restore the monarchy of the 
Bourbons; the mass, possessing little intelligence, and desirous 
of repose, relied on the return of order under a powerful pro- 
tector; the proscribed classes and ambitious men expected 
from him their amnesty or elevation. During the three 
months which followed the 18th Brumaire, approbation and 
expectation were general A provisional government had been 
appointed, composed of three consuls^ Bonaparte, Sieyes, and 
Boger-Ducos, with two legislative commissioners, entrusted 
to prepare the constitution and a definitive order of things. 

The consuls and the two commissioners were instalted on 
the 21 St Brumaire. This provisional government abolished 
the law respecting hostages and compulsory loans; it permit- 
ted the return of the priests proscribed since the 18 th Fruc- 
tidor; it released from prison and sent out of the republic 
the emigrants who had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Calais, and who for four years were captives in France, and 
were exposed to the heavy punishment of the emigrant army. 
All these measures were very favourably received. But 
public opinion revolted at a proscription put in force against 
the extreme republicans. Thirty-six of them were sentenced 
to transpmrtation to Guiana, and twenty-one were put under 
surveillance in the department of Charante-Inf^rieure, 
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meretj hj m deeree of the coobuIb on the repoxt of Foim^i^ 
Minister of police. The public viewed unfkToarablj all wIm 
attacked the goFemmeot; but at the same time it exdaimed 
against an act so Brbitrarjand unjust The coasols, aoooid- 
ingly, recoiled before their own act; Ihej first commuted 
transportation into surveillance, and soon withdrew surveil- 
lance itself. 

It wss not long bef<Mre a rupture broke out between the 
aotiiors of the 18th Brumsire. DiKifig their provisional 
authority, it did not create much noise, because it toc^ 
fdace in the legislative oHnmissions. The new constitution 
was the cause <^ it. Sieyes and Bonaparte could not agree 
on this subject: the Ibim^ wished to institute France, the 
latter to govern it as a master. 

The constitution of Sidyes, which was distorted in the con- 
sular constitution of the year VIII., deserves to be known, 
were it (mly in the light of a legislative curiosity. Si^es 
distributed France into three pditical divisions; the oom- 
mnne, the province, or departmei^ and the State. £ach had 
its own powers of sdministration and judicature, arranged in 
hierarchical order: the first, the municipalities and iribunatix 
dB paxK and de premiere uutance ; the second, the popular 
prefectures and courts of appeal; the third, the c^itrai 
government and the court of cassation. To fill the functions 
of the commune, the d^artment, and the State, there were 
tiaree budgets dP notabUHy^ the members of which were only 
candidates nominated by the pec^de. 

The executive power was vested in the proclamaieur 
eiecteur, a superior functionary, perpetual, without rei^Kwisi- 
bility, deputed to r^resent the nation without, and to form 
the government in a deliberating state-council and a respons- 
ible ministry. The proclaimer-generid selected from ^le 
lists of candidates, jud^BS, ftGm the tribunals of peaee to the 
court of cassation; administratCHrs, from the mayors to the 
ministers. But he was incapable of governing himself; power 
was directed by the state-council, exercised by the ministry. 

The legislature departed from the form hitherto established; 
it ceased to be a deliba*ative assemUy to become a judioiai 
oourt B^ore it, the council of state, in the name of the 
government^ and the tribunate in the name of the people^ 
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pleaded dieir respective projects. Its sentence was law. It 
wtmld seem that the object of Si^yes was to pat a stop to the 
Tiolent usarpatioiis of party, and while pladng the sove- 
xeigirty in the people, to give it limits in itself: tiiis de* 
aign appears fixMn the complicated worics of his pc^tical 
machine. The primary assemblies, composed of the tenth of 
the general population, nominated the local U$t of communed 
eandkkiieg ;leiectoirel cc^eges, also nominated by them, selected 
from the communal Ust the superior list of provincial candi* 
dates, and from the provincial Usty the list of national candi- 
dates. In all which concerned the government, there was a 
reciprocal contixd. The proclaimer-general selected his func- 
tionaries from among the candidates nominated by the people: 
and the people conld dismiss functionaries, by not keeping 
them on the lists of candidates, which were renewed, the first 
«very two years, the second every five years, the third every 
ten years. But the proclaimer-general did not interfere in 
ihe nomination of tribunes and legislatcurs, whose attributes 
were purely popular. 

Yet, to place a counterpoise in the heart of this authority 
atsdf, Si^yes separated the initiative and the discussion of the 
law, which was invested in the tribunate from its adoption, 
which belonged to the legislative assembly. But besides 
these different prerogatives, the legislative body aiid the tri- 
bunate were not dected in the same manner. The tribunate 
was composed by right of the first hundred members of the 
national Usty while ^e legislative body was chosen directly 
by the electoral colleges. The tribunes, being necessarily 
more active, bustling, and popular, were appointed for life, 
and by a protracted process, to prevent their arriving in 
a moment dT passion, with destructive ai^d angry projects, as 
had hitherto been the case in most of the assemblies. The 
same dangers not existing in the other assembly, which had 
only to judge calmly and disinterestedly <^ die law, its 
Section was direct, and its authority transient. 

Lastly, there existed, as the complement of all the other 
powers, a ocmservatory body, incapable of ordering, incapable 
of acting, intended s<^ly to provide for the r^ular existence 
of the state. This body was the constitutional jury, or con- 
seorvatory senate; it was to be for the political law what the 
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court of cassation was to the dvil law. The tribunate^ or the 
council of state, appealed to it wh^i the sentence of the legis- 
lative body was not conformable to the ccmstitution* It had 
also the faculty of calling into its own body any leader of the 
goYcrnment who was too ambitious, or a tribune who was too 
popular, by the " droit d'absorption,'' and when senators, they 
were disqualified from filling any oUier functkm. In this way 
it kept a double watch over the safety of the whole republic, 
by maintaining the fundamental law, and protecting liberty 
against the ambition of individuals. 

Whatever may be thought of this constitution, which seems 
too finely complicated to be practicable, it must be granted 
that it is the production of considerable strength of mind, and 
even great practical information. Si6yes paid too little re« 
gard to the passions of men; he made them too reasonable as 
human beings, and too obedient as machines. He wi^ed by 
skilful inventions to avoid the abuses of human constitutions, 
and excluded death, that is to say, despotism, from whatever 
quarter it might come. But I have very little faith in the 
efficacy of constitutions; in such moments, I believe only in 
the strength of parties in their domination, and, from time to 
time, in their reconciliation. But I must also admit that, if 
ever a constitution was adapted to a period, it was that of 
Si^yes for France in the year VIII. 

After an experience of ten years, which had only shown 
exclusive dominations, after the violent transition from the con- 
stitutionalists of 1789 to the Girondists, from the Girondists 
to the Mountainists, from the Mountainists to the reactionists, 
from the reactionists to the directory, from the directory to 
the councils, from the councils to the military force, there 
could be no repose- or public life save in it. People were 
weary of worn-out constitutions; that of Sieyes was new; 
exclusive men were no longer wanted, and by elaborate voting 
it prevented the sudden accession of counter-revoluticmists, 
as at the beginning of the directory, or of ardent democrats, 
as at the end of this government. It was a constitution of 
moderate men, suited to terminate a revolution, and to settte 
a nation. But precisely because it was a constitution of 
moderate men, precisely because parties had no longer suffix 
cient ardour to demand a law of domination, for that very 
reason there would necessarily be found a man stronger than 
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tbe fallen parties and the moderate legislators, who would 
refuse this law, or, acceptiDg, abuse it, and this was what 
happened* 

Bonaparte took part in the deliberations of the constituent 
committee; with his instinct of power, he seized upon every-* 
thing, in the ideas of Si^jes which was calculated to serve 
his projects, and caused the rest to be rejected. Siejed 
intended fbr him the functions of grand elector, with a 
revenue of mx millions of francs, and a guard of three 
thousand men; the palace of Versailles for a residence, and 
^e entire external representation of the republic. But the 
actual government was to be invested in two consuls, one of 
war, the other of peace, functionaries unthought of by Si^yes 
in the year III., but adopted by him in the year VIII. ; in 
order, no doubt, to suit the ideas of the times. This insigni- 
ficant magistracy was far from suiting Bonaparte. " How 
could you suppose," said he, " that a man of any talent and 
honour could resign himself to the part of fattening like a 
hog, on a few millions a year." From that moment it was 
not again mentioned; Roger Duces, and the greater part of 
the committee, decltured in favour of Bonaparte; and Si^yes, 
who h&ted discussion, was either unwilling or unable to defend 
his ideas. He saw that laws, men, and France itself, were 
at the mercy of the man whose elevation he had promoted. 

On the 24th of December, 1799 (Nivose, year VIII.), 
forty-five days after the 18th Brumaire, was published the 
constitution of the year VIU.; it was composed of the wrecks 
of that of Si^yes, now become a constitution of servitude. The 
government was placed in the hands of the first consul, who 
was supported by two others, having a deliberative voice* 
The swiate, primarily selected by the consuls, chose the 
members of the tribunal and legislative body, from the list of 
the national candidates. The government alone had the initi* 
ative in making the laws. Accordingly, there were no more 
bodies of electors who appointed the candidates of different 
lists, the tribunes and legislators; no more independent 
tribunes earnestly pleading the cause of the people before the 
legislative assembly; no legislative assembly arising directly 
from the bosom of the nation, and accountable to it alone — in 
a word, no political nation. Instead of all this, there existed 
an all-powerful consul, disposing of armies and of power, a 
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general and a dietator; a tsonnefl of state, destined to bd iha 
advanced guard of u«irpation; and lastly, a senate of eighty 
members, whose only function was to nullify the pe^e^ 
and to choose tribunes without autiioritj, and l^i^- 
t<Mrs who should remain mote. Life passed from tke nation 
to the government. The constitiition of Siejes served or a 
{Hretext for a bad order of tilings. It is worth notiee that op 
to the year YUL all the constitotions had onanaated frcHoa 
the Contrat-social^ and that subsequently, down to 1814, fr(un 
the ccmsUtution of Sicyes. 

The new government was immediately installed. Bona- 
parte was first consul, and he united with him as seeend and 
third consuls, Cambacor^ a lawyer, and formerly a member 
of the Plain in tiie convention, and Ldinmn, formerfy a co- 
adjutor of the cbancdlor Maupeon. By their means, he hoped 
to influence the revolutionists and moderate roysMats. Willi 
the same ofcgect, the ex-nobleman, Talleyrand, and the ex- 
Mountainist, Fouche, were appointed to the posts o£ minister 
of foreign affairs, and minister of police, ^yes felt much 
repugnance at employing Fouche; but Bonaparte willed it^ 
" We are forming a new epoch,** said he; " we must forget 
all the ill of the past, and remember only the good." He 
cared very little under what banner men had hitiierto served, 
provided they now enlisted under his, and summoned thither 
their old associates in royalism and in revolution. 

The two new ccmsuls and the retiring consuls mnninated six^ 
senators, without waiting for the lists of digil»Iity ; the senators 
appointed a hundred tribunes and three hundred legislators; 
and the authors of the 18th Brumaire distributed among 
themselves the functions of the state^ as the booty of their 
victory. It is, however, just to say that the moderaite 
liberal party prevailed in this partition, and that, as long as 
it preserved any influence, Bonaparte governed in a mjld, 
advantageous^ and republican manner. The constitution df 
the year VIII., submitted to the people fl)r acc^anee, was 
approved by three millions ^ven thousand and seven citiaens; 
That of 1793 had obtained one million eight hundred and 
one thousand nine hundred and eighteen suffira^es; and 
that oi the year III. one million flffcy-seven tiiousand tinree 
hundred and ninety. The new law satisfied the mode^ 
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nkte masfles, who sought tranquillilyy rather than gnaranteeBf 
while ibt code of '93 had oolj foiind partisans among the 
lower class; and that of the year TTI. had been equally re- 
jected by the royalists and democrats* The constitution of 
1791 alone had obtained general approbatiiMk; and, without 
haying been subjected to indiyidual acceptance, had been 
awom to by all fVance. 

The first consul, in cixnpliance with the wishes of the re- 
public, made offean of peace to England, which it refused. He 
natundly wished to assume an appearance of moderaticm, and, 
preyious to treating, to confer on his gOTcmment the lustre 
of new victories. The continuance of the war was therefore 
dedded on, and the consuls made a remarkable (woclamation, 
in which they appealed to sentimentB new to the nation* 
Hitherto it had been called to arms in defence of liberty; 
now they began to excite it in the name of honour: << French- 
m^i, you wish for peace. Your government desires it with 
still nM»re ardour: its fcMremost hopes, its constant efforts, have 
been in favour of it The English ministry rcgects it; the 
£^lish ministry has betrayed the secret of its horrible policy. 
To rend France, to destroy its navy and ports, to efface it 
&om the map of Europe, or reduce it to the rank (^ a second- 
ary power, to keep the nations of the continent at variance, 
in order to seize on the commerce of all, and enrich itself by 
their spoils: these are the fearful successes for which England 
scatters its gold, lavishes its promises, and multiplies its 
intrigues. It is in your power to ccHnmand peace; but, to 
command it, money, the sword, and soldiers are necessary; 
let all, th^, hasten to pay the tribute th^ owe to their 
common defence. Let our young citizens arise; they no 
longer take arms for factions, or for Uie chcnce of tyrants, 
but for the security of what they hold most dear; it is for 
the himour of France^ and for the^ sacred interests of 
humanity." 

Holland and Switzerland had heesx sheltered during the 
preceding campaign. The first consul assembled all his force 
on the Rhine and the Alps. He gave Moreau the command 
of the army of the Rhine, and he himself marched into Italy* 
He set out <m the 16th Flor^al, year YUI. (6th of May, 1800) 
for that brilliant campaign which lasted only forty days. It 
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was important that he slioold not be long abeent from Paris 
at the beginning of liis power, and especiallj not to leave the 
war in a state of indecision. Field marshal M^Us had a 
hundred and thirty thousand men under arms; he occupied 
all Italy. The republican armj opposed to him, only 
amounted to forty thousand men. He left the ficid-marshal 
lieutenant Ott with thirty thousand men before Grenoa; and 
marched against the corps of general Suchet. He entered 
Nice, prepared to pass tiie Yar, and to enter Provence. It 
was then that Bonaparte crossed the great Saint Bernard at 
the head of an army of forty thousand men, descended into 
Italy in the rear of M^las, entered Milan on the 16th Prairial 
(2nd of June), and placed the Austrians between Suchet and 
himself. Melas, whose line of operation was broken, quickly 
fell back upon Nice, and from thence on to Turing he estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Alexandria, and decided on re- 
opening his communications by a battle. On the 9th of June, 
the advance guard of the republicans gained a glorious 
victory at Monte-Bello, the chief honour of which belonged to 
general Lannes. But it was the plain of Marengo, on the 
14th of June, (25th Prairial) that decided the fate of Italy; 
the Austrians were overwhelmed. Unable to force the pas- 
sage of the Bormida by a victory, they were placed with- 
out opportunity of retreat between the army of Suchet and 
that of the first consul. On the 15th, they obtained permis- 
sion to fall behind Mantua, on condition of restoring all tlie 
places of Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Legations; and the 
victory of Marengo thus secured possession of all Italy. 

Eighteen days after, Bonaparte returned to Paris. He 
was received with all the evidence of admiration that such 
decided victories and prodigious activity could excite; the 
enthusiasm was universal. There was a spontaneous illumi- 
nation, and the crowd hurried to the Tuileries to see him. 
The hope of speedy peace redoubled the public joy. On the 
25th Messidor the first consul was present at the anniversary 
fete of the 14th of July. When the officers presented him 
the standards taken from the enemy, he said to them: " When 
you return to your camps, tell your soldiers that the French 
people expect for the 1st Yenddmiaire, when we shall celebrate 
the anniversary of the republic, either the proclamation of 
peace, or, if the enemy raise invincible obstacles, new standards, 
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frmia of new victories." Peace, however, was yet to be de- 
layed some tkne. 

In the interim between the victory of Marengo and the 
general pacification, the first consul turned his attention 
chiefly to settling the people, and to diminishing ^e number 
of malcontents, by employing the displaced factions in the 
state. He was yery conciliatory to those parties who re- 
nounced their systems, and very lavish of favours to those 
chiefs who renounced their parties. As it was a time of 
selfishness and indifierence, he had no difficulty in suc- 
ceeding. The proscribed of the 18th Fructidor were 
abready recalled, with the exception of a few royalist con- 
spirators, such as Pichegru, Willot, &c. Bonaparte soon 
even employed those of the banished who, like Fortalis, 
Simeon, Barb^-Marbois, had shown themselves more anti- 
conventionalists than counter-revolutionists. He had also 
gained over opponents of another description. The late leaders 
of La Vendee, the famous Bemier, cure of Saint-Lo, who 
had assisted in the whole insurrection, Chatillon, d'Auti- 
champ and Suzannet, had come to an accommodation by the 
treaty of Mont-Lugon (17th January, 1800.) He also 
addressed himself to the leaders of the Breton bands, Greorge 
Cadoudal, Frott6, Laprevelaye, and Bourmont. The two last 
alone consented to submit. Frott^ was surprised and shot; 
and George, defeated at Grand Champ, by General Brune, 
capitulated. The western war was thus definitively termi- 
nated. 

But the Chouans who had taken refuge in England, and 
whose only hope was in the death of him who now concen- 
trated the power of the revolution, projected his assassination. 
A few of them disembarked on the coast of France, and 
secretly repaired to Paris. As it was not easy to reach the 
first consul, they decided on a conspiracy truly horrible. On 
the third Nivose, at eight in the evening, Bonaparte was to 
go to the Opera by the Rue Saint-Nicaise. The conspirators 
placed a barrel of powder on a little truck, which obstructed 
the carriage way,, and one of them, named Saint Regent, was 
to set £re to it as soon as he received a signal of the first 
consul's approach. At the appointed lime, Bonaparte leflt 
the Tuileries, and crossed the Rue Nicaise. His coachman, 
was skilful enough to drive rapidly between the truck and 
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tiie wall; but tlie match was afareadj aliglit, and the carriage 
had scarcely reached the end of the street when ike imferwd 
muMchine ex{4oded, covered the quarter SaiBt-Nicaise with 
ruins, shaking the carriage, and breaking its windows. 

The pdice, taken hj sarprise, though directed by Fonche, 
attributed this pbt to the democrats^ against whom the first 
consul had a mudi more decided an^pathy than against the 
CAouoHs, Many of tiiem ware imprisoned, and a hundred 
and thirty were transpcnrted by a simple Mematus^consuUu$ 
aiAed and obtained during the night. At length they dis* 
corered the true authors of the con^inu^, womQ of whom, 
were condemned to death. On this occasion, the consul 
caused the creation <^ q>ecial military tribunals. The coo- 
stitutional party separated still further from him, and began 
its energetic but usdess oj^osition. Lanjuinais Gr^cke^ 
who had courageously resisted the extreme party in the con* 
▼ention, Garat, Lambrechts, Laioir-Laroche, Cabanis, hc^ 
of^KMod, in the senate, the ill^al proscription ai a hundred 
and thirty democrats; and the tribunes, Isnard, Daunou, 
Oilier, Benjamin Constant, BaUleul, Chazal, &C., opposed 
the special courts. But a glorious peace threw into the 
shade this new encroachment of power. 

The Austrians, conquered at Marengo, and defeated in 
€rermany by Moreaa, determined on laying down arms. On the 
8tii of January, 1801, the repuUic, the cabinet of Vienna, 
and the empire, concluded the treaty of Lun^ville. Austria 
ratified all the conditions of the treaty of Campo-Forbiio, and 
also ceded Tuscany to the young duke of Paima. The 
empire recognised the independence of the Batavian, Hel- 
vetian, Ligunan, and Cisalp^e repuUics. The pacification 
soon became general, by the treaty of Florence (18th of 
February, 1801,) with ti^e king of Naples, who ceded the 
isle of Mba and the principality of Picmibino, by the treaty 
of Madrid (29th of September, 186l,) with Portugal; by the 
treaty dF Paris (8th of October, 1801,) with the emperor of 
Russia; and, lastly, by the preliminaries (9th of October, 1801,) 
with the Ottcnnan Porte. The continent^ by ceasing hosti-* 
Uties, compelled England to a momentary peace. Pitt, Dun- 
das, and Lord Grenville, who had maintained these sangmnary 
struggles with France, went out of office when their system 
ceased to be followed. The opposition refdaced tiiem; and. 
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«n the 25th of March, 1802, the treaty of Amiens completed 
the pacification of the world. England consented to idl the 
continental acquisitions of the French republic, recognised the 
existence of the secondary republics, and restored our colonies. 

During the maritime war with England, the French navy 
had been almost entirely ruined. Three hundred and forty 
ships had been taken or destroyed, and the greater part of 
the colonies had fallen into the hands of the English. Saint' 
Domingo, the most important of them aU, after throwing off 
the yoke of the whites, had continued the American revolu- 
Hon, which, having commenced in the English colonies, was to 
end in those of Spain, and change the colonies of the new 
world into independent states. The blacks of Saint Domingo 
wished to maintain, with respect to the mother country, the 
ireedom which they had acquired from the colonists, and to 
defend themselves against the English. They were led by a 
man of colour, the famous Toussaint-Louverture. France 
ought to have consented to this revolution, which had already 
-cost so dearly to humanity. The metropolitan government 
could no longer be restored at Saint Domingo; and it became 
necessary to obtain the only real advantages which Europe 
•can now derive from America, by strengthening the commer- 
cial ties with our old colony. Instead of this prudent policy, 
Bonaparte attempted an expedition to reduce the island to 
subjection. Forty thousand men embarked for this disastrous 
enterprise. It was impossible for the blacks to resist such an 
Army at first; but after the first victories, it was attacked by 
the climate, and new insurrections secured the independence 
of the colony. France experienced the twofold loss of an army 
and of advantageous commercial connexions. 

Bonaparte, whose principal object hitherto had been to 
promote the fusion of parties, now turned all his attention to 
the internal prosperity of the republic, and the organization 
of power. The old privileged classes of the nobility and 
the clergy had returned into the state vrithout forming par- 
ticular classes. Dissentient priests, on taking an oath of 
obedience, might conduct their modes of worship and receive 
their pensions from government. An act of pardon had been 
passed in favour of those accused of emigration; there only 
remained a list of about a thousand names of those who 
xemained faithful to the family and the claims of the pret^der« 
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Hie work of pacification was at an end. Bonaparte, knowing that 
the surest way of commanding a nation is to promote its hap- 
piness, encouraged the development of industry, and favoured 
external commerce, which had so long been susp^ided. He 
united higher views with his pditical policy, and connected 
his own glory with the prosperity of France; he travelled 
through the departments, caused canals and harbotirs to be dug, 
bridges to be built, roads to be repaired, monuments to be 
erected, and means of communication to be multi{died. fie 
especially strove to become the protector and Iqgidator of 
private interests. The civil, penal, and commermal codes, 
which he formed, whether at this period or at agister period, 
completed, in this respect, the work of the revolution, and re- 
gulated the internal existence of the nation, in a manner some- 
what more conformable to its real condition. Notwithstanding 
political despotism, France, during the domination of Bona- 
parte, had a private legislation superior to that of any European 
society; for with absolute government, most of them still pre- 
served the civil condition of the middle-ages. General peace, 
universal toleration, the return of order, the restoration, and 
the creation of an administrative system, soon changed the 
appearance of the republic. Attention was turned to the con- 
struction of roads and cauals. Civilization became developed 
in an extraordinary manner; and the consulate was, in this 
respect, the perfected period of the directory, from its com- 
mencement to the 18th Fructidor. 

It was more especially after the peace of Amiens that Bo- 
naparte raised the foundation of his future power. He 
himself says, in the Memoirs published under his name,* 
*' The ideas of Napoleon were fixed, but to realise them he 
required the assistance of time and circumstances. The or- 
ganization of the consulate had nothing in contradiction with 
these; it accustomed the nation to unity, and that was a first 
step. This step taken, Napoleon was indifierent to the foorms 
and denominations of the difierent constituted bodies. He 
was a stranger to the revolution. It was his wisdom io 
advance from day to day, without deviating from the fixed 
point, the polar star, which directed Napc^ecm how to 

* ' Mcmoires pour sertir a THistoire de Fnmce sons Napoleom, Merits 
« Sainte Helene, toI. i. p. 248. 
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guide the revolution to the port whither he wished to con- 
duct it.** 

In the banning of 1802, he was at one and the same time 
forming three great projects, tending to the same end. He 
sought to organize refigion and to establish the clergy, which 
as yet had only a religious existence; to create, by means of the 
Legion of Honour, a permanent military order in the army; 
and to secure his own power, first for his life, and then to ren- 
der it hereditary. Bonf^arte was installed at the Tuileries, 
where he gradu^y resumed the customs and ceremonies of the 
old monarchy. He already thought of placing intermediate 
bodies between himself and the people. For some time past 
be had opened a negotiation with pope Pius VII., on matters of 
religious worship. The famous concordat, which created nine 
archbishoprics, forty-one bishoprics, with the institution of 
chapters, which established the clergy in the state, and again 
placed it under the external monarchy of the pope, was 
signed at Paris on the 16th of July, 1801, and ratified at 
Rome on the 15 th of August, 1801. 

Bonaparte, who had destroyed the liberty of the press, 
created exceptional tribunals, and who had departed more and 
more from the principles of the revolution, felt that before he 
went further it was necessary to break entirely with the 
liberal party of the 18th Brumaire. In Ventose, year X. 
(March, 1802), the most energetic of the tribunes were dis- 
missed by a simple operation of the senate. The tribunate 
was reduced to eighty members, and the legislative body un- 
derwent a similar purgation. About a month after, the 15th 
Grerminal (6th of April, 1802), Bonaparte, no longer apprehen- 
sive of opposition, submitted the concordat to these assemblies, 
whose obedience he had thus secured, for their acceptance. 
They adopted it by a great majority. The Sunday and four 
great religious festivals were re-established, and from that time 
the government ceased to observe the system of decades. This 
was the first attempt at renouncing the republican calendar. 
Bonaparte hoped to gain the sacerdotal party, always most 
disposed to passive obedience, and thus deprive the royalist 
opposition of the clergy, and the coalition of the pope. 

The concordat was inaugurated with great pomp in the 
cathedral of N6tre-Dame. The senate, the legislative body, 
the tribunate, and the leading functionaries were present at 
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this new ceremony. The first consul repaired thither in the 
carriages of the old court, with the etiquette and attendants of 
the M monarchy; salvos of artillery announced this return of 
privil^e, and this essay at royalty. A pontifical mass was 
performed hy Caprara, ^e car<Hnal4egate, and the people were 
addressed hy proclamation in a language to which they had 
long heen unaccustomed. ^' Beason and the exan^le of ages," 
ran the proclamation, ** command us to have recourse to the 
sovereign pontiff to effect unison of qpinion and reccmciliation 
of hearts. The head of the church has wd^hed in hi» 
wisdom and for the interest of the church, propositions dic- 
tated hy the interest of the state.'* 

In the evening there was an illumination, and a concert in 
the gardens of the Tuileries. The soldiery reluctantly 
attended at the inauguration ceremony, and expressed their dis- 
satisfaction aloud. On returning to the palace, Bonaparte 
questioned general Delmas on the suhject. '* What did you 
ihink of the ceremony T^ said he. ** A fine mummery^ was 
the reply. " Nothing was wanting but a mUUan of men slain 
in destroying what you re^'estabUsh. " 

A month after, on the 25th Floreal, year X. (15th of 
May, 1802), he presented the project of a law respecting 
tfie creation of a legion of honour. This l^ion was to 
be composed of fifteen cohorts, dignitaries for life, dis- 
posed in hierarchical order, having a centre, an organization, 
and revenues. The first consul was the chief of the legicm. 
Each cohort was composed of seven grand officers, twenty 
commanders, thirty officers, and three hundred and fifly 
legionaries. Bonaparte's object was to originate a new 
nobility. He thus appealed to the ill-suppressed sentiment 
of inequality. While discussing this projected law in the 
council of state, he did not scruple to announce his aristocratic 
design. Berlier, counsellor of state, having disapproved an 
institution so opposed to the spirit of the republic, said 
that: '^Distinctions were the playthings o£ a monarchy." 
"I defy you," replied the first consid, "to show me a 
republic, ancient or modem, in which distinctions did not 
exist ; you call them toys; well, it is by toys that men are 
led. I would not say as much to a tribune; but in a 
council of wise men and statesmen we may speak plainly. 
I do not believe that the French love lib^ty and equaUiy^ 
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The French have not been changed by ten years of revo- 
lution; they have but one sentiment — honour. That senti- 
ment, then, must be nourished; they must have distinctions. 
See how the people prostrate themselves before the ribbons 
and stars of foreigners; they have been surprised by them; 
and they do not &il to wear them. All has been destroyed; 
the question is, how to restore all. There is a government, 
there are authorities; but the rest of the nation, what is it? 
Grains of sand. Amcmg us we have the old privileged 
classes, organized in principles and interests, and knowing 
well what they want. I can count our enemies. But w^ 
ourselves, are dispersed, without system, unicm, or contact. 
As long as I am here, I will answer for the republic; but we 
must provide for the future. Do you think the republic is 
definitively established? If so, you are grealiy deceived. It 
is in our power to make it so; but we have not done it; and 
we shall not do it if we do not hurl some masses of granite on 
the soil of France." * By these words Bonaparte annoimced 
a systan of government opposed to that which the revolution 
sought to establish, and which the change in society demanded. 

Yet, notwithstanding the docility of the council of state, 
the pui^tion undergone by the tribunal and the legislative 
body, these three bodies vigorously opposed a law which re- 
vived inequality. In the council of state, the legion of honour 
only had fourteen votes against ten; in the tribimal, thirty- 
eight gainst fifty-six; in the legislative body, a hundred and 
fiixty-six against a hundred and ten. Public opinion mani- 
fested a stiU greater repugnance for this new order of knight- 
hood. Those first invested seemed almost ashamed of it, and 
received it with a sort of contempt. But Bonaparte pursued 
his counter-revolutionary course, without troubling himself 
about a dissatisfaction no Icmger capable of resistance. 

He wished to confirm his power by the establishment of 
privilege, and to confirm privilege by the duration of his 
power. On the motion of Chabot de TAllier, the tribunal 
resolved: '' That the first consul, general Bonaparte, should 

* This passage is extracted from M. Thibaadeau's Mhnmres of the Con- 
sulate. There are in these Memoires, which are extremely curious, some 
political conversations of Bonaparte, details concerning his internal go- 
vernment and the principal sittings of the council of state, which throw 
mneh light upon this epoch. 
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reoehre a signal mark of natkynal gratitade.'' In porsuanoe 
of tins resolution, on the 6tfa of Maj, 1802, an organic senatns- 
eonaoltaa appointed Bonaparte ccmsul for an adtoicmal period 
of ten years. 

Bat Bonq>arte did not consider the proloi^ation of the 
ccmsolate snfficient; and two months after, on the 2nd of 
August, the senate, on the decision of the tribvMrte jmd the 
legislatiye bod j, and with the ocmsent of the pe^l^ ootumlted 
bj means of the public registers, passed the following decree: 

** I. The French people nominate, and the senate proclaim 
Napoleon Bonaparte first consul for life. 

** n. A statue of Peace, holding in one hand a laur^ of 
victory, and in the other, the decree of the senate, diall attest 
to posterity the gratitude of the nation. 

*^ in. The senate will convey to the first consul the ex- 
pression of the confidence, love, and admiratioQ of the Frendi 
people.** 

This revolution was complete by adapting to the consul- 
ship for life, by a simple senatus-consultus, the oonstitutioiiy 
already sufficiently despotic, of the temporary consulship. 
** Senators," said Oomudet, on presenting the new law, ^* we 
must for ever dose the public path to tibe Gracchi. The 
wishes of the citizens, with respect to the political laws they 
obey, are expressed by the general prosperity; the guarantee 
of social rights absolutely places the dogma of the exercise of 
the sovereignty of the people in the senate, which is the 
bond of the nation. This is the only social doctrine." The 
senate admitted this new social doctrine, took possession <^ 
the sovereignty, and held it as a deposit till a favourable 
moment arrived for transferring it to B<maparte. 

The constitution of the 16th Thermidor, year X., (4th of 
August, 1802,) excluded the people from the state. The 
public and administrative functions became fixed, like those of 
the government The electors were^for life. The first consul 
could increase their number. The senate had the right of 
changing institutions, suspending the functions of the jury^ 
of placing the departments out of the constitution, of annulling 
the sentences of the tribunals, of dissolving the l^slative 
body, and the tribunate. The council of state was reinf<m;ed; 
the tribunate, already reduced by dismissals, was still suffi** 
ciently formidable to require to be reduced to fifty members. 
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Such, in the course of two years, was the terrible progress 
of priyilege and absolute power. Towards the dose of 1802, 
everything was in the hands of the consul for life, who had a 
class devoted to him in the clergy; a military order in the 
legion of honour; an administrative body in the council of 
state; a machinery for decrees in the legislative assembly; 
a machina^ for the constitution in the senate. Not daring, 
as yet, to destroy the tribunate, in which assembly there arose, 
from time to time, a few words of freed(»n and opposition, he 
deprived it of its most courageous and eloquent members, 
that he might hear his will declared with docility in all the 
assemblies of the nation. 

This interi<Hr policy of usurpation was extended beyond the 
country. On the 26th of August, Bonaparte united the island 
of Elba, and on the 11th of September, 1802, Piedmont, to 
the French territory. On the 9th of October he took posses- 
sion of the states of Parma, left vacant by the death of the 
duke; and lastly, on the 21st of October, he marched into 
Switzerland an army of thirty thousand men, to support a 
federative act, which regulated the constitution of each canton, 
and which had caused disturbances. He thus furnished a pre- 
text for a rupture with England, which had not sincerely 
subscribed to the peace. The British cabinet had only felt the 
necessity of a momentary suspension of hostilities; and, a 
short time after the treaty of Amiens, it arranged a third 
coaHtion, as it had done after the treaty of Campo-Formio, 
and at the time of the congress of Rastadt. The interest 
and situation of England were alone of a nature to bring 
about a rupture, which was hastened by the union of states 
effected by Bonaparte, and the influence which he retained 
over the neighbouring republics, called to complete independ- 
ence by the recent treaties. Bonaparte, on his part, eager 
for the glory gained on the field of battle, wishing to aggran- 
dize France by conquests, and to complete his own elevation 
by victories, could not rest satisfied with repose; he had re- 
jected liberty, and war became a necessity. 

The two cabinets exchanged for some time very bitter 
dipliHnatic notes. At length, Lord Whitworth, the English 
ambassador, left Paris on the 25th Flor^al, year XL (13th of 
May, 1803.) Peace was now definitively broken: prepara- 
tions for war were made on both sides. On the 26th of May, 
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die Vrendk troops entered the electorate of Banower. The 
Greniumic enqnreyOatheiKnntQf exprii^raiflediio obstacle. 
The enugraat Cboaan partj, whidi had taken no st^a since 
ibe affiitr of the infernal machine and die continental peaces 
were enoooragedbj this r^nm of hostilities. The Of^Kurtonity 
seemed fiiyooraUe, and it formed in Ixmdcm, witii the assent 
ci the British cabinet^ a con^iraej headed bj Fidi^m and 
Greorges CadoudaL The conspirators disembarted secretly 
on t^ coast of France, and repaired with the sane secrecy 
to Paris. They commnnicated with general Morean, who 
had been induced by his wife to embrace the royali^ P^u^* 
Just as they were about to execute their project^ most oi 
them were arrested by the police, who had disooreied the 
plot, and traced Ihem. Greorges was executed, Fichegra was 
discoyered strangled in prison, and Moreau was sentoiced to 
two years' imprisonment, c(mmiuted to exile. 

This conspiracy, discovered in the middle of February, 1804, 
rendered the perscm of the first consul, whose life had been 
thus threatened, sdll dearer to the masses of the people; ad- 
dresses of congratulation were presented by all the bodies dT 
the state, and all ^the departments of the republic. About 
this time, he sacrificed an illustrious victim. On the 15th of 
March, the due d'Enghien was carried off by a squadron of 
cavalry from the castle of Etteinheim, in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, a few leagues from the Rhine. The first consul be- 
lieved, from the reports of the police, that this prince had 
directed the recent conspiracy. The due d'Enghien was con- 
veyed hastily to Vincennes, tried, in a few hours, by a military 
commission, and shot in the trenches of the chdteau. This 
crime was not an act of policy, or usurpation; but a deed 
of violence and wrath. The royalists might have thought on 
the 18th Brumaire that the first consul was studying the part 
of general Monk; but for four years he had destroyed that 
hope. He had no longer any necessity for breaking with 
them in so outrageous a manner, nor for reassuring, as it has 
been suggested, the Jacobins, who no longer existed. Those 
who remained devoted to the republic, dreaded at this time 
despotism far more than a counter-revolution. There is 
every reason to think that Bonaparte, who thought little of 
himian life, or of the rights of nations, having already formed 
the habit of an expeditious and hasly policy, inu^ined the 
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prince to be one of the conspirators, and sought, by a terrible 
example, to put an end to conspiracies, the only peril that 
tlureatened his power at that perioid. 

The war with great Britain and the conspiracy of Georges 
and Pich^ru, were the stepping-stones by which Bonaparte 
ascended from the consulate to the empire. On the 6th Germi* 
nal, year XII., (27th of March, 1804,) the senate, on receiving 
intelligence of the plot, sent a deputation to the first consul. 
The president, Fran9ois de Neufchateau, expressed himself 
in these terms: ** Citizen first consul, you are founding a 
new era, but you ought to perpetuate it: splendour is notMng 
without duration. We do not doubt but this great idea has 
had a share of your attention; for your creative genius em- 
braces all and forgets nothing. But do not delay: you are 
urged on by the times, by events, by conspirators, and by 
ambitious men; and in another direction, by tiie anxiety which 
agitates the French people. It is in your power to enchain 
tune, master events, disarm the ambitious, and tranquillize the 
whole of France by giving it institutions which will cement 
your edifice, and prolong for our children what you have done 
fOT their fathers. Citizen first consul, be assured that the 
senate here speaks to you in the name of all citizens.'' 

On the 5th Flor^al, year XH., (25th of April, 1804,) Bona- 
parte replied to the senate from Saint Cloud, as follows: 
*^ Your address has occupied my thoughts incessantly; it has 
been the subject of my constant meditation. You consider 
that the supreme magistracy should be hereditary, in order to 
protect the people from the plots of our enemies, and the agi- 
tation which arises from rival ambitions. You also think 
that several of our institutions ought to be perfected, to secure 
the permanent triumph of equality and public liberty, and to 
offer the nation and government the twofold guarantee which 
they require. The more I consider these great objects, the 
more deeply do I feel that in such novel and important cir- 
cumstances, the councils of your wisdom and experience are 
necessary to enable me to come to a conclusion. I invite you, 
then, to communicate to me your ideas on the subject.'' The 
senate, in its turn, replied on the 14th Flor^al (3rd of May): 
** The senate considers that the interests of the French 
people will be greatly promoted by confiding the government 
of the republic to Napoleon Bonaparte^ as hereditary em- 
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peror." By this preconcerted scene was ushered in the estab- 
lishment of the empire. 

The tribune Cur^ opened the debate in the tribunate bj a 
motion on the subject He dwelt on the same motives as the 
senators had done. His proposition was carried with enthu- 
siasm. Camot alone had the courage to oppose the empire: 
"I am far," said he, "from wishing to weaken the praises 
bestowed on the first consul; but whatever services a citizen 
may have done to his country, there are bounds which honour, 
as well as reason, imposes on national gratitude. If this citizen 
has restored public liberty, if he has secured the safejty of his 
country, is it a reward to ofier him the sacrifice of that liberty; 
and would it not be destroying his own work to make Ms 
country his private patrimony? When once the proposition 
of holding the consulate for life was presented for the votes 
of the people, it was easy to see that an after- thought existed. 
A crowd of institutions evidently monarchical followed in 
succession; but now the object of so many preliminafy 
measures is disclosed in a positive manner; we are called to 
declare our sentiments on a 'formal motion to restore l^e 
monarchical system, and to confer imperial and hereditary 
dignity on the first consul. 

" Has liberty, then, only been shown to man that he might 
never enjoy it? No, 1 cannot consent to consider this good, so 
universally preferred to all others, without which all others 
are as nothing, as a mere illusion. My heart tells me that 
liberty is attainable; that its regime is easier and more stable 
than any arbitrary government. I voted against the consu- 
late for life; I now vote against the restoration of the 
monarchy; as I conceive my quality as tribune compels me 
to do." 

But he was the only one who thought thus; and his col- 
leagues rivalled each other in their opposition to the opinion 
of the only man who alone among them remained free. In the 
speeches of that period, we may see the prodigious change 
that had taken place in ideas and language. The revolution 
had retrograded to the political principles of the ancient 
regime; the same enthusiasm and fanaticism existed; but it 
was the enthusiasm of flattery, the fanaticism of servitude. 
The French rushed into the empire as they had rushed into 
the revolution; in the ^e of reason they referred everything 
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to the enfranchisement of nations; now they talked of nothing ' 
but the greatness of a man, and of the age of Bonaparte; and 
they now fought to make kings, as thej had formerly fought 
to create republics. 

The tribunate, the legislative body, and the senate, voted 
the empire, which was proclaimed at Saint-Cloud on the 28th 
Floreal, year XII., (18th of May, 1804.) On the same day, a 
senattts-consultus modified the constitution, which was adapted 
to the new order of things. The empire required its ap- 
pendages; and French princes, high dignitaries, marshals, 
chamberlains, and pages were given to it. All publicity 
was destroyed. The Hberty of the press had already been 
subjected to censorship; only one tribune remained, and 
that became mute. The sittings of the tribunate were 
secret, like those of the council of state; and from that day, 
for a space of ten years, France was governed with closed 
doors. Joseph and Louis Bonaparte were recognised as 
French princes. Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Mas- 
sena, Augereau, Bemadotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, Mortier, 
Ney, Davoust, Bessieres, Kellermann, Lefevre, P^rignon, 
Serrurier, were named marshals of the empire. The depart- 
ments sent up addresses, and the clergy compared Napoleon 
to a new Moses, a new Matthew, a new Cyrus. They saw 
in his elevation " the finger of God," and said " that submisr 
sion was due to him as dominating over all; to his mi- 
nisters assent by him, because such was the order of Provi- 
dence." Pope Pius VIL came to Paris to consecrate the new 
dynasty. The coronation took place on Sunday, the 2nd of 
December, in the church of N6tre Dame. 

Preparations had been making for this ceremony for some 
time, and it was regulated according to ancient customs. The 
emperor repaired to the metropolitan church with the em- 
press Josephine, in a coach surmounted by a crown, draw^n 
by eight white horses, and escorted by his guard. The pope, 
cardinals, archbishops, bishops, and all the great bodies of 
the state were awaiting him in the cathedral, which had been 
magnificently decorated for this extraordinary ceremony. 
He was addressed in an oration at the door; and then, clothed 
with the imperial mantle, the crown on his head, and the 
sceptre in his hand, he ascended a throne placed at the end 
of the church, llie high almoner, a cardinal, and a bishop. 
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€ame and ccmducted him to the foot of the altar fmr conaecra^ 
tion. The pope poured the three-fold unction on his head 
and hands, and delivered the following prayer: — ** O Al- 
mighty God, who didst establish Hazael to goyem Syria, 
and Jehu king of Israel, by revealing unto them thy purpose 
by the mouth of the prophet Elias; who didst also shed the 
holy unction of kings on the head oi Saul and of David, by 
the ministry of thy prophet Samuel, vouchsafe to pour, \yy 
my hands, the tr&sures of thy grace and blessing on thy 
aervant Napoleon, who, notwithstanding our own unworthi- 
ness, we this day consecrate emperor in thy name." 

The pope led him solemnly back to the throne; and aflber he 
bad sworn on the Testament the oath prescribed by the new 
constitution, the chief of the heralds at arms cried in a loud 
voice — '' The most glorious and most august emperor ofUie 
French is crowned and enthroned f Long live the emperor P^ 
The church instantly resounded with the cry, salvoes of 
artillery were fired, and the pope commenced Te Deum. For 
several days there was a succession of fetes; but *these fetes hy 
command^ these fStes of absolute power, did not breathe the 
frank, lively, popular, and unanimous joy of the first federa- 
tion of the 14th of July; and, exhausted as the people were, 
they did not welcome tiie beginning of despotism as they had 
welcomed that of liberty. 

The consulate was the last period of the existence of the 
republic. The revolution was coming to man's estate. 
During the first period of the consular government, Bona- 
parte had gained the proscribed classes by recalling them; 
he found a people still agitated by every passion, and he 
restored them to tranquillity by labour, and to prosperity by 
restoring order. Finally he compelled Europe, conquerea 
for the third time, to acknowledge his elevation. Till the 
treaty of Amiens, he revived in the republic victory, concord, 
and prosperity, without sacrificing liberty. He might then, 
had he wished, have made himself the representative of Uiat 
great age, which sought for that noble system of human 
dignity the consecration of far-extfended equality, wise liberty, 
and more developed civilization. The nalicm was in the 
hands of the great man or the despot; it rested with him to 
preserve it free or to enslave it. He preferred the realization 
of his selfish projects, and preferred himself to all humanity. 
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Brought up in tents, coming late into the revolution, he only 
understood its material and interested side; he had no faith 
in the moral wants which had given rise to it, nor in the 
creeds which had agitated it, and which, sooner or later, 
would return and destroy him. He saw an insurrection 
approaching its end, an exhausted people at his mercy, and a 
crown on the ground within his reach. 
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THE EMPIRE. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE, 1804 — 1814. 

Character of the empire — Change of the republics created by the directory 
into kingdoms — Third coalition; taking of Vienna; Tictories of Ulm 
and Ansterlitz ; peace of Presburg ; erection of the two kingdoms of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg against Austria — Confederation of the Bhine — 
Joseph Napoleon appointed king of Naples ; Louis Napoleon, king of 
Holland — ^Fourth coalition ; battle of Jena; taking of Berlin ; Tictories 
of Eylau and Friedland ; peace of Tilsit ; the Prussian monarchy is re- 
duced by one half; the kingdoms of Saxony and WestphaUa are insti- 
tuted against it ; that of Westphalia given to Jerome Napoleon — The 
grand empire rises with its secondary kingdoms, its confederation of 
the Bhine, its Swiss mediation, its great fiefs ; it is modelled on that 
of Charlemagne — Blockade of the continent — ^Ni^Ieon employs the 
cessation of commerce to reduce England, as he had employed arms to 
subdue the continent — Invasion of Spain and Portugal; Joseph Na- 
poleon appointed to the throne of Spain ; Marat replaces him on the 
throne of Naples — ^New order of events : national insurrection of the 
peninsula ; religious contest with the pope — Commercial opposition of 
Holland — ^Fifth coalition — Victory of Wagram; Peace of Vienna; 
marriage of Napoleon with the archduchess Marie Louise — ^Failure of 
the attempt at resistance ; the pope is dethroned ; Holland is again united 
to the empire, and the war in Spain prosecuted with vigour — Bussia re- 
nounces the continental system ; campaign of 1812 ; taking of Moscow ; 
disastrous retreat — Beaction against the power of Napoleon ; oampaigu 
of 1813 ; general defection — Coalition of all Europe ; exhaustion of 
France ; marvellous campaign of 1814 — The allied powers at Paris ; 
abdication at Fontainbleau ; character of Napoleon; his part in the 
French revolution— Conclusion. 

After the establishment of the empire, power became 
more arbitrary, and society reconstructed itsetf on an aristo- 
cratic principle. The great movement of recomposition, which 
had commenced on the 9th Thermidor, went on increasing. 
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The convention had abolished classes; the directory defeated 
p .rties; the consulate gained over men; and the empire cor- 
rupted them by distinctions and privileges. This second period 
was the opposite of the first. Under the one, we saw the 
government of the committees exercised by men elected every 
three months, without guards, honours, or representation, 
living on a few francs a day, working eighteen hours together 
on common wooden tables; under the other, the government 
of the empire, with all its paraphernalia of administration, its 
chamberlains, gentlemen, prsetorian guard, hereditary rights, 
its immense civil list, and dazzling ostentation. The national 
activity was exclusively directed to labour and war. All 
material interests, all ambitious passions, were hierarchically 
arranged under one leader, who> after having sacrificed 
liberty by establishing absolute power, destroyed equality by 
introducing nobility. 

The directory had erected all the surrounding states into 
republics; Napoleon wished to constitute them on the model 
of the empire. He began with Italy. The council of state of 
the Cisalpine republic determined on restoring hereditary mo- 
narchy in favour of Napoleon. Its vice-president, M. Melzy, 
came to Paris to communicate to him this decision. On the 26tli 
Ventose, year XIII. (17th of March, 1805), he was received 
with great solemnity at the Tuileries. Napoleon was on his 
throne, surrounded by his court, and all the splendour of 
sovereign power, in the display of which he delighted. M. 
Melzy offered him the crown, in the name of his fellow- 
citizens. " Sire," said he, in conclusion, " deign to gratify 
the wishes of the assembly over which I have the honour to 
preside. Interpreter of the sentiments which animate every 
Italian heart, it brings you their sincere homage. It will in- 
form them with joy that by accepting, you have strengthened 
the ties which attach you to the preservation, defence, and 
prosperity of the Italian nation. Yes, sire, you wished the 
existence of the Italian republic, and it existed. Desire the 
Italian monarchy to be happy, and it will be so." 

The emperor went to take possession of this kingdom; 
and, on the 26th of May, 1805, he received at Milan the iron 
crown of the Lombards. He appointed his adopted son, 
prince Eugene de Beauharnais, viceroy of Italy, and repaired 
to Gknoa, which also renounced its sovereignty. On the 4th 

c c 
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of June 1805, its territoiy was united to the empire, and 
fonned the three departments of Grenoa, Montenotte, and the 
Apennines. The small republic of Lncca was included in 
this monarchical revolution. At the request of its gonfa- 
lonier, it was given in i^panage to the prince of Piombino 
and his princess, a sister of Napoleon. The h^ter, after this 
rqjal progress, recrossed the Alps, and returned to the capital 
of his ^npire; he soon after departed for the camp at 
Boulogne, where a great maritime expedition against England 
was preparing. 

This project of descent which the directory had ^iter- 
tained after the peace of Campo-Formio, and the first consul, 
after the peace of Lun^yille, had been resumed with much 
ardour since the new rupture. At the commencement of 
1805, a flotilla of two thousand small vessels, manned by 
sixteen thousand sailors, carrying an army of one hundred 
and sixty thousand men, nine ^ousand horses, and a nume- 
rous mtiUery, had assembled in the p(»*ts of Boulogne, 
Etaples, TVimereux, Ambleteuse, and Calais. The emperor 
was hastening by his presence the execution of this project, 
when he learned that England, to avoid the descent with 
which it was threatened, had prevailed an Austria to come to 
a rapture with France, and that all the f<Mt;es of the 
Austrian monarchy were in motion. Ninety thousand men, 
xmder the arch-duke Ferdinand and general Mack, had 
crossed the Jura, seized on Munich, and driven out the elector 
of Bavaria, the ally of France; thirty thousand, under the 
arch-duke John, occupied the Tyrol, and the arch-duke 
Charles, with one hundred thousand men, was advancing on 
the Adige. Two Russian armies were preparing to join the 
Austrians. Pitt had made the greatest ^orts to organize 
this third coalition. The estabHshment of the kingdom of 
Italy, the annexation of Grenoa and Piedmont to France, 
the open influence of the emperor over Holland and Switzer- 
land, had again aroused Eur(^, which now dreaded the am* 
bition of Napdeon as much as it had formerly feared the 
principles of the revolution. The treaty of alliance between 
the British ministry and the Bussian cabinet had been signed 
on the 11th of April, 1805, and Austria had acceded to it on 
the 9th of August. 

Ni^leon left Boulogne, returned hastily to Pftris, repaired 
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to the senate on the 23rd of September, obtdned a lery of 
eighty thousand men, and set oat the next day to begin the 
campaign. He passed the Rhine cm the 1st of Octobei*, and en- 
tered Bavaria on ^e 6th9 with an army of a hnndred and sixty 
thousand men. Massena stopped prince Charles in Italy, and 
the emperor carried on the war in Germany at full speed.- 
In a few days he passed the Danube, entered Munich, gained 
l2ie victory of Wertingen, and forced general Mack to lay 
down his arms at Ulin. This capitulation disorganised the 
Austrian army. Nsq>oleon pursued the course of his victories, 
entered Vienna on the 13th of Novemb^, and marched into 
Moravia to meet Hie Ru^ians, round whom the defeated 
troops had rallied. 

On the 2nd of December, 1805, the anniversary of the' 
coronation, the two armks met in the plains of Austerlitz. 
The miemy amounted to ninety-five thousand men, the French 
to ei^ty thousand. On both sides the artillery was formi- 
dable. The battle began at sunrise; these enormous masses 
began to move; the Russiim infantry could not stand i^inst 
the impetuosity of our troops and the manoeuvres of their 
general. The enemy's left was first cut off; the Russian im- 
f&nal guard came up to re-establish the communication, and 
was entirely overwhelmed. The centre experienced the 
same fate, and at one o'clock in the afltemoon the most ded« 
sive victory had completed tiiis wonderful campmgn. The 
fd^owing day the emperiHr c(mgratulated the army in a 
proclamation on the field of battle itself: ^ Soldiers," said he, 
*^ 1 am satisfied with you. You have adorned your eagles with 
immortal glory. An army of a hundred thousand men, com- 
manded by die emperors of Russia and Austria, in less than 
four days has been cot to pieces or dispersed; those who 
eacaiped your steel have beea drowned in the lakes. Forty 
flags, the standards of the Russian imperial guard, a hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, twen^ generals, more than 
thirty tibiou^nd prisoners, are the result of this ever me^ 
morable day. This infantry, so vaunted and so superiiH' in 
numbers, could not resist your shock, and henceforth joa 
have no more rivals to fear. Thus, in two months, this third 
eoalition has been defeated and dissolved." A truce was con-» 
eluded with Austria; and the Russians, who might have been 
cut to ykce&, obtained permission to retire by fixed stages. 

co2 
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The peace of Presburg followed the victories of Ulm and 
Ansterlitz; it was sign^ on the 26th of December. The 
house of Austria, which had lost its external possessions, 
Holland and the Milanese, was now assailed in Germany 
itself. It gave up the provinces of Dalmatia and Albania to 
the kingdom of Italy; the territory of the l^rol, the town of 
Augsburg, the principalify of Eichstett, a part of the territory 
of Passau, and all its possessions in Swabia, Brisgau and 
Ortenau to the electorates of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, which 
were transformed into kingdoms. The grand duchy of Baden 
also profited by its spoils. The treaty of Presburg completed 
the humiliation of Austria, commenced by the treaty of 
Campo ^ormio, and continued by that of Luneville. The 
emperor, on his return to Pans, crowned with so much glory, 
became the object of such general and wild admiration, that 
he was himself carried away by the public enthusiasm and 
intoxicated at his fortune. The different bodies of the state 
contended among themselves in obedience and flatteries. He 
received the title of Great, and the senate passed a decree 
dedicating to him a triumphal monument. 

Napoleon became more confirmed in the principle he had 
espoused. The victory of Marengo and the peace of Lune- 
ville had sanctioned the consulate; the victory of Austerlitz 
and peace of Presburg consecrated the empire. The last 
vestiges of the revolution were abandoned. On the 1st of 
January, 1806, the Gregorian calendar definitively replaced 
the republican calendar, after an existence of fourteen years. 
The Pantheon was again devoted to purposes of worship, and 
soon even the tribunate ceased to exist But the emperor 
aimed especially at extending his dominion over the conti- 
nent. Ferdinand, king of Naples, having, during the last 
war, violated the treaty of peace with France, had his states 
invaded; and Joseph Bonaparte on the 30th of March was 
declared king of the two Sicilies. Soon after, (June 5th, 
1806,) Holland was converted into a kingdom, land received 
as monarch Louis Bonaparte, another brother of the emperor. 
None of the republics created by the convention, or the 
directory, now existed. Napoleon, in nominating secondary 
kings, restored the military hierarchical system, and the 
titles of the middle ages. He erected Dalmatia, Istria, Friuli, 
Cadore, Belluno, Con^liano, Trevise, Feltra, Bassano, Vi- 
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cenza, Padua, and Rovigo into duchies, great fiefs of the 
empire. Marshal Berthier was invested with the princi- 
pality of Neufchatel, the minister Talleyrand with that of 
B^n^vento. Prince Borghdse and liis wife with that of 
Guastalla, Murat with the grand-duchy of Berg and Cleves. 
Napoleon, not venturing to destroy the Swiss repubKc, styled 
himself its mediator, and completed the organization of his 
military empire by placing under his dependence the ancient 
Germanic body. On the 12th of July, 1806, fourteen princes 
of the south and west of Germany united themselves into 
the confederation of the Rhine, and recognised Napoleon as 
their protector. On the 1st of August, they signified to the 
diet of Ratisbon their separation from the Germanic body. 
The empire of Germany ceased to exist, and Francis II. 
abdicated the title by proclamation. By a convention signed 
at Vienna, on the 15th of December, Prussia exchanged' 
the territories of Anspach, Cleves and Neufchatel for 
the electorate of Hanover. Napoleon had all the west 
under his power. Absolute master of France and Italy, 
as emperor and king, he was also master of Spain, by the 
dependence of that court; of Naples and Holland, by his 
two brothers; of Switzerland, by the act of mediation; and 
in Germany he had at his dispo^ the kings of Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, and the confederation of the Rhine against 
Austria and Prussia. After the peace of Amiens, by sup- 
porting liberty he might have made himself the protector of 
France and ike moderator of Europe; but having sought 
glory in domination, and made conquest the object of his life, 
he condemned himself to a long struggle, which would inevi- 
tably terminate in the dependence of the continent or in his 
own downfall. 

This encroaching progress gave rise to the fourth coalition. 
Prussia, neutral since the peace of Bale, had, in the last cam- 
paign, been on the point of joining the Austro-Russian coali- 
tion. The rapidity of the emperor's victories had alone re- 
strained her; but now, alarmed at the aggrandizement of the 
empire, and encouraged by the fine condition of her troops, 
she leagued with Russia to drive the French from Germany. 
The cabinet of Berlin required that the French troops should 
recross the Rhine, or war would be the consequence. At the 
same time, it sought to form in the north of Germany a league 
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Against the ccmfederaiioii of the 8onth. Theanperor^wbowafl 
in the plemtode of his prosperity and of national enthnaasBD, 
fur from submitting to the mltimalum of Pnissia, immediatdy 
aiarched against h^. 

The campaign opened earlj in October. Napolecni, as 
nsnaU overwhelmed the' coalitkm by the promptitude of his 
marches and the vigour of his measures. On the 14th d 
October, he destroyed at Jena the military mcmarchy of 
Prussia, by a decisive victory; on the 16th, fourteen thousand 
Prussians threw down their arms at Erfurth; on the 25th, the 
French army entered Berlin, and the dose of 1806 was 
employed in taking the Prussian fortresses and marching into 
Poland against the Russian army. The campaign in Poland 
was less rapid, but as brilliant as that of Prussia. Russia, for 
the third time, measured its strength with France. Con- 
quered at Zurich and Ansteriitz, it was also defeated at Eylan 
and Friedland. After these memorable battles, the emperor 
Alexander entered into a n^otiation, and concluded at Tilsit^ 
on the 21st of June, 1807, an armistice which was followed 
1^ a definitive trea^ on the 7th of July. 

The peace of Tilsit extended the French domination on 
the omtinent. Prussia was reduced to half its extent. In 
the south of Germany, Napoleon had instituted the two 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemberg against Austria; fur- 
ther to the north, he created the two feudatory kix^doms of 
Saxcmy and Westphalia against Prussia* That of Saxony, 
composed of the electorate of that name, and Prussian Pcdand, 
called the grand-duchy of Warsaw, was given to the king <rf 
Saxony; that of Westphalia comprehended the states c^ 
Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, Fulde, Paderbom, and the greatest 
part of Hanover, and was given to Jerome Napoleon. The 
emperor Alexander, acceding to all these arrangements, 
evacuated Moldavia and Wallachia. Russia, however, though 
conquered, was die only power nnencroadied upcm. Napole^ 
followed more than ever in the footsteps of Charlemagne; at 
his coronation, he had had the crown, sword, and sceptre, of 
the Franc king carried before him. A pope had crossed the 
Alps to consecrate his dynasty, and he modelled his states on 
the vast ^npire of that conqueror. The revolution sought the 
establishment of ancient liberty; Napoleon restored the mili- 
tary hierarchy of the middle ages. The former had made 
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^tisads, the latter made vassals. The one had changed 
£iiT(^ into republies, the other transformed it into fie&» 
Great and powerful as he was, coming immediately after a 
shock which had exhausted the world by its violence, he was 
enabled to arrange it for a time according to his pleasure. 
The grand empire rose internallj by its system of administra* 
tion, which replaced the government of assemblies; its special 
courts, its lyceums, in which military education was substi- 
tuted for the republican education of the central schools; its 
hereditary nobility, which in 1808 completed the establishment 
of inequality; its civil discipline, which rendered all France 
like an army obedient to the word of conmiand; and exter- 
nally by its secondary kingdoms, its confederate states, its 
great fiefs, and its supreme chief. Napoleon, no longer 
meeting resistance anywhere, could command from one end 
of the conlinent to the other. 

At this period all the emperor's attention was directed to 
England, the only power that could secure itself from his 
attacks. Pitt had been dead a year, but the British cabinet 
followed with much ardour and pertinadty his plans with 
respect to France. After having vainly formed a third and 
a fourUi coalition, it did not lay down arms. It was a war to 
the death. Great Britain had declared France in a state of 
blockade, and furnished the emperor with the means of cutting 
off its continental intercourse by a similar measure. The 
continental blockade, which began in 1807, was the second 
period of Bonaparte's system. In order to attain universal 
and uncontested supremacy, he made use of arms against the 
continent, and the cessation of commerce against England. 
But in forbidding to the continental states all communication 
with England, he was preparing new difficulties for himself, 
and soon added to the animosity of opinion excited by his 
despotism, and the hatred of states produced by his conquer- 
ing domination, the exasperation of private interests and 
commercial suffering occasioned by the blockade. 

Yet all the powers seemed united in the same design. 
England was placed under the ban of continental Europe, 
at the peace. Russia and Denmark in the Northern Seas; 
France, Spain, and Holland, in the Mediterranean and the 
ocean, were obliged to declare against it. This period was 
the height of the imperial sway. Napoleon employed aU 
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his activity and all his genius, in creating maritime resources 
capable of counterbalancing the forces of England, which had 
then eleven hundred ships of war of every dass. He caused 
ports to be constructed, coasts to be fortified, ships to be 
built and prepared, everything for combating in a few years 
upon this new battle-field. But before that moment arrived, 
he wished to secure the Spanish peninsula, and to found his 
dynasty there, for the purpose of introducing a firmer and 
more favourable policy. The expedition of Portugal in 1807, 
and the invasion of Spain in 1808, b^an for him and for 
Europe a new order of events. 

Portugal had for some time been a complete English c<^ony. 
The emperor, in concert with the Bourbons of Madrid, de- 
cided by the treaty of Fontainbleau, of the 27th of October, 
1807, that the house of Braganza had ceased to reign. A 
French army, under the command of Junot, entered PortugaL 
The prince-regent embarked for Brazil, and the French took 
possession of Lisbon on the SOth of November, 1807. This 
invasion was only an approach towards Spain. The royal 
family were in a state of the greatest anarchy. The favourite, 
Godoi, was execrated by the people, and Ferdinand, prince 
of the Asturias, conspired against the authority of his father's 
favourite. Though the emperor had not much to fear from 
such a government, he had taken alarm at a clumsy armament 
prepared by Godoi during the Prussian war. No doubt, at 
this time he formed the project of putting one of his brothers 
on the throne of Spain; he thought he could easily overturn 
a divided family, an expiring monarchy, and obtain the con- 
sent of a people whom he would restore to civilization. Under 
the pretext of the maritime war and the blockade, his troops 
entered the peninsula, occupied the coasts and principal places, 
and encamped near Madrid. It was then suggested to the 
royal family to retire to Mexico, after the example of the 
house of Braganza. But the people rose against this de- 
parture; Godoi, the object of public hatred, was in great risk 
of losing his life, and the prince of the Asturias was pro- 
claimed king, under the title of Ferdinand VIL The emperor 
took advantage of this court revolution to bring about his 
own. The IVench entered Madrid, and he himself proceeded 
to Bayonne, whither he summoned the Spanish princes. 
Ferdinand restored the crown to his father, who in his turn 
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resigned it in favour of Napoleon; the latter had it decreed 
on £as brother Joseph by a supreme junta, bj the council of 
Castille, and the municipality of Madrid. Ferdinand wa& 
sent to the Chateau de Valencay, and Charles VI. fixed hia 
residence at Compiegne. Napoleon called his brother-in-law, 
Murat, grand duke of Berg, to the throne of Naples, in the 
place of Joseph. 

At this period began the first opposition to the domination 
of the emperor and the continental system. The reaction 
manifested itself in three countries, hitherto allies of France, 
and it brought on the fifth coalition. The court of Home 
was dissatisfied; the peninsula was wounded in its national 
pride by having imposed upon it a foreign king; in its 
usages, by the suppression of convents, of the Inquisition, and 
of the grandees; Holland suffered in its commerce from the 
blockade, and Austria supported impatiently its losses and 
subordinate condition. England, watching for an opportunity 
to revive the struggle on the continent, excited the resistance 
of Rome, the peninsula, and the cabinet of Vienna. The 
pope had been cold towards France since 1805; he had hoped 
that his pontifical complaisance in reference to Napoleon's 
coronation would have been recompensed by the restoration 
to the ecclesiastical domain of those provinces which the 
directory had annexed to the Cisalpine republic. Deceived 
in this expectation, he joined the European counter-revolu- 
tionary opposition, and from 1807 to 1808 the Roman States 
became the rendezvous of English emissaries. After some 
warm remonstrances, the emperor ordered general Miollis to 
occupy Rome; the pope threatened him with excommunica- 
tion; and Napoleon seized on the legations of Ancona, Urbino, 
Macerata, and Camerino, which became part of the Italian 
kingdom. The legate left Paris on the 3rd of April, 1808, 
and the religious struggle for temporal interests commenced 
with the head of the church, whom Napoleon should either 
not have recognised, or not have despoiled. 

The war with the peninsula was stiU more serious. The 
Spaniards recognised Ferdinand VIL as king, in a provincial 
junta, held at Seville, on the 27th of May, 1808, and they 
took arms in all the provinces which were not occupied by 
French troops. The Portuguese also rose at Oporto, on the 
16th of June. These two insurrections were at first attended 
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With tke hippiest reauka; in a sluNrt time, they made 
Twpid progress. General Dnpont laid down anas at Bajlen in 
the province of CordoYay and this first reverse of the French 
arms excited the liveliest hope and enthusiasm among the 
S^MUiiards, Joseph Napoleon left Madrid, where Ferdinand 
YH. was proclaimed; and about the same time, Junot, not 
having troops enough to keep Portugal, consented, by the 
-convention <^ Cintra, to evacuate it with all the honours of 
war. The English general, Wellington, took possession of 
this kingdom with twentj^ive thousand men. While the 
pc^ was declaring against Napdeon, while the Spanish 
insurg&its were entering Madrid, while the English were 
again setting foot on the continent, the king ^ Sweden 
avowed himself an enemy of the European imperial league, 
and Austria was making conaderable armaments and pre- 
paring for a new struggle. 

Fortunately fat Niqpoleon, Russia remained faithful to the 
alliance and engagements of Tilnt The emperor Alexander 
had at that time a fit of enthusiasm and lUSection for this 
powerful and extraordinary mortal. Niqwlecm vnshing 
to be sure of the .north, bdbre he conveyed all his forces to 
the peninsula, had an interview with Alexander at Erfurth, 
on the 27th Sept, 1808. The two masters of f^e north and 
west guaranteed to eadi other the repose and submission of 
Europe. Napoleon marched into Spain, and Alexander 
undertook Sweden. The presence of the emperor soon 
<duuiged the fortune of the war in the peninswla. He brought 
with him eighty thousand veteran soldiers, just come from 
Germany. Several victories made him master of most of the 
Spanish provinces. He made his entry into Madrid, and 
presented himself to the inhabitants <^ the Peninsula, not as 
a master, but as a UberatcHr. ^ I have abolished,'* he said to 
. them, ^^ the tribunal of the Inquisitian, against which the age 
and Europe protested. Prieste should direct the conscience^ 
but ought not to exercise any external or coUhporal jurisdiction 
over the citizens. I have snj^ressed feudal r^hts; and every 
one may setup inns, ovens, mills, fisheries, and give free im- 
pulse to his industry. The selfishness, wealtii, and prosperity 
of a few did more injury to your agriculture than the heats 
of the extreme summer. As there is but one Crod, one 
^system of justice <mly should exist in a state. All private 
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tribunals were usurped and opposed to the rights of the 
nation. I have suppressed them. The present g^QeratioQ 
may change its opinion; too many passions hare been brought 
into pky; but your grandchildren will bless me as your 
regenerator; they will rank among their memoral4e days 
those in which I appeared among you, and from those days wxU 
Spain date its prosperity." 

Such was indeed the part of Napoleon in the peninsula^ 
which could only be restored to a better state of things, and 
to liberty, by the revival of civilization. The establishment 
of independence cannot be effected all at once, any more than 
anything else; and when a country is ignorant, poor, and 
behindhand, covered with convents, and governed by monks, 
its social condition must be reconstructed before liberty can 
be thought of. Napoleon, the oppressor of civilized nations, 
was a real regenerator for the peninsula. But the two parties 
of civil liberty and religious servitude, that of the cortes and 
that of the monks, though with far different aims, came to an 
und^^tsuiding for their common defence. The one was at 
the head of the upper and the middle classes, the other of the 
populace; and they vied with each other in exciting the 
Spaniards to enthusiasm with the sentiments of independence 
or religious fanaticism. The following is the cateddsm used 
by the priests: 

" Tcil me, my child, who you are? A Spaniard, by the 
grace of God. — Who is the enemy of our happiness? The 
emperor of the French. — How many natures has he? Two: 
human and diabolicd. — How many emperors of the French 
are there? One true one, in three deceptive persons. — What 
are their names? Napoleon, Murat, and Manuel Godoi.— 
Which of the three is the most wicked? They are all three 
equally so. — ^Whence is Napoleon derived? From sin. — 
Murat? From Napoleon. — And Godoi? The junction of 
the two. — ^What is the ruling spirit of the first? Pride and 
despotism. — Of the second? Rapine and cruelty. — Of the 
third? Cupidity, treason, and ignorance. — Who are the 
French? Former Christians become heretics. — Is it a sin to 
kill a Frenchman? No, father; heaven is gained by killing 
one of these dogs of heretics. — What punishment does the 
Spaniard deserve who has failed in his duty? The death 
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and infamy of a tndtor. — ^What will deliver us from our 
enemies? Confidence in oorselves and in arms." 

Napoleon had engaged in a long and dangerous enterprise, 
in which his whole system of war was at fault. Victory, 
here, did not consist in the defeat of an army and the pos- 
session of a capital, but in the entire occupation of the terri- 
tory, and, what was still more difficult, the submission of the 
public mind. Napoleon, however, was preparing to subdue 
this people with his irresistible activity and inflexible deter- 
mination, when the fifth coalition called him again to 
Grermany. 

Austria had turned to advantage his absence, and that of 
his troops. It made a powerful effort, and raised five hundred 
and fifty thousand men, comprising the Landwehr, and took 
the field in the spring of 1809. The Tyrol rose, and king 
Jerome was driven from his capital by the Westphalians; 
Italy wavered; and Prussia only waited till Napoleon met 
with a reverse, to take arms; but the emperor was still at the 
height of his power and prosperity. He hastened from 
Madrid in the beginning of February, and directed the 
members of the confederation to keep their contingents in 
readiness. On the 12th of April he left Paris, passed the 
Rhine, plunged into Germany, gained the victories of Eck- 
mahl and Essling, occupied Vienna a second time on the 15th 
of May, and overthrew this new coalition by the battle of 
Wagram, after a campaign of four months. While he was 
pursuing the Austrian armies, the English landed on the 
island of Walcheren, and appeared before* Antwerp; but a 
levy of national guards sufficed to frustrate the expecUtion of 
the Scheldt. The peace of Vienna, of the 1 1th of October, 
1809, deprived the house of Austria of several more pro- 
vinces, and compelled it again to adopt the continental 
system. 

This period was remarkable for the new character of the 
struggle. It began the reaction of Europe against the 
empire, and announced the alliance of dynasties, people, 
nations, the priesthood, and commerce. AU whose interests 
were injured made an attempt at resistance, which at first 
was destined to fail. Napoleon, since the peace of Amiens, 
had entered on a career that must necessarily terminate in 
the possession or hostility of all Europe. Carried away by his 
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character and positioii, he had created against the peoplie a 
Bystem of administration of unparalleled benefit to power; 
against Europe, a system of secondary monarchies and grand 
fiefs, which facilitated his plans of conquest; and, lastly, 
against England, the blockade which suspended its commerce, 
and that of the continent. Nothing impeded him in the re- 
alization of those immense but insensate designs. Portugal 
opened a communication with the English: he invaded it. The 
royal family of Spain, by its quarrels and vacillations, com- 
promised the extremities of the empire: he compelled it to 
abdicate, that he might reduce the peninsula to a bolder and 
less wavering policy. The pope kept up relations with the 
enemy: his patrimony was diminished. He threatened ex- 
communication: the French entered Rome. He realized his 
threat by a bull: he was dethroned as a tempond sovereign 
in 1809. Finally, after the battle of Wagram, and the peace 
of Vienna, Holland became a depot for English merchandize, 
on account of its commercial wants, and the emperor dispos- 
sessed his brother Louis of that kingdom, which, on the 1st of 
July, 1810, became incorporated with the empire. He shrank 
from no invasion, because he would not endure opposition or 
hesitation from any quarter. All were compelled to submit, 
allies as well as enemies, the chief of the church as well as 
kings, brothers as well as strangers; but, though conquered 
this time, all who had joined this new league only waited an 
opportunity to rise again. 

Meantime, after the peace of Vienna, Napoleon still added 
to the extent and power of the empire. Sweden having 
undergone an internal revolution, and the king, Gustavus 
Adolphus IV., having been forced to abdicate, admitted the 
continental system. Bernadotte, prince of Ponte-Corvo, was 
elected by the states-general hereditary prince of Sweden, 
and king Charles XIII. adopted him for his son. The 
blockade was observed throughout Europe; and the empire, 
augmented by the Roman States, the Illyrian provinces, 
Valais, Holland, and the Hans Towns, had a hundred and thirty 
departments, and extended from Hamburgh and Dantzic to 
Trieste and Corfu. Napoleon, who seemed to follow a rash 
but inflexible policy, deviated from his course about this time 
by a second marriage. He divorced Josephine that he might 
give an heir to the empire, and married, on the 1st of April> 
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1810, Marie-Louisey arch-dachess of ABStria. This was a 
decided error. He quitted his position and his post as a par- 
venu and revofaitionarj monarch, opposing in Europe the 
ancient courts as the republic had opposed the ancient govern- 
ments. He placed himself in a false situation with respect 
to Austria, which he ought eitiier to have crushed after the 
victory of Wagram, or to have reinstated in its possessions 
after his marriage with the arch-duchess. Solid alliances 
onij repose on real interests, and Napoleon could not remove 
from the cabinet of Vienna the desire or power of renewing 
hostilities. This marriage also changed the character of his 
empire, and separated it still further fr(»n popular interests; 
he sought out old families to give lustre to his court, and did 
all he could to amalgamate together the old and the new 
nobility as he mingled old and new dynasties. Austerlitz 
had established the plebeian empire; after Wagram was esta- 
blished the noble empire. The birtb, on the 20th of March, 

1811, of a son, who received the title of king of Rome, 
seined to consohdate the power of Napoleon, by securing to 
him a successor. 

The war in Spain was prosecuted with vigour during the 
years 1810 .and 1811. The territory of the peninsula was 
defended inch by inch, and it was necessary to take several 
towns by storm. Suchet, Soult, Mortier, Ney, and Sebas- 
tiani made themselves masters of several provinces; and the 
Spanish junta, unable to keep their post at Seville, retired to 
Cadiz, which the French army began to blockade. The 
new expedition into. Portugal was less fortunate. Massena, 
who directed it, at first obliged Wellington to retreat, and 
took Oporto and Olivenza; but the English general having 
entrenched himself in the strong position of Torres- Vedras, 
Massena, unable to force it, was compelled to evacuate the 
country. 

While the war was proceeding in the peninsula with 
advantage, but without any decided success, a new campaign 
was preparing in the north. Russia perceived the empire of 
Napoleon approaching its territories. Shut up in its own 
limits, it remained without infiuence or acquisitions; suffering 
from the bkx&ade, without gaining any advantage by the war. 
This cabinet, moreover, endured with impatience a supremacy 
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to which itself aspired, and which it had pursued slowly but 
without iDterruption since the reign of Peter the Greats 
About the close of 1810, it increased its armies, renewed rta 
commercial relations with Great Britain, and did not seem 
indisposed to a rupture. The year 1811 was spent in nego- 
tiations which led to nothing, and preparations for war were 
made on both sides. The emperor, whose armies were before 
Cadiz, and who relied on i£e co-operation of the West and 
North gainst Russia, made with ardour preparations for an 
enterprise which was intended to reduce the only power as 
yet untouched, and to carry his victorious eagles even to 
Moscow. He obtained the assistance of Prussia and Austria, 
which engaged by the treaties of the 24th of February and 
the 14tii of March, 1812, to furnish auxiliary bodies; one of 
twenty, Mid the other of thirty thousand men. All the un- 
employed forces of France were immediately on foot. A 
senatus-consultus divided the national guard into three bodies 
for the home service, and appropriated a hundred cohorts ot 
the first ban (neariy a hundred thousand men) to active military 
service. On the 9th of March, Napoleon left Paris on thi8^ 
vast expedition. During several months he fixed his court 
at Dresden, where the emperor of Austria, the king of Prussia, 
and all the sovereigns of Germany, came to bow before his high 
fortune. On the 22nd of June, war was declared against Russia.. 
In this campaign, Napoleon was guided by the maxims he 
had always found successful. He had terminated all the wars 
he had undertaken by the rapid defeat of the enemy, the 
occapation of his capital, and concluded the peace by parcel- 
ling out his territory. His project was to reduce Russia by 
creating the kingdom of Poland, as he had reduced Austria 
by forming the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemberg,. 
after Austerlitz; and Prussia, by organizing those of Saxony 
and Westphalia, after Jena. With this object, he had stipu- 
lated with the Austrian cabinet by the treaty of the 14th of 
March, to exchange Grallicia for the Iflyrian provinces. The 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland was proclaimed by 
the diet of Warsaw, but in an incomplete manner, and Napo- 
leon, who, according to his custom, wished to finish all in one 
campaign, advanced at once into the heart of Russia, instead 
of prudently organizing the Polish barrier against it. His 
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army amounted to about five hundred thousand men. He 
passed the Niemer on the 24th of June; took Wihia, and 
Witepsk, defeated the Russians at Astrowno, Polotsk, Mobi- 
le w, Smolensko, at the Moskowa, and on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, made his entry into Moscow. 

The Russian cabinet did not only rely for its defence upon 
its troops, but on its vast territory and on its climate. As the 
conquered armies retreated before ours, they burnt all the 
towns, devastated the provinces, and thus prepared great dif- 
ficulties for the foe in the event of reverses or retreat. Ac- 
cording to this plan of defence, Moscow was burnt by its 
governor Rostopchin, as Smdensko, Dorigoboui, Wiasma, 
Gjhat, Mojaisko, and a great number of other towns and vil- 
lages had already been. The emperor ought to have seen that 
this war would not terminate as the others had done; yet, 
conqueror of the foe, and master of his capital, he conceived 
hopes of peace which the Russians skilfully encouraged. 
Winter was approaching, and Napoleon prolonged his stay at 
Moscow for six weeks. He delayed his movements on account 
of the deceptive negotiations of the Russians; and did not 
decide on a retreat till the 19th of October. This retreat was 
disastrous, and began the downfall of the empire. Napoleon 
could not have been defeated by the hand of man, for what 
general could have triumphed over this incomparable chief? 
what army could have conquered the French army? But his 
reverses were to take place in the remote limits of Europe; in 
the frozen regions which were to end his conquering domina- 
tion. He lost, with the close of this campaign, not by a defeat, 
but by cold and famine, in the midst of Russian snows and soli- 
tude, his old army, and the prestige of his fortune. 

The retreat was efiected with some order as far as the 
Berezina, where it became one vast rout. After the passage 
of this river. Napoleon, who had hitherto accompanied his 
army, started in a sledge for Paris, in great haste, a conspi- 
racy having broken out there during his absence. General 
Mallet, with a few others, had conceived the design of over- 
throwing this colossus of power. His enterprise was daring; 
and as it was grounded on a false report of Napoleon's death, 
it was necessary to deceive too many for success to be pro- 
bable. Besides, the empire was stiU firmly established, and 
it was not a plot, but a slow and general defection to destroy 
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it. Mallet's plot failed, and its leaders were executed. The 
emperor, on his return, found the nation astounded at so 
unusual a disaster. But the dijSerent bodies of the state still 
manifested implicit obedience. He reached Paris on the 
18th of December, obtained a levy of three hundred thousand 
men, inspired a spirit of sacrifice, re-equipped in a short 
time, with his wonderful activity, a new army, and took the 
field again on the 15th of April, 1813. 

But since the retreat of Moscow, Napoleon had entered on 
a new series of events. It was in 1812 that the decline of 
his empire manifested itself. The weariness of his domina- 
tion became general. All those by whose consent he had 
risen, took part against him. The priests had conspired in 
secret since his rupture with the pope. Eight state prisons 
had been created in an official manner against the dissentients 
of his party. The national masses were as tired of conquest 
as they had formerly been of factions. They had expected 
from him consideration for private interests, the promotion of 
commerce, respect for men; and they were oppressed by con- 
scriptions, taxes, the blockade, provost courts, and duties 
which were the inevitaUe consequences of this conquering 
system. He had no longer for adversaries the few who re- 
mained faithful to the political object of the revolution, and 
whom he styled indealogists, but all who, without definite 
ideas, wished for the material advantages of better civiliza- 
tion. Without, whole nations groaned beneath the military 
yoke, and the fallen dynasties aspired to rise again. The 
-whole world was ill at ease; and one check served to bring 
about a general rising. " I triumphed," says Napoleon him- 
self, speaking of the preceding campaigns, " in the midst of 
constantly reviving perils. I constantly required as much 
address as voice. Had I not conquered at Austerlitz, all 
Prussia would have been upon me; had I not triumphed at 
Jena, Austria and Spain would have attacked my rear; had 
I not fought at Wagram, which action was not a decided 
victory, I had reason to fear that Russia would forsake, 
Prussia rise against me, and the English were before Ant- 
werp."* Such was his condition; the further he advanced 
in his career, the greater need he had to conquer more and 

* Memorial de Saint Helene, tome ii. p. 221. 
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more dedsivelj. Acoordi^lj, as soon as he was defeated, 
the kings he had subdued, the kings he had made, the allies 
he had aggrandiced^ the states he had incorporated with the 
empire, the senators who had so flattered him, and even his 
oomrades in arms, sucoessivdj forsook him. The field of 
battle extended to Moscow in 1812, drew baek to Dresden in 
1813, and to Paris in 1814; so rapid was the reverse of f<Nr- 
tune. 

The cabinet of Berlin began the defections. On the 1st 
of March, 1813, it joined Bussia and fkigland, which were 
forming the sixth coalition. Sweden acceded to it soon 
after; jet the emperor, wh(Nn the confederate powers thonght 
prostrated by the last disaster, opened the campaign with new 
victories. The battle of Lutaen, won by conscripts, on the 
2nd of May, the occupation of Ihresden, the vidx)ry of Baut- 
xen, and the war carried to the Elbe, astonished the coalition. 
Austria, which, since 1810, had been on a footing of peace, 
was resuming arms, and already meditating a change ci 
alliance. She now (Hroposed herself as meitiatrix between 
the emperor and the confederates. Her mediation was 
accepted; an armistice was concluded at Plesswitz, on the 
4th of June, and a congress assembled at Prague to n^otiate 
peace. It was impossible to come to terms. Napoleon would 
not consent to diminished grandeur; Europe would not ccm- 
sent to remain subject to him. The confed^ttte pow»^ 
joined by Austria, required that the limits of the empire 
should be to the Rhine, the Alps, and the Meuse. The nego- 
tiators separated without coming to an agreement. Austria 
joined the coalition, and war, the only means of settling this- 
great contest, was resumed. 

The emperor had only two hundred and eighty thousand 
men against five hundred and twenty thousand; he widied to 
force &e enemy to retire behind the Elbe, and to breakup, as 
usual, this new coalition by tiie promptitude and vigour of 
his blows. Victory seemed, at first, to second him. At 
Dresden, he defeated the combined forces; but the defeats of 
his lieutenants deranged his plans. Macdonald was conquered 
in Silesia; Ney, near Berlin; Yandamme, at Kulm. Unable to 
obstruct the enemy, pouring on him from all parts. Napoleon 
thought of retreating. The princes of the confederation of 
the Bhine chose this moment to desert the cause of the empire. 
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A vasrt engagement having taken place at Leipsic between the 
two armies, the Saxons and Wurtembergers passed over to 
the enemy on the field of battle. This defection to the 
strength of the coalesced powers, who had learned a more 
compact and skilful mode of warfare, obliged Napoleon to 
retreat, after a struggle of three days. The army advanced 
with much confusion towards the Rhine, where the Bavarians, 
who had also deserted, attempted to prevent its passage. But 
it overwhelmed them at Hanau, and re-entered the territory 
of the empire on the 30th of October, 1813. The close of this 
campaign was as disastrous as that of the preceding one. 
France was threatened in its own limits, as it had been in 
1799; but the enthusiasm of independence no longer existed, 
and the man who deprived it of its rights found it, at this 
great crisis, incapable of sustaining him or defending itself. 
The servitude of nations is, sooner or later, ever avenged. 

Napoleon returned to Paris on the 9th of November, 1813. 
He obtained from the senate a levy of three hundred thousand 
men, and made with great ardour preparations for a new 
campaign. He convoked the legislative body to associate it 
in the common defence; he communicated to it the documents 
r^ative to the negotiations of Prague, and asked for another 
and last effort in order to secure a glorious peace, the general 
wish of France. But the legislative body, hitherto silently 
obedient, chose this period to resist Napoleon. 

He shared the common exhaustion, and without desiring it, 
was under the influence of the royalist party, which had been 
secretly agitating ever since the decline of the empire had re- 
vived its hopes. A commission, composed of MM, Lain^ 
Raynouard, Gallois, Flaugergues, Maine de Biran, drew up a 
very hostile report, censuring the course adopted by the 
government, and demanding that all conquests should be 
given up, and liberty restored. This wish, so just at any 
other time, could then only favour the invasion of the foe. 
Though the confederate powers seemed to make the evacuation 
of Europe the condition of peace, they were disposed to push 
victory to extremity. Napoleon, irritated by this unexpected 
and harassing opposition, suddenly dismissed the legislative 
body. This commencement of resistance announced intemai 
defections. After passing from Russia to Germany, they 
were about to extend from Germany and Italy to France. 

dd2 
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Bat nowy as before, all d^Mnded on the issoe of the war, 
whioh the winter had not intermpted. Napoleon [daoed aH 
hia hopes on it; and started from Paris on the 25th of January, 
for this immortal campaign. 

The empire was inraded in all directicms. The Aostrians 
entered Italy; the English, having made themselres masters of 
the Peninsula during the last two jears, had passed the 
Bidassoa, under general WeUii^ton, and appeared on ^e 
Pyrenees. Three armies pressed on Fram^ to the east and 
n^rth. The great allied armj, amounting to a hmdred and 
fifty thousand men, under Schwartzenberg^ advanced by 
Switzerland; the army of Silesia, of a hundred and thirty 
thousand, under Blucher, by Francfort; and that of the north, 
of a hundred thousand men, under Bemadotte, had seized on 
Holland and entered Belgium. The enemies, in their turn, 
neglected ^be fortified places, and, taking a lesson from the 
conqueror, advanced on the capitaL When Napdeon left 
Paris, the two armies of Schwartzenberg and Blucher were 
on the point of effecting a junction in Champaigne. Deprived 
of the sn|^>ort of the people, who were only lookers on. Napo- 
leon was left alone against the whde world with a handful of 
veterans and his genius, which had lost nothing of its daring 
and vigour. At this moment, he stands out nobly, no longer 
an oppressor; no longer a conqueror; defending, inch by ii^h, 
with new victories, the soil of his country, and at the same 
time, his empire and renown. 

He marched into Champaigne against the two great hostile 
armies. General Maison was chained to intercept Bemadotte 
in Belgium; Augereau, the Austrians, at Lyons; Soult, the 
English, on the Spanish frontier. Prince Eugene was to de- 
fend Italy; and the empire, though penetrated to the very 
centre, still stretched its vast arms into the depths of Germany 
hy its garrisons beyond the Rhine. Napoleon did not despair 
of driving these swarms of foes from the territory of France 
by means of a powerful military reaction, and again phmting 
his standards in the countries of the enemy. He pla^d him- 
self skilfully between Blucher, who was descending the Mame^ 
and Schwartzenberg, who descended the Seine; he hastened 
from one of these armies to the other, and defeated them alter* 
nately; Blucher was overpowered at Champ- Aubert, Mont- 
darim, Chateau-Thierry, and Vauchamps; and when his army 
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was destroyed, Napoleon returned to the Seine, defeated the 
Austrians at Montereau, and drove them before him. His 
combinations were so strong, his activity so great, his measures, 
so sure, that he seemed on the point of entirely disorganizing 
these two formidable armies, and with them annihilating the 
coalition. 

But if he conquered wherever he came, the foe triumphed 
wherever he was not. The English had entered Bourdeaux, 
where a party had declared for the Bourbon family; the 
Austrians occupied Lyons; the Belgian army had joined the 
zemnant of that of Blucher, which re-appeared on Napoleon's 
rear. Defection now entered his own family, and Murat had 
just followed, in Italy, the example of Bernadotte, by joining 
the coalition. The grand officers of the empire still served 
him, but languidly, and he only found ardour and fidelity in 
his subaltern generals and indefatigable soldiers. Napoleon 
had again marched on Blucher, who had escaped from him 
thrice: on the left of the Marne, by a sudden frost, which 
hardened the muddy ways amongst which the Prussians had 
involved themselves, and were in danger of perishing; on the 
Aisne, through the defection of Soissons, which opened a pas- 
sage to them, at a moment when they had no other way of 
escape; at Craonne, by the fault of the duke of Ragusa, who 
prevented a decisive battle, by suffering himself to be sur- 
prised by night. After so many fatalities, which frustrated 
the surest plans, Napoleon, ill sustained by his generals, sur- 
rounded by the coalition, conceived the bold design of trans- 
porting himself to Saint Dezier and closing on the enemy the 
egress from France. This daring march, so full of genius, 
startled for a moment the confederate generab, from whom it 
cut off all retreat; but, excited by secret encouragements, 
without being anxious for their rear, they advanced on Paris, 

This great city, the only capital of Europe which had not 
been the theatre of war, suddenly saw all the troops of Europe 
enter its plains, and was on the point of undergoing die 
common humiliation. It was left to itself. The empress, ap- 
pointed regent a few months before, had just left it to repair 
to Blois. Napoleon was at a distance. There was not that 
despair and that movement of liberty which drive a people to 
resistance; war was no longer made on nations, but on govern- 
ments, and the emperor had centered all the public interest 
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in himself, and placed all his means of defence in mechanical 
troops. The exhaustion was great; a feeling of pride, of yery 
just pride, alone made the approach of the stranger painful, and 
oppressed every Frenchman's heart at seeing his native land 
trodden hj armies so long vanquished. But this sentiment 
was not sufficiently strong to raise the masses of the popula- 
tion against the enemy; and the measures of the royalist 
party, at the head of which the prince oi Benevento placed 
himself, called the allied troops to the capital. An action 
took place, however, on the 30th of March, imder the walls of 
Paris; but on the 3 1st, the gates were opened to the con- 
federate forces, who entered in pursuance of a capitulation. 
The senate consummated the great imperial defection by for- 
saking its old master; it was influenced by M. de Talleyrand, 
who for some time had been out of favour with Napoleon* 
This voluntary actor in every crisis of power had just de- 
clared against him. With no attachment to party, of a profound 
political indifference, he foresaw from a distance with won- 
derful sagacity the fall of a government; withdrew from it 
opportunely; and when the precise moment for assailing it 
had arrived, joined in the attack with all his talents, his in- 
fluence, his name, and his authority, which he had taken care 
to preserve. In favour of the revolution, under the consti- 
tuent assembly; of the directory, on the ISthFructidor; for the 
consulate, on the 18th Brumaire; for the empire, in 1804, 
he was for the restoration of the royal family in 1814; he 
seemed grand master of the ceremonies for the party in pow«r, 
and for the last thirty years it was he who had dismissed and 
installed the successive governments. The senate, influenced 
by him, appointed a provisional government, and declared 
Kapoleon deposed from his throne, the hereditary rights of 
his family abolished, the people and army freed from their 
oath of fidelity. It proclaimed him tyrant whose despotism 
it had facilitated by its adulation. Meantime, Napoleon, 
urged by those about him to succour the capital, had aban- 
doned his march on Saint Dezier, and hastened to Paris at 
the head of Mtj thousand men, in the hope of preventing the 
entry of the enemy. On his arrival, (1st of April,) he heard 
of the capitulation of the preceding day, and fell back oil 
Fontainbleau, where he learned the defection of the senate, 
and his deposition. Then finding that all gave way around 
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lum in kifl iU fortune, the people^ the samte, generab and 
courtiers, he decided on abdicating in favour of his 8on» He 
sent the duke of Yicenza, the prince de la Moekowa, and 
the duke of Tarento, as plenipotentiaries to the confederates; 
on their way, they were to take with them the duke of Ragusa> 
who covered Fontainbleau with a corps. 

Napoleon, with his fifty tibousand men, and strong military 
position, could yet oblige the coalition to admit the claim of 
his son. But the duke of Ragusa forsook his post, treated 
with the enemy, and left Fontainbleau exposed. Napoleon 
was then obliged to submit to the conditions of the allied 
powers; their pretensicms increased with their power. At 
Prague, they ceded to him the empire, with the Alps and the 
Bhine for limits; after the invasion of France, they offered 
him at Chatillon the possessions of the old monardiy only; 
later, they refused to treat with him except in favour of his 
son; but now, determined on destroying all that remained of 
the revolution with respect to Europe, its conquest and dy- 
nasty, they compelled Napoleon to abdicate absolutely. On 
the 1 1th of April, 1814, he renounced for himself and children 
the thrones of France and Italy, and received in exchange 
for his vast sovereignty, the limits of vrbich had extended 
from Cadiz to the Baltic Sea, the Httle island of Elba. On 
the 20th, after an affecting farewell to his old soldiers, he 
departed for his new principality. 

Thus fell this man, who ione, for fourteen years, had filled 
the world. His enterprising and organizing genius, his 
power of life and will, his love of glory, and the immense dis- 
posable force which the revolution placed in his hands, have 
made him the most gigantic being of modem times. That 
which would have rendered the destiny of another extraor- 
dinary, scarcely counts in his. Rising from an obscure 
to the highest rank; from a simple artillery officer becoming 
the chief of the greatest of nations, he dared to conceive the 
idea of universd monarchy, and for a moment realized it. 
After having obtained the empire by his victories, he wished 
to subdue Europe by means of France, and reduce England 
by means of Europe, and he established the military system 
against the continent; the blockade against Great Britain. 
Tiis design succeeded for some years; from Lisbon to Moscow 
he subjected people and potentates to his word of command 
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a$ general, and to the vast sequestration which he {» escribed. 
But in this way he failed in discharging his restorative mis- 
sion of the 18th Brumaire. By exercising on his own account 
the power he had received, by attacking the liberty of the 
people by despotic institutions, the independence of states by^ 
war, he excited against himself the opinions and interests of 
the human race; he provoked universal hostility. The na- 
tion forsook him, and after having been long victovioas, after 
having planted his standard on every cf^^tel, t£t&r having 
during ten years augmented his power, and gained « kingdom 
with every battle, a single reverse combined the world against 
him, proving by his fall how impossible in our days is des- 
potism. 

Yet Ni^leon, amidst all the disastrous results of hi& 
system, gave a prodigious impulse to the continent; his 
armies carried with them the ideas and customs of the mcnre 
advanced civilization of France. European societies were 
shaken on their old foundations; nations were mingled by 
frequent intercourse; bridges throiwi across boundary rivers; 
high roads made over the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees, 
brought territories nearer to each other; and Napoleon 
effected for the material condition of states what the revo- 
lution had done for the minds of men. The blockade 
completed the impulse of conquest; it improved continental 
industry, enabling it to take the place of that of En^and, and 
replaced colonial commerce by the produce of manufactures. 
Thus Napoleon, by agitating nations, contributed to their civi- 
lization. His despotism rendered him counter-revolutionary 
with respect to France; but his spirit of conquest made him 
a regenerator with respect to Europe, of which many nations, 
in torpor till he came, will live henceforth with the life he gave 
them. But in this Napoleon obeyed the dictates of his 
nature. The child of war — ^war was his tendency, his plea- 
sure; domination his object; he wanted to master the world, 
and circumstances placed it in his hand, in order that he 
might make use of it. 

Napoleon has presented in France what Cromwdl pre- 
sented for a moment in England; the government of the army, 
which always establishes itself when a revolution is ccm- 
tended against; it then gradually changes, and from being 
civil, as it was at first, becomes military, jr In Great Britain, 
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internal war not being complicated with foreign war, on ac- 
count of the geographical situation of the country, which 
isolated it from other states, as soon as the enemies of reform 
were vanquished, the army passed from the field of battle to 
the government. Its intervention being premature, Cromwell, 
its generd, found parties still in the fury of their passions, in 
all the fanaticism of their opinions, and he directed against 
them aknie his military adininistration. The French revo- 
lution taiuBg place on the continent saw the nations disposed 
for liberty, and sovereigns leagued from a fear of the libera- 
tion of their people. It had not only internal enemies, but 
also foreign enemies to contend with; and while its armies 
were repelling Europe, parties were overthrowing each other 
in the assemblies. The military intervention came later; 
Napoleon, finding factions defeated and opinions almost for- 
saken, obtained obedience easily from the nation, and turned 
the military government against Europe. 

This di&rence of position materially influenced the conduct 
and character of these two extraordinary men. Napoleon, 
disposing of immense force and of uncontested power, gave 
himself up in security to the vast designs and the part of a 
conqueror. While Cromwell, deprived of the assent which 
popular exhaustion accords, incessantly attacked by factions, 
was reduced to neutralise them one by the other; and to the 
last, the military dictator of parties. The one employed 
his genius in undertaking; the other in resisting. Accord- 
ingly, the former had the frankness and decision of power; 
the other, the craft and hypocrisy of opposed ambition. This 
situation would destroy their sway. All dictatorships are 
transient; and however strong or great, it is impossible for 
any one long to subject parties or long to retain kingdoms. 
It is this that, sooner or later, would have led to the fall of 
Cromwell, (had he lived longer,) by internal conspiracies; 
and that brought on the downfall of Napoleon, by the raising 
of Europe. Such is the fate of all powers which, arising 
from liberty, do not continue to abide with her. In 1814, 
the empire had just been destroyed; the revolutionary parties 
had ceased to exist since the 18th Brumaire. All the govern- 
ments of this political period had been exhausted. The 
senate recalled the old royal family. Already impopular on 
account of its past servility, it ruined itself in public opinion 
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by poblifthiiig a constitatiim, tolerably Uberal, but whieb 
plaeed on the same footing the p^iakms of senators and the 
guarantees of the nation. The count d' Artns, who had been 
the first to leave France, was the first to return, in the 
<sharacter of lieutenant-g^ieral of the kingdom. He signed, 
on the 23rd of April, the omyention of Paris, which reduced 
the French territory to its limits of the Ist of January, 1792, 
and by which Belgium, Savoy, Nice, and G^ieva, and im- 
mense military stores, ceased to belong to us. Louis XYIIL 
landed at Calais on the 24th of April, and entered Paris with 
solemnity on the 3rd of May, 1814, after having, on the 2nd, 
made the declaration de Saint Omer, which fixed the prin- 
isiples of the representative government, and which was 
followed on the 2nd of June by the promulgation of the 
charter. 

At this epoch, a new series of events b^ins. The year 1814 
was the term of the great movement of the preceding five and 
twenty years. The revolution had been political, as directed 
against the absolute power of the court and the privileged 
classes, and military, because Europe had attacked it. The 
reaction which arose at that time only destroyed the empire, 
and brought about the coalition in Furope, and the repre- 
sentative system in France; such was to be its first period. 
Later, it opposed the revolution, and produced the holy 
alliance against the people, iand the government of a party 
against the charter. This retrograde movement necessarily 
had its course and limits. France can only be ruled in a 
durable manner by satisfying the twofold need which made it 
tmdertake the revolution. It requires real political liberty in 
the government; and in sodety, the material prosperity pro- 
duct by the continually progressing development of civiliza- 
tion. 
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Barras, appointed commander of the 
armed force under the directory, 307 ; 
chosen a member of the directory, 
811 ; harangues Boni^Murte on his re- 
turn to Paris, 842 ; his dissolute course 
of life, 844 ; treats with the pretoider, 
Louis XYIU., 849; his change of 
party, ib. ; resigns, 854. 

Barr^ liberal measures proposed by, in 
the convention, 224 ; his character and 
prindides, 251 ; arrest and trial o^ 
287. 
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Bart^emy, replaoM Letourneiir In tiie 
directoiT, 881. 

Bastme, the attodc on, 48—46. 

Batavian republic the, constituted and 
allied with Franoe, 397. 

Battalum of Patriott, enrolment of the, 
807. 

BaTaria erected into a kingdom, 888. 

Beauhamais, Eugene de, appointed 
Tioeroy ot Italy, 886. 

Belgium ceded to France by Austria, 
829. 

Bender, marshal de, ordered by Austria 
to defend the elector of Treves, 126. 

Berlfai, taking of, 890. 

Bemadotte dismissed through Sifyes, 
860. 

— elected king of Sweden, 897. 

Berthier, marshal, invested with the 
principality of Neufchatel, 889. 

BiUaud-Yarennee violently attadcs Ro- 
bespierre, 262; his denunciation of 
the Jacobins, 264; arrest and trial of, 
287. 

Biron ordered to advance upon Mons, 
181 ; retreat o£, 132. 

Bishoprics, reduction of to the same 
number as the departments, 82. 

Bohemia, war declared against by the 
king, 130. 

Boissy d'Anglas, his courageous c<m- 
duct in the assembly, before the in- 
surgents, 290. 

Bouill^, general, establishes a camp at 
Kontmedy for the reception of the 
king, 102. 

BonajMurte, Joseph, declared king of the 
two Sicilies, 888 ; receives the crown 
of Si>ain, 898 ; leaves Madrid, 396. 

, Louis, made king of HoUand, 
888. 

— ■' t Lucien, suspected in the five 
hundred, from the conduct of Napo- 
leon, 867 ; resigns his insignias of 
office, 368. 

— — , Napoleon, appointed second in 
command under Barras, 807; ap- 
pointed general of the interior, and 
placed at the head of the army of 
Italy, 820; commencement of his 
brilliant career, campaign against 
Austria, 326; conquest of Italy by, 
328 ; his return to Paris, 842 ; ho- 
nours paid to him, ib.; the expedition 
to Egypt, fb. ; sails from Toulon, ib. ; 
learns the state of affairs in France, 



861 ; account of tiie expedition of 
Egypt, ib.; returns to Paris in tri- 
umph, ib.; his reception in Paris, 
362 ; comes to an understanding with 
Si^yes, ib. ; plots with Si^yes against 
the direet(»y, 862, H te^. ; his answer 
to the alumed republicans, 364; 
commotion created l^ him in the 
council of the five hundred, by his 
entering with an armed ibroe, 367 ; 
outlawry demanded agaihst him, ib. ; 
appointed consul, dUl; his govern- 
ment, 866 ; sets out on the campaign 
of Italy, 867 ; victory <tf Marengo, 368 ; 
return to Paris, ib. the infemal ma- 
chine, 369 ; progress of France under, 
872; proposes the creation (^a£^»o7» 
of Honour, 374; appealed consul, 
first for ten years, and afterwards for 
life, 876 ; his answer to a d^utation 
fhmi the senate, 879 ; preparations fiur 
his coronation, 381; the coronation, 
382 ; offered the crown of Italy, 386 ; 
receives the crown of the Lombards, 
ib.; takes Vienna, 387; victories of 
TJlm and AusterUtz, t^. ; marches 
against Prussia, 390 ; turns his atten- 
tion towards England, 391 ; threaten- 
ed with excommunication by the pope, 
398; entry into Madrid, 394; divorces 
Jos^ine, and marries ^the arch- 
duchess Marie-Louise, 397; birth of 
his son, king of Home, 398 ; his plan 
in the campaign against Bussia, 399 ; 
entry into Moscow, 400 ; retreat from, 
ib. ; re-action against his power, ib. ; 
his return to Paris, 403 ; abdication 
at Fontaineblean, 407 ; his character, 
407, 408 ; compared with Cromwell, 
409. 

Breton deputies, originators of the first 
club, 93. 

Brienne, his fall and its cause, 6 ; cha- 
racter of, ib. 

1 succeeds Calonne, 18 ; govern- 
ment and character of, 13, 14. 

Brissot, petition drawn up l^, demand- 
ing the dethronement of the king, 
106. 

, divides the emigrants into three 

classes, 120 ; advocates rigorous mea- 
sures against them,t6. 

, his speech respecting abdica- 
tion, 141. 

Brittany protests against the new divi- 
sion of the kingdom, 76. 
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Broglie, marshal de, commaader of the 

anny, reoeires unlimited power, 47. 
Bnme, victories of, in Holland, 850. 
Brunswick, duke o^ his manifesto, 148, 
. 144. 

Cadoudal, Georges, principal leader of 
the Chouans, 321 ; consj^iMj o^ 878 ; 
execution of, ib. 

Calendar, the republican, 238. 

Calonne, called to the; ministry, 12 ; his 
ministry and character compared with 
those of Keeker, ib, ; his fall, 13. 

Calvados, insurrection in, 220; sup- 
pressed, 22S. 

Campo-Formio, treaty of, 829. 

Camus, presents the book of the con- 
stitution to the national assembly, 
113. 

Canton, the institution of, 75. 

Camot, appointed minister of war, and 
mi^or-general of the republican ar- 
mies, 295. 

, replaces Si^yes in the directory, 

311. 

, at the head of the intermediate 

constitutional party, tries to prevent 
the struggle between the directory 
2 and the royalists, 333. 

I Carrier, impeachment of, 278 ; his trial, 
I 282. 

Carteaux, general, pursues the sectionary 
army to Marseilles, 225. 

, defeated by the insurgent royal- 

. ists, 308. 

Cazeles, leader of the nobility against 
the revolution, character of his elo- 
quence, 56. 
I Cecil Benaud, her suspicious visit to 
Bobespierre's house, 252 ; her exami- 
nation and fate, ib. 

Centre, the, joined with the Lameth 
party, makes overtures to the court, 
104. 

Chambres de vacations, suppressed by 
some of the provincial parliaments, 76. 

Champ de Hars, preparations at, and 
procession to, on the confederaticm of 
the kingdom held there, 88. 

Championnet, general, enters Naples, 
346. 

Chapelier, his opinions on the question 
of the renewal of the assembly, 83. 

Charlotte Corday, assassinates Marat, 
218 ; death of, ib. ; her replies before 
the tribunal, ib.; note. 



Chenier, advocates the cause of the pro- 
scribed conventionalists, 284. 

Cherasco, amnesty of, 327. 

Chouans, conspiracy of the infernal ma- 
chine, 869. 

Church administration, new organization 
of, 82. 

Cinq-cents, council of the, 301. 

CisfUpine republic, formed by Bona- 
parte, 329. 

Clergy, the, its sentiments towards the 
commons, 27. 

1 its sitting in the church of Saint 

■ Louis, 83. 

, necessity ioit making it depen- 
dent, by the abolition of tithes^ and by 
making ecclesiastical property na- 
tional, 79 i opposition of, to this mea- 
sure, ib. 

1 its hatred to the revolution, 

80. 

, schism, respecting the civil con- 
stitution oi, 92 ; its reAisal to take the 
oath of fidelity to the nation, ib. 
-, discontent o^ 97. 



Cludiy, the club of, 338. 
Club, the, of '89, directors o^ 94. 
■ , dei imparUauXt 94. 
, det monarchiques, 04. 

, of the Jacobins, 94. 

, oSScUm, 332. 

,of Clichy. 883. 

dabs, employed to influence the people, 

93. 
Clngny, succeeds Tuigot in the ministry, 

11. 
Coalition, the, second levy of made by 

the cabinet of jSaint James, 196. 

the new, formed, 845. 

the fourth, 889. 

the fifth, 893. 

Collot-d'Herbois, arrest and trial of, 

287. 
Commission of Twelve, the appointment 

of; 206 ; insurrection agamst, 207. 
Conunission of Eleven, formation of, 

289. 
Committee of general safety, composition 

0^232. 
Committee of public safety, the, formed 

at the Hdtel de YiUe, 41 ; organizes a 

militia of citizens, ib. ; conduct of the, 

during insurrectionary war, 229 ; its 

sentence against Lyons, ib. ; its powers 

and members, 231, 232. 
Committees, the, strive to bring about 
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tlM lUl Of Bobetpieffe bjr mtna ci 
Catherine Tlieot,t«f, 257; tbeptfty 
of the, its memben, 274 ; demoerattc 
membeit of the, repUoed by Thermi- 
dorian memben, 277. 

CoBBOBfl, the, wise ooBdnet on the open- 
ing of the statei-general, 27 ; declare 
themselves the assemUy of the nation, 
28 ; flift decree ot, after having con- 
stituted themselTes the national assem- 
bly, 29. 

Cotmmmal 2w<, the, 868. 

Oomnnne, the, institution and adminis- 
tration <^ 76 ; demands an eztnuv- 
^nary txibimal to try the conspirators 
of the 10th of AogMt, 157 ; chiefr of 
the,t». 

Compagniet dt Je$u$^ proceedings ol^ 800. 

du Soleil, murders and execa- 

tions o^ 800. 

CompuUory loanst the law <^ 849 ; abo- 
lished, 861. 

Coaooidat, the, signed and ratified, 878 ; 
inaognration of, ib. 

Ck>nd^, prince de, decree passed fin* his 
impeachment, 125. 

Ck>ndorcet, poisons himsdf; 281. 

Consuls, installation of the, 861. 

Confederation, a, of the whole kingdom, 
appointed to take place in the Champ 
de Mars, on the 14th July, 87 ; cere- 
monies andfltes of, 89. 

Conrtitution, act of the, presented to the 
king, 109. 

Constitution of 1791, the, account o^ 
110—112. 

of 1798, decreed by the Moan- 
tain, 222. 

the, of the year m., 801. 

of Si^yes, 862—464. 

- of the year YIIL, publication of. 



865 ; conq;K)sition a£ ib. 

- of the year X., the, 876. 



Constitutionalists, the, oppose tiie rigo- 
rous measures advocated by the Giron- 
dists against the emigrants, 120. 

CmiUtutUmal cireles, the, ordered to be 
dosed, 885. 

Convention, the, constitutes itself; 167 ; 
animosity of the Oironde and the 
Mountain, 168; denoonces Sobes- 
pieire,171; animotity towards Marat, 
ib. ; firesh accusation of Bobespierre, 
175 ; questiim of the king's trial, 180 ; 
commencement of the discussion, 1 81 ; 
speech of Saint-Jnst, ib. ; €€ Bobes- 



pierre, 188 ; the king brought to its 
bar, 184; M. Des^t ^^ence of the 
king, 186; condemns the Idng to 
death, 187; diort duration of union 
in, and revival of animosities, 192; 
gammons Dumouriez to its bar, 208 ; 
arrest of its comraiswionw8 by Dumou- 
riez, ib. ; declares Dumouriez a traitor, 
204; Isnard's reply to the deputies of 
the insurrections of May, 1798, 207 ; 
question of the ab<dition of the com- 
mission df Twelve, 219 ; debate on the 
accusation of the Ghxmdists, 2 18, 214 ; 
dangerous position of the, through the 
insurrection of the departaients, 221 ; 
liberal measures proposed by Barr^re» 
224; its successes against the insur- 
rectionary towns and departments, 
225, 226 ; condemns Marie-Antoin^^ 
to death, 230 ; condemns the twenty- 
two Ghmidists to death, ib.% decrees 
the existence of the Supreme Bdng, 
289 ; question of the arrests of Dan- 
ton, ftc., 244 ; Bobespierre appointed 
president, 258 ; Couthon presents the 
law of the 22nd Prairiai, 253 ; debate 
on tiie law of the 22nd Prairka, 254 ; 
BobespieiTe's speech of the 8th Tker- 
midor, 260 ; decrees tl^e arrest of the 
two Bobespierresi Coutiicm, Lebas, 
and Saint-Just, 266 ; position o^ after 
the ML of Bobespierre, 278, eit teq.t 
question of recalling the proscribed 
members, 284; arrest of BOIaud, Col- 
lot, Barr^ and Vadier, 287 ; revives 
the old martial law, 287 ; its reception 
of the insragents of Germinal, 290 ; 
united under the Girondists, 293 ; de- 
crees the constitution of the year m. ; 
801 ; decrees requiring tiie re-election 
of two-thirds of the members of, 305; 
concentrates its powers in a committee 
of five members, 306; moderation of, 
in the insurrection of the 13th Ven- 
dfmimre, 809 ; establiiAes itself a no- 
Henml electoral a»9em^, 810; its dose» 
312. 

Conventionalists, the proscribed, recal 
o^ 285. 

Cordeliers, the dub <^the, 284. 

Council of Ancients, the, members o& 
802 ; form of decision and n^jeotion, 
ib.; Mst of its rnemb^v condemned to 
exile by the Im' fiff sabajmNie, 838. 

Council of Five Hundred, the, its mem- 
bers and f nnctioiis. 802 ; list of ita 
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menabcn condemnod to 6zil6 fey tiw 
loi de mOut pubKe, 887 ; dispersed by 
T^apoleon's orders, 859. 

Ooimcils, the» get the upper hand «nd 
disoiganize the old directory, 846, 
847. 

Cour de cauaUont estaUisfameiit of, 86. 

Court, tiie, its opinion of the States-Ge- 
neral, 26 ; estabUfllies troops at Ter- 
sailles, &o., 85; entirely renews the 
ministry, &>. ; eqidTOcal positicm of, 85. 

Conthon. his character, 250; presents 
the law of tiie 22nd Pndrial, 253 ; 
arrested, 266 ; released, 267 ; his exe- 
cution, 271. 

Crete, (remnant of the Moimtain,) arrest 
of seyenteen members of the, 288. 

Cor^ admission of into the clergy, 18. 

Curtins, the sculptor, his hoose snr- 
romided by the crowd, who talre the 
basts of Necker and the duke of Or- 
leans, 36. 

Costine, superseded by general Bou- 
chard, 228. 

Danican, one of the royalist generals, 
summons the convention to witiidraw 
its troops, 808. 

Daunou, chief author of the constitution 
of the year m., his character and 
principles, 804. 

Danton, chief leader of the commune, 
character and policy of, 158 ; his in- 
terview with Bobesfrferre, 241 ; his re- 
fusal to defend himself, 243 ; his ar- 
rest, ib ; his execution, 245. 

Bantonists, the, or mod««te Mountain- 
ists, 285 ; their ftdl, 289 ; execution of 
their leaders, 245. 

Debt, national, aqiount of, at the begtai- 
ning of the revolution, 18. 

Defection, general, of tiie European 
powers, flrom Napoleon, 402. 

Delaunay, governor, of the Bastille, at- 
tempts to blow it up, 45. 

Delbred, proposes the renewal of the 
oath to the constitution of the year 
UI..856. 

Delessart, impeached and brought before 
the high court of Orleans, 127. 

Demoeratical party, last attempt and 
final defeat of, 824. 

Sections of the year YI., 844 ; 

those of the year VII., 846. 

Democrats, system of the, 248 ; sjmbo- 
Ucal terms wed by tiie, 249 ; the re- 1 



▼ohttioiiaiy pbwer of the, 279;re-es> 
tablish their club at the Pantheon, 
822; their society closed by the di- 
rectory, »&. 

Departments, division <^ France into,. 
75 ; insurrection of the, 218, et §eq. 

Des eofMfsmn^«,the law, 247. 

Des^ze, H., delivers the defSsnce <^ the 
king, 186. 

Desmoulins, Camflle, incenses ftke popu- 
lace on t^e banidiment of Neoker, 86 ;. 
his character, 236 ; his picture of pre- 
sent tyranny under the name of past 
tyranny, 286—238; expelled ftom 
the Jacobins, 289 ; his execution, 245. 

Dillon, Th^baM, ordered to advance 
upon Toumai, 181; tenor in his 
army, ib. ; his death, 182. 

Directorial constitution of the year m. 
802—304. 

Directory, tiie, creation of, 802; dura- 
tkm and powers of its members, 803 ; 
first composition of, 811 ; wretched 
otmdition of in the Luxembourg, 816 ; 
its division of labour according to the 
peculiar talents or acquirements of its 
members, 317 ; its address to its agents. 
818; attempts to revive paper money, 
819 ; proposes mandeOt terrUoriauXtib.; 
attacked by the royalists and demo- 
crats, 822 ; changes in by the royidist 
elections of the year V., 880 ; deter- 
mines to attack thelegidative majority,. 
885 J removes the place of sittingsof the 
councils, 836 ; its message to the five 
hundred, and the ancients, explaining 
the reason of its measures, 837 ; the 
act of ostracism, 837, 388 ; returns to- 
the revohitionary government, 840; 
its condition ; makes war its only sup- 
port, 341 ; its unavowed otufect in the 
expedition to Egypt, 842 ; annuls the 
democratic elections of the year TL, 
844; the old, disorganized by the coun^ 
cils, 846, 847 , two new parties in, 348 ; 
list of the new, 849 ; plot against be- 
tween Bonaparte and Si^yes, 342, H 
$eq. end ofthe, 854. 

District assemblies convoked for the 
elections, 18. 

Districts, the, assembly of, to vote men 
for thdr deftnce, 40 ; organization and 
goremment of, 75. 

Duchies, numerous erecti<m of, 1^ Bona* 
parte, 886, 889. 

Dttooe^ Boger, introduced into the direc- 
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tarft 347; ^ipointod one of the 
consuls, 861. « 

Dumomiez, character and ministry oi» 
137 ; his report as to the fxditical 
sitoatian of France, 129 ; his prqfects 
of war, the campaign of the Argone, 
161; his nearly iktal blimder at 
Grandpre and the Islettes, 162; 
having conquered Belgium, he at- 
tempts an expedition into Holland, 
194 ; hostilities between him and the 
Jacobins, f6.; his design of re-esta- 
blishing constitutional monarchy, 197 ; 
defection of^ 201 ; bis interview with 
a deputation flrom the Jacobins, 202 ; 
arrests the commissioners of the con- 
vention, 203 ; dedaied a traitor by 
the convention, 204. 

Duphot, general, shot at Rome in a riot, 
343. 

Duport, character and prind|des (^ 58 ; 
his speech against closingof the states- 
general, 108. 

J>u Portail replaced by Narbonne, 125. 

EccjLESiASTiCAL property, necessity for 
declaring it national, 78 ; two otjects 
gained by so doing, ib.i utility of the 
sale of, 80. 

Ecclesiastics, the dissentient, deny the 
efficacy of duties performed by consti- 
tutional priests, 119. 

Egypt, expedition to, 343. 

Elba, island of, united to France, 377. 

Election, everything becomes sntiject to, 
in the new constitution, 75. 

Elie, conduct of at the taldng of the 
Bastme,44. 

Emigrants, consternation of on the king's 
arrest, 107. 

Emigrants, rigorous measures desired 
against the, by the Girondists, 120 ; in- 
vited by the king to return, 121 ; act of 
pardon proposed in favour of the, 371. 

Empire, preconcerted scene for ushering 
inthe,,379; proclaimed, 381. 

Enghien, dukede, death of, 378. 

England, political state of before the 
revolution, 100; various treaties of 
alliance and subsidies concluded by, 
195, note ; the only remaining belli- 
gerent power, 371 ; resumes hostilities, 
377 ; declares France in a state of 
blockade, 391. 

lyEntraigues, his pamphlet on the 
states-general, 18. 



Europe, poUtkal state of befiore the 
revolution, 98 — 100 ; state of at tbe 
time the Grhxmdist ministry came into 
power, 128, 129. 

Fabcsau, LepeHetier Saint, stabbed by 
amember of the housdmld fiv baring 
voted the death of the king, 192. 

Favras, the marquis de, condemned to 
death by the ChAtelet, 85. 

FeuiUants, dub of the, opened in oppo- 
sition to the Jacobins, 104. 

Feraud, mistaken ibr Fr^ron, and killed 
by the insmgents, 290 ; condemnaticu 
and rescue of his murderer, 292. 

Flesselles, M. de, soit by the electors to 
calm the populace, 40 ; murder oi; on 
the quay Felletier, 47. 

Fontainebleau, abdication of Napoleon 
at, 407. 

Fouquier-Thinville, his accusation de- 
creed, 275. 

Fouch^ appointed minist^ of poBce, 
366. 

France, state of. at the revolution, 2 ; 
organization of^ 4; state of under 
Louis XV. to Louis XVI., 5 — 8; divi- 
sion of into departments, 75 ; comple- 
tion of the re(ffganization of, 96. 

political and military situation 

of at the death of Louis XVI., 194. 

French C^u^, the, established by Bertrand 
de MoUeville, 122. 

French monarchy, retrospective sketch 
of, 3. 

Fr^n, obtains the accusation of FOu- 
quier-ThinvUle, 275. 

forms the Jeunes Dor(e,279. 

Gaudin, Emile, tumult occasioned hy his 
^posal of a vote of thanks to the 
council of ancients, 355, 356. 

General coalition formed against the 
revolution, 100 ; reasons which actu- 
ated the various states on joining it, ib. 

Geneva united to France, 843. 

Germinal, the rising of, 288, ef seg, 

Gironde, the, its true chie&, 118. 

Girondist party, the, its principal speakers 
117. 

Girondists, the, wish for rigorous mea- 
sures against the emigrants, 120; 
attack the ministry, 123 ; attaiok tl^ 
whole ministry, 156 ; accuse Bertrand 
de MoUeville and Delessart, ib. 

Gu*ondist ministry, the, 127 ; called by 
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. the court the Ministere Sans Culottes 
128; faUofthe, 134. 

Girondists, the, their principles and p<»i- 
tion at the opening of the convention, 
168; denounced under the name of 
Intrigants by the Mountainists, 193; 
' struggle of with the Jacobins, 198 ; 
conspiracies against, 201, 20d; at- 
tacked by Guadet, 205 ; accused by 
Vergniaud of conspiring with Du- 
mouriez, 211; insurrection against 
the two and twenty leading members 
of the, 211—214; list of their names, 
215 ; their arrest, ib. ; fall of the, ib. ; 
raise an insurrection in the depart- 
ments, 218. 

Girondist generals, the, replace the con- 
stitutional generals, 228. 

Girondists, the twenty-two, condemna- 
tion and death of, 230 ; their conduct 
during the trial, ib. 

Gregorian calendar replaces the repub- 
lican calendar, 388. ! 

Grenelle, camp of, reception of the j 
Baboeuf conspirators at, 324. | 

Guadet attacks the Girondists in the | 
conrention, 205. i 

Henriot receives the title of command- j 
ant-general of tlie insurrectionists, i 
209 ; demands the abolition of the 
commission of twelve, ib. ; released by | 
CofAnhal, 268 ; turns the cannon upon 
the convention, ib. ; outlawed by the 
convention, ib.\ his execution, 271. 

Hebert, arrest of, 200. 

Hebertists, the party so called, its prin- 
ciples, 234 ; abolish the catholic wor- 
ship, ib.\ attacked by Hobespierre, 
235 ; struggle of with the committee of 
public safety, 235, 236 ; its defeat, 239. 

Hoche, receives the chief command of 
the republican army, 296 ; unsuccess- 
ful attacks on the Chouans and the 
English army on its landing, 301 ; re- 
ceives the command of the coast, 321 ; 
his generalship, ib. 

Holland, expedition of Dumouriez into, 
198 ; conquest of, by the armies of 
the republic, 297; converted into a 
kingdom, 388. 

Hood, admu-al, enters Toulon, 226. 

Houcliard, general, supersedes Custine, 
228. 

Hostages, the law of, 349 ; abolished, 
361. 



H6tel des Invalides, the, broken into, 

an4 guns taken from, 42. 
H6tel de Ville, assembly of electors at, 

38; a permanent committee formed 

at, 41. 
Hulin, conduct of, at the taking of the 

Bastille, 44, 
Hungary, war declared against, by the 

king, 130. 

Infernal machine, the conspiracy of, 
369. 

Insurrections in Calvados, Gevaudan^ 
and La Vendee, 119. 

Insurrection of the 10th of August, 146. 

Isnard, his speech on the question of a 
declaration to the king, 123 ; Iiis reply 
to the deputies of the agitation of 
May, 1793, 207 ; resigns the chair, ib. 

Italy, conquest of, 328; second cam- 
paign of, 367. 

Jacobin club, origin of, 94 ; directors 

of, ib. 
Jacobins, the, struggle of, with the 
. Girondists, 1 98 ; attacked by the Ther- 

midorians, 281. 
Jena, battle of, 390. 
Jeunesse doree, the, formed by Freron, 

279; costume and composition of, 280. 
Jordan, Camille, the panegyrist of the 

clergy, ridicule attached to him, 332. 
Joubert, put at the head of the army of 

Italy, 348 ; death of, 350. 
Jourdan, commands the army of the 

Sambre-et-Meuse, 320. 
Jury, trial by, introduced into criminal 

causes, 86. 
Just, see Saint. 

Kings of France, progress of the power 
of, 3. 

La CROIX, his execution, 244. 

Lafayette, elected to preside over the 
night sittings of the states-general, 
40; appointed commander-in-chief of 
the citizen guard, 50 ; his conduct on 
the invasion of the palace at Ver- 
sailles, 71 ; takes the civic oath on the 
14th July, in the name of the federates 
and the troops, 89 ; resigns the com- 
mand of |ke national guard, 108 ; pro- 
cures an amnesty in favour of those 
wlio favoured the king's flight, 109 ; 
begins to lose his high reputation, 
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185 ; hifl last attempt in favour of 
legal monarchy, 139 ; failure of the 
attempt, i&. ; cUscnasion of his aoonsa- 
tion, 146 ; his acquittal, ib, ; military 
insurrection of, against the authors of 
the 10th of August, 154; arrested 
and confined at Mflgdetmig and at 
Olmutz, 156 ; his character, ib. 

lAlly-Tollendal, his speech in the assem- 
bly, 89. 

Lambesc. the prince de, attacks the mul- 
titude, 87. 

i;4uneth, the party so called, joins with 
the Centre to re-establish the king, 
104. 

Lamoignon, associated with Brienne, 1 6, 
ministry of, compared with that of 
Maupeou, ib, 

Languedoc, protests against the new di- 
▼i^n of the kingdom, 76 ; attempts 
at insurrection made by the clergy 
of, 85. 

La Reveill^re Depeaujc, elected a mem- 
ber of the directory, 810 ; endeavours 
to establish the ddstical religion, 319 ; 
attacked by the councils, 847 ; resigns 
the directorial authority, ib. 

Lazarists, the house of tiie, attacked, 
and grain taken, 41, 

Lebas arrested, 266 ; released, 367 ; his 
death, 270. 

Lebon, character of; 378 ; impeachment 
of, ib. 

Lechelle, appointed sole general-in-chief 
by the committee of puUic safety, 227. 

liecointre denounces Billaud, CoIIot, 
Barr^, of the committee of public 
safety, and Yadier, Amar, and Vou- 
land, of the committee of general 
safety, 276. 

Left, the, its principal speakers, 117. 

Legendre renews Lecointre's impeach- 
ment of the democratic party ^of the 
committees, 278. 

Legion of Jumour proposed by Napoleon, 
374 ; reception of, 875. 

Legislative body, debates as to its re- 
moval to Saint-Cloud, 843. 

Legislators, nomination of, 366. 

L^ben, truce o:^ 328. 

Let nupectSf passing of the law so called, 
225. 

I.etoumeur, elected a mem|^r of the 
directory, 311. 

Lettres de cachet, power of, 4; suppres- 
sion of, 10. 

Levy-en-nuute, decree of, 223. 



Ligurian republic, the, threatened b^ the 
king of Sardhiia, 345. 

Lit dejuttice, power ot, in the hands of 
the king, 4. 

Lot ie aalutpubUe, the, presented by the 
commission of the younger council, 337. 

Xow organiqttes, the, preparation o^ 2 89. 

Longwy is invested and taken by the 
Prussians, 159. 

Louis-Stanislaus-Xavlet, prince, decree 
of the assembly relative to, 121. 

Louis XIV., conduct and government 
of, 5 ; reaction after the death of, C. 

Louis XYI., character of, 9 ; consequence 
of his selecting Manrepas as prime 
minister, ib. ; influence of the queen, 
over, 12 ; fixes the day for the convo- 
cation of the states-general, 17 ; at- 
tempts of, at reform and authority, 
19; poli<7 of, ib.; vigil kept before 
the opening of the states-general, 21 ; 
his speech at the first meeting of the 
states-general, 22; conduct of with 
respect to the states-general, 24 ; ad- 
vantage taken of a journey to Marly,, 
to remove him beyond reach of the 
counsels of Necker, 29 ; goes to the 
states-general, 31 ; purport of his 
speech there, 31. 32 ; his mistake with 
regard to the states-general. 33; oflbrs 
to remove the assembly to Noyon or 
Soissons, 84; banishes Necker. 85; 
expected departure of, 48 ; his answer 
to the deputation from the states-ge- 
neral, 48, 49 ; his reception at the states- 
general, 50 ; his reception at Paris, 51 ; 
entitled the Restorer of French Liberty, 
53; the debate concerning his veto, 
65 ; his conduct at the attack of the 
palace of Versailles, 71 ; design of 
carrying him off to Feronne, S5 ; his 
reception of the deputies of the de- 
partment, on the 14th July, 87; his 
speech at the confederation of the 
nation, 89 ; prevented from going to 
Saint Cloud by his own guard, 95; 
receives a secret declaration announc . 
ing speedy assistance from the coali- 
tion, 101 ; sets out for MontnSl^ff^^^J^ 
arrested at Vareiines, 103; suspenN 
sion of, 105 ; declaration of Pilnitz 
regarding, 107 "i act of the constitu- 
tion presented to him, 109 ; closes the 
assembly in person, ib. ; his speech, ib, • 
his reception of the deputies announc- 
ing the opening of the National Legis- 
lative Assembly, 114 ; question iu the 
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assembly as to the manner of address- 
ing him, 115 ; his speech at the as- 
sembly, ib.i sanctions the decree of 
the assembly respecting his brother, 
121 ; puts his veto on those respecting 
the emigrants and the dissentient 
priests, ib.; message to, from the 
assembly respecting the neighbouring 
princes, 124; his reply, 125; intimi- 
dated by the impeachment of I>eles- 
sart, 127 ; visits the assembly with a 
view to the question of war, 129 ; dis- 
misses tbe Girondist ministry, 134; 
riots of the petitioners, behaviour of 
the king, 137 ; proposal of Lafayette 
for him to go to Ck>mpiegne, 138 ; his 
fall hastened by the manifesto of the 
duke of Brunswick, 144 ; reviews the 
defenders of the chateau on the morn- 
ing of the 10th of August, 149 ; treat- 
ment of, on leaving the Tuileries, 151 ; 
imprisoned in the Tem^de, 153; his 
trial demanded by the Mountain, 179 ; 
secret documents brought forward in 
support of his accusation, 179, 180; 
beginning of the discussion respect- 
ing his trial, 181; brought to the 
bar of the convention, 184 ; Male- 
sherfoes offers to be his defender, 185 ; 
the defence. 186 ; condemned to death, 
187 ; his conduct on hearing the sen- 
tence, 138; interview with hisfiEmiily, 
189 ; his death, ib. ; his character, 189, 
190. 

Louis XVIIL lands at Calais, 410. 

Lucca given to the prince of Fiombino, 
38G. 

Lutzen, battle of, 402. 

Lyons, revolt o^ 219 ; defence and tak- 
ing of, 226; sentence of the com- 
mittee of public safety against, S29; ! 
slaughter of the inhabitants of, ib. ' 

3lATT.nK, the deputy, opposes the dogma 
of the king's inviolability, 180. 

Halliard heads the riot of women on the 
5th of October, 68. 

Haistre, 31. de, quotation from his Cmt- 
Mtdei'atioru rur la France, 154. 

Malesherbes, ministry of^ 1 ; offers to 
defend the king on his trial, 185. 

Mallet, general, plot of, 400 ; its faUure, 
401. 

Malmesbury, lord, sent as plenipoten- 
tiary to France and Lille. 341. 
Jklandat murdered at the Hotel de Yille, 
148. 



Mandats territoriaux, isaae of^ proposed 
by the directory, 819. 

Man^e, the party so called, 348 ; meet- 
ings of the closed, 350. 

Mantna, conference at, by the powers 
opposed to the revtdution, 101 ; capi- 
tulation of, 828. 

Marat denoonoed in the convention,. 
173; assassination oi; by Charlotte 
Corday, 218; his influence after his 
death, 219. 

Marechanx d^em^re appdnted, 381. 

Marengo, victory of, 368. 

Marie Antoinette, her influence over 
Louis XVI., 12 ; sentoiee and execu- 
tion, 230. 

Marie Louise, her marriage with Na* 
poleon, 397. 

Martial law revived by the convention 
under the name of loi de grande police, 
287. 

Mars, the gallery o^ prepared for the 
ancic-nts, 354. 

Massacre, the, of the 2nd of September, 
160. 

Massena,victoriesof, in Switzerland, 850. 

Maupeou, chanedlor, plan of disorgani- 
zation of, 7. 

Maurepas, character and ministry c^ 9 ; 
his influence over the mind of Louis 
XVI.. ib. 

Maury, the abb^, leader of the high 
cleigy party, character of his elo> 
quence, 56 ; his speech on the ques- 
tion of the renewal of the assembly, 84 . 

Menou replaced in the command of the 
army by Barras, 307. 

Merlin de Douai attacked by the coun- 
cils, 847 ; resigns the directorial au- 
tliority, ib. 

Military code, the new, favourable to the 
soldiers, 91. 

Mirabeau, his revolntiimary speech at 
tlie states-general, 32 ; his message to 
the king, ib. ; threatening message sent 
by him to the king, 49 ; character 
and principles of, 60 ; causes Necker 
to be invested with a kind of financial 
dictatorship, 77; his speech on the 
extraordinary subsidy, 78 ; his speech 
on the question of the renewal of the 
assemUy, 84; his great ascendancy 
over the court, 85 ; his triumph over 
the accnsaticm conducted against him 
by the Chatelet, 90 ; death of, 96. 

Mollevnie, Bertrand de, chief tool of th» 
court, 122. 
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Monarchy, absolute, when established in 
France, 4. 

Monarchy, constitutional, desire of Du- 
mouriez to re-eatablish, 197. 

MoHsieui' tlie king's brother, decree 
passed for his impeachment, 125 ; de- 
prived of his claim to the regency, ib. 

Montmedy, camp established at, by 
general Bouill^, for the reception of 
tlie king, 102. 

3Iontmorin, commissioned by the assem- 
bly to inform the European powers of 
its pacific intentions, 102. 

Moreau appointed by Bonaparte to com- 
mand the army of the lihine, 367. 

3foscow, taking of, 400. 

Mutfier of God, the, or Catherine Theot, 
made use of by the committees against 
Kobesplerre, 246. 

Moulins, general, introduced into the 
dii-ectory, 347. 

Mounier, his speech in the assembly, 38. 

Mountain, the party so called, its prin- 
ciples and its position in the conven- 
tion, 169, 170; demands the trial of 
Louis XVI., 179 ; decrees the consti- 
tution of 1793,222; its success against 
the insurrectionaiy towns and depart- 
ments, 225, 226 ; its measures against 
Robespierre, 263 ; seventy-six of its 
members condemned to death, or ar- 
rested, 293. 

Mountainists, six democratic, condemned 
to death by a military commission, 292. 

Murat made king of Naples, 393. 

Nancy, bishop of, proposal with regard 
to the catholic worsliip, 82. 

, revolt at, caused by the new or- 
ganization of the army, 91. 

Nantes, re-establishment of the edict of, 
10. 

, trial of ninety -four of tlie inha- 
bitants of, 278. 

Naples, king of, advances on Home, 345. 

, taken by general Championnet, 

346. 

Napoleon, Jerome, receives Westphalia, 
390 ; driven from his capital, 396. 

Narbonne replaces Du Fortail as minis- 
ter of war, 125. 

National assembly, the, constituted, 29 ; 
first decree of, ib. 

National legulatice assembly^ opening of 
the, 113 ; early relations between it 
and the king, 114 ; question of the 



manner of addressing the idng, 115 ; 
the king's speech, ib. ; decree relative 
to the king's brother, 121 ; decree witli 
regard to the emigrants, ib. ; with re- 
gard to the dissentient priests, t^.; 
question of a declaration to the king 
requesting him to require the neigh- 
bouring princes to diq^ene the military 
gatherings, 123 ; Isii«rd's speech, ib. ; 
decrees the declaration, 124 ; passes a 
decree impeaching Honsiearthe king's 
brother, the count d'Artois, and the 
prince de Conde, 125; questi<Hi of 
war, the report of Domouriez, 129 ; 
decrees the formation of a camp of 
twenty thousand men at iParis, 133 ; 
decrees the banishment of the non- 
juring priests, ib. ; letter to^ from I^- 
fayette, 135 ; debates concerning tlie 
riots of the 20th June. 136 ; division 
between it and the commune, 157 ; 
question of waiting for the Prussians 
under the walls of Paris, 159 ; desires 
to prevent the massacre of the 2nd of 
September, 160 ; concluding observa- 
tions on, 164 — 166. 

Neeker, appointment and ministry of, 
11 ; compared with Calonne, 12 ; 
causes the adoption of the double re- 
presentation of the third estate, 18 ; 
obtains the admission of cures into the 
clergy, ib. ; his reception in the states- 
general, 22 ; character of his speech 
at the opening of the states-general. 
24 ; his opinion of, and views respect- 
ing the states 'general, 25 ; his loss of 
influence, 30 ; nature of his measures, 
ib. ; dismissed, and entreated by the 
king and queen to remain, 38; ba- 
nished by the court, 35; commotion 
caused at Paris by his banislunent, 
36 ; triumphal return of, to Paris, 51 ; 
appointed a kind of financial dictator, 
77; his resignation and departure 
from Paris, 90. 

Nobility, the, its opinion of the 
general, 26. 

Notables, convocation of an assembly 
of, 13 ; another, 18. 

Odeon appointed as the place lor the 
sittings of the members of the five 
hundred, 337. 

Orangery, the, prepared for the five 
hundred, 354. 

Orders, abolition of; by the parliamenta 
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of Hetz, Ronen, Bordeaux, and Ton- 
loose, 76. 
Orleans, duke of, his unfitness for a con* 
spirator, 61. 

Pacification, the genera], 870. 
Palais Koyal, tumultuous assemblies held 

in the gardens of, 85. 
Paper money, origin of, 81 ; attempt of 

the directory to revive, 819. . 
Paris, arrival of troops at, and general 

excitement of, 34 ; Ibrtification of, 47. 
Parliament, cause of the popularity of. 

under Louis XV. and Louis XYI., 6. 
Parthenopian republic proclaimed at 

Naples, S46. 
Parties, state of, at the opening of the 

national legislative assembly, 116 ; at 

the death of Louis XVL, 192. 
Peace, general, excq»t with England, 

341. 
Peninsula, national insurrection of the, 

893. 
People, tbe, courted by all parties, 98. 
Peronne, design of conveying the king 

to, 85. 
Pkion, denounces the banquets of the 

guards, 69. 
Petition of insurgents to procure the 

recal of the Girondist ministry, 136. 
Philipeaux, denounces the manner in 

whidi the Yendean war had been 

carried on, 236 ; his execution, 245. 
Philosophers of the 18th century, influ- 
ence and otQcct of, 8. 
Pichegru, elected president of the 

yoimger council, 331 ; arrested by 

Augereau, 336 ; oonspfaracy of, 378 ; 

his death, ib. 
Piedmont, termination of war with, 826 ; 

united to France, 377. 
Piombino, the prince of, receives the 

republic of Lucca, 386. 
Pllnitz, declaration of, 107. 
Pitt, various treaties concluded by, 195, 

note. 
Plain, the portion of the convention so 

calledr 167.' 
Plenary courts,'e8tablishmcnt of, 15 ; the 

political attributes of power invested 

in, 16 ; abolition of, 17. 
Plenipotentiaries, the French, stopped 

and murdered near Bastadt, 345. 
X'olignac, comtesse de, a committee of 

the nobility and clergy held at her 

house, 26. 



Political state of Europe before the 
revolution, 98 — 100. 

Pope, the, opposes the sale of eccle- 
siastical property, and the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, 92 ; attends 
the coronation of Napoleon, 381. 

Portugal, invasion of, 892. 

Pr^y, in concert with the marquis de 
Viricux, appointed to the command 
of the insurrectionists of Lyons, 220. 

Presburg, peace of, 388. 

Priests, the dissentient, banished a second 
time, 840 ; allowed to conduct their 
worship ontakuig an oath of obedience, 
371. 

Privileges, abolition of, 53. 

Proclamateiir electeur, ftinctions of, S62. 

Provinces, the, altered into departments, \ 
75. 

Provincial list, the. 363. 

Provisional government, installation of, 
361. 

Prussia, campaign against, 390. 

Prussians, invasion of the, 158. 

, departure of, 164. 

■, peace of Bale with, 297. 



Pnissian monarchy, reduced by one half, 

890. 
Puisaye, the marquis de, his conduct in 

the Yendean war, 300. 

QuiBERON, descent upon by the English 
and the emigrants, 301. 

Quinze-vingts, the section of, threaten 
insurrections unless the king is de- 
throned, 146. 

Regnier de la Meurthe demands the 
removal of the legislative body to 
Saint Cloud, under the superintend- 
ence of Bonaparte, 343. 

Beign of Terror, the end of the, 271. 

ICepresentation, double, Necker causes it 
to be adopted by the council, 18. 

Republic, the, situation of, at the instal- 
lation of the directory, 315, 316. 

, military situation of, 320. 

, attacked by Russia, Austria, 

and England, 345. 

Republican party, first appearance of, 
104. 

Republicans, reasonable alarm of the, 
at the increasing power of Bonaparte, 
854 ; the extreme, proscription put in 
force against, 361. 

Revolution, the, its character and results. 
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1 ; obstacles with which it had to 
contend, 2 ; course proposed to be fol- 
lowed in reviewing its history, ib, ; 
when it dates from, 12 ; open advo- 
cacy oC in Mirabeau's speech at the 
states-general, 83; reasons of the 
various classes fbr eqMMising the cause 
of, 3j>; further progress, and more 
decided character ot, assumed on the 
13th July, 40 ; commencement of the 
hatred of the deigy to, 80 ; rapid es- 
tablishment of the government of, 86 ; 
political state of Europe before the. 
98. 100; general coalition formed 
against, 100 ; commencement of the 
dictatorial and arbitrary epoch of the, 
198; Dantou's opinion of the, 158; 
its two distinct ohjects, aid ; review 
O^ ib.t et *eq. 

Kevolutionary government formed, 231; 
return of the directory to, 340. 

— tribunal, suspended, 275 s sus- 
pension of rescinded, by Billaud-Va- 
rennes, ib. 

Kewbell, elected a member <tf the direc- 
tory, 811. 

Bight, the, its principal speakers, 116. 

Kiots on the 20th of June, the anniver- 
sary of the oath of the Tennis-court, 
136. 

Kochambeau, Marshal de, his opinion 
respecting the war with Holland and 
Belgium, 131. 

Bobespierre, animosity of the conven- 
tion towards, 171; character of, ib.\ 
denounced in the convention, 172; 
again accused by Louvet, 175; ex- 
cuses himself, 176; attacks the He- 
bertists, 235 ; accused of modere^hn, 
239 ; his speech regardfaig legal go- 
vernment, 240; his interview with 
Danton, 241 ; his power and position, 
252 ; Cecil Renaud's visit to his house, 
ib.; appointed presid^eit of the ccm- 
vention, 253 ; as high priest he ofll- 
ciates at the celebration of the new 
religion, ib. ; his speech, demanding a 
renewal of the committees, 260. 261 ; 
violently attacked by Billaud-Varen- 
nes, 262 ; Ilia arrest, 266 ; liberated 
and taken in triumph to the Hotel de 
YiUe, 267; liis death, 271. 

Boederer, sent for by tlie queen and ques- 
tioned as to the safety of tlie Idng, 
148. 

Boland, character and mhiistry of, 128 ; 



aneedote of hhn on going to coort^ 
ib.; kills himself on hearing- of the 
death of his wift, 381. 

Madame, condemned to death. 
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Bomairie, eoont de la, arrest of, for the^ 
insoireotionef La Vend^ 200. 

Bomc, riots at, 848 ; it Is changed into a 
repuhlie, i6. 

Bomme, the deputy, appointed the 
<Mrgan of the insurrection t^ Germinal, 
291. 

Boyalist conmtittec cf Pai^s attacks the- 
advocates of the two-thirds, 305. 

-^ conspiracy, 826 ; failure of, 326. 

elections of the year V. SSO ; 

pmrty, the, its oppositton to tlie 

TC'election of two-thirdS of the mem- 
bers otth& ccmvention, 305 ; insnrrec- 
tioo of, 306, et $eq. 

Bussia, war with, 309. 

Saint-Domikgo, insurrecticm in, 371. 

Saint-Just, his speedt on the king's in- 
violability, 181 ; his threatening speech 
in tlie convention, 241,242; his per- 
son and character, 350 ; recalled fitmi 
the army by Bobespierre, 25^; ar- 
rested, 266 ; released, 267 ; \ns Execu- 
tion, 271. 

Saint-Leger, condnct and reception of» 
at the convention, 292. 

Salle, marquis de la, appointed second in 
command to the army of citizens, 41. 

Salm, the club of, estaldishment of, 332. 

San^-culofidet, part of the year so called 
in the republican calendar, 283. 

Schism respecting the civil constitutiou 
of the clergy, 92. 

School of medicine appointed for the 
sittings of the members of the an- 
cients, 837. 

Sections, the, reduction in the meetings 
of, 276 ; disperse the insurgents of 
Gemdnal, 291. 

Senators, nomination of, 366. 

SenatuM-eomulttju, obtained ibr the trans- 
portation of the Chouan conspirators,. 
370. 

Sens, Brieni«e, archbislK^ of, appointed 
to the ministry, 13. See Brienne. 

Si^es, publication of his pamphlet oh. 
the third estate, 18; his propositions- 
for the union of the orders, 28 ; cha- 
racter and ininciples of, 69 ; demand:* 
the recal of the proscribed conven- 
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tionaliflts, 285 ; elected a member of i 
the directory, 311 ; replaced by Car- j 
uot, ib. ; labours to establish legal re- { 
ft>rm, 348 ; attacks the Jacobins, 350 ; 
appointed one of the consuls, 361. 

'l^Min, peace made with, at Bile, 298, 

>Spain and Portugal, inrasion <^ 382. 

Spanish catechism, the, 395. 

States-general, the regular conroeation 
of, demanded by parliameht, 15 ; day 
of the convocation of^ fixed by the 
king, 17 ; appearance of d'£ntraigue*s 
pamphlet on, 18 ; opening of, fixed 
for the 5th Qf Hay, 1789, 19; cere- 
monies before and on the opening of, 
21, 22 ; vigil kept by the kiijg, before 
the opening ol^ 21 ; the king's speech at, 
22 ; Barentin's speech at, 23 ; Necker's 
speech at 24 ; importance of, ib. ; views 
<]f Necker regarding, 25 ; opinion of 
the court and nobility respecting, 26 ; 
•opened after various delays, and at- 
tended by the king, 31 ; decrees the 
inviolability of its members, 33 ; ef- 
fect of Mounier's speech upon, 38; 
speech of count de Yirieu at, 39 ; 
sends a deputation to the king, ib. ; 
election of Lafayette to preside over 
the night sittings, 40 ; reception of 
the king at, 50 ; constitutes the CJhA- 
telet a court for trying oonsph*ators, 
53 ; abolition of privileges and taxes, 
ib. ; discussion of the declaration of the 
rights of man, 62 ; debate ccmceniing 
the king's veto, 65 ; ill-feeling excited 
in, by the banquets of the guards, 69 ; 
deserted by Lally-ToUendal and M ou- 
nier, 74 ; loans voted by, their insuf- 
ficiency, 77; tMirabeau's speech on 
the extraordinary subsidy,. 78; com- 
mencement of the debate concern- 
ing ecclesiastical property, 79 ; oi^kv- 
sition of the clergy, ib. ; their recep- 
tion of the proposition of the bishop 
of Nancy with regard to the «ath<^ 
religion, 82; question of organization 
of the «lergy, ib.; question of their 
renewal, 83 ; Ohapelier, Maury, and 
Mirabeau, on that question, 83, 84; 
labours incessantly at the constitu- 
tion, 86 ; question of making peace 
and war, ib. ; strengthens the league 
against the civil constitution of the 
clergy, by attempting to frustrate it, 
92 ; decree to put a stop to emigra- 
tion, 95; horror expressed against 



that decree, 96; completion of the 
re-wganizationofl^Yance,!^.; conduct 
of, on tiie departure of the king, 102 ; 
commissions Hontmorin to inform 
the European powers of their pacific 
intentions, ib.; order issued by, for 
the arrest of any one leaving the king- 
dom, 103 ; question of the king's trial, 
105 ; approaching close of the assem- 
bly, 108; closed by the king in per- 
son, 109 ; fkvonrable reception of the 
king's speech, ib. 

Switzerland, its change of constitution, 
343. 

Symbolical words, the, of the democrats, 
249. 

Taixien, his speech denouncing the 
triumvirate, 265 ; with a few convMi- 
tionalists, proposes to annul the ^ird, 
310; exposed by Thibaudeau, td. 

Talleyrand, prince of Benevento^ proposes 
that the clergy should renounce eccle- 
siastical property in favour of the 
nation, 79; appointed minister of 
foreign affairs, 366 ; invested with the 
principality of Benevento. 389. 

Taxes, illegality of, declared by the 
national assembly, 29. 

** Tennis court," oath of the, 3 1 ; riots on 
the anniversary of the oath of the, 136. 

Terrorist, class, the, 299. 

TheophUantfiropie^ attempt of La Re- 
vdll^re to establish the deistical re- 
ligion under that name, 819. 

Theot, Catherine, made use of by com- 
mittees against Eobespierre, 256. 

Thermidorian party, composition of, 274. 

members replace the democratic 

members in the committee, 277. 

Thermidorians attack the Jacobin club, 
281. 

Thibaudeau, exposes the i^an of Tallien 
for annulling the ikird^ 810. 

Third-estate, tlie treatment and division 
of, 4; first sharing of sway by, 7; 
rank held by, and influence of, ib.; de- 
feat of, 8 ; reappearance and in- 
creased power of, ib.; appearance of 
Sieyes's pamphlet on, 18; waits for 
the two other orders to unite with it, 
2 7 ; declares itself the assembly of the 
nation, 28 ; constitutes itself the 
national assembly, 29 ; take the oath 
of the "tennis court," 31 ; riots and 
procession of with the busts of Necker 
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and Ofleans, 36; attacked by tbe 
prince de Lambese, 37 ; rcftisal of the 
aoldicra to fire upon it, ib.t siding of 
tlie nobility with it. 89 ; more decided 
character assumed by its insurrection 
on the 13 til July, 40 ; arms taken by, 
ftom the gnn shq[>s, ib. ; deceived in 
the expected supply of arms, 43. 

Thouret declares the states-general at 
an end, 110. 

Thurlot de la Bosiere, enters the Bastille 
to examine the position of its guns, 
43. 

Tilsit, peace of, 800. 

Tithes, aboUtion of, 79. 

TiUes, abolition of, 87. 

Toulon, capture of, 226. 

Treaty of Amiens, 371. 

Treaty of Campo-Formio, 329. 

Trcilhard, deposed, 846. 

Treves, elector of, engages to disperse the 
royalist gatherings, 126. 

Trial by jury introduced into criminal 
causes, 86. 

Tribunes, nomination of, 366. 

Triumvirate, the democratic, principles 
and effects of the, 249, 260 ; the, gene- 
ral attack upon, 264, 265 ; arrest c^, 
266 : released, 267 ; death of, 270. 

Troops, the, attempts made to reduce 
the affection of, 84. 

Tuileries. the, attack of, on the 10th of 
August, 151 ; deserted by the king, ib. ; 
blockade of, 210. 

Tuigot, ministry of, 10; Malesherbes' 
opinion of, ib. ; succeeded by Clugny, 
11. 

Turin, meeting of the emigrant princes 
at, 51. 

Twelve, the commission of. appointment 
of; 206 ; insurrection against, 207. 

Ulm, victory of, 389. 

United Provinces attacked by Pichegra, 

297. 



Vadier, arrest and trial of. 287. 

Varennes, see Billand. 

Vendean war, the, 198 — 200. 

Yendeans, the exhausted condition of, 
800. 

Vendee, la, insurrection of, 198 — 200 r 
pacificatioii of, 821. 

Verdun is bombarded and taken by the 
Prussians, 159. 

Vergniaud, his pictore of the peril in 
which tiic country stood in the middle 
of 1792, 140; accuses the Girondists 
of conspiring with Dumouriez, 211. 

Versailles, alarm created at, by the 
women from Paris, 69. 

Veto, commencement of the debate con- 
cerning the, 65. 

Vienna, taking of, 387 ; peace of, 396. 

Vienne, archbi8h<^ of, heads a deputa- 
tion from the states-general to the- 
king, 39. 

Vieux Cordelier, the, l^ Camille Desmou- 
Uns,286. 

Virieu, count de, his speech at the as- 
sembly, 89. 

, marquis de, appointed with 

Pr^y to command the insurrectionists 
at Lyons, 220. 

Wacbam, victory of, 396. 

War declared against Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, by Louis XVI., 130. 

Wellington, takes possession of Portu- 
gal, 394. 

Westphalia given to Jerome Napoleon, 
890. 

Wliitworth, Lord, the English ambassa- 
dor leaves Paris, 377. 

Worms, formation of an organized body 
at, against the revolution, under the 
Prince deCkmd^ 101, 

Wurtemberg, erected into a kingdom,8 8 8 . 

York, duke of, disembarks in Holland 
with an Anglo-Bussian army 346. 
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